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Now every boy can belong 
‘To a band like these; 
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Some Vital Conn 


* Features 


One of the hydraulic machines 
used in the Conn process. The 
tubing of the instrument is locked 
in a steel die, placed in this ma-; 
chine, filled with water under tons 
of pressure. This process which in- 
sures perfection in every instru- 
ment was originated and installed 
by C. G. Conn in 1912, at a cost of 
$500,000. ~ 


The illustration above shows a sec- 
tion of tubing of a Conn instru- 
ment before and after undergoing 
the famous hydraulic expansion 
process. This process expands it, 
to exactly correct proportions and 
makes the interior as smooth as 
glass—a perfect carriage for sound 
waves. 


Accuracy to the highest degree is 
maintained in the production of 
every Conh instrument. This illus- 
tration shows one of the dies in 
which the tubing is expanded, be- 
ing measured with a micrometer, 
to insure perfect proportions. 
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eee of ihe Univer- 
ity of Chicago is a spec- 
tacular feature of the big 
athletic events and an im- 

ortant factorin university 
Fite: The complete equip- 
ment is of Conn instru- 
ments. 


low: who has the “‘pep,” to join a band or orchestra, 
play the instrument he likes best. Think what that 
means in pleasure and profit—having the place of honor 
wherever things are happening, as the ‘bandsmen always do! 


Crews new plans make it possible for-every fel- 


Get Dad, your scout leader, school teacher or any busi- 
néss man interested in these plans. Tell them Conn will 
help organize and completely equip a band or orchestra with 
no big down payment, just a small monthly payment, $5 on 
each instrument You can even rent instruments, if you prefer. 


With a few live wires who want a band or orchestra, 
and with the help Conn will give, you can put this over. 
Start now to interest a sponsor. Get him to write us for de- 
tails; or send us the names of men you think will be inter- 
ested. We'll give all the facts, with no obligation, of course. 


Free—‘“‘An Easier Way to Earn a 
College Education’’ 


Fellows who have used their musical talent to go through 
college, to help them win success in their career, tell you 
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Above—Kittanning wa 
Band of Kittanning, Pa. 
James Colonna, Instructor 
and Director. Organized 
in June, 1925—first appear- 
ance September, 1925, 
Conn instruments used, 


At left—Scotland Munici- 
pal Band of Scotland, 
South Dakota, G. C. Mc- 
.Clung, Director, one of 
the most successful bands 


their experiences in this new Free Book. Send for your 
copy now and realize what you can do if you will cultivate 
your musical bump. 


Conn instruments are the choice of the world’s greatest 
artists. They are easiest to play, as wellas beautiful in tone, 
perfect in scale, reliable in action. And with all their exclu 
sive features Conns cost no more. 


Free Trial; Easy Payments 


Send coupon now for details of free trial offer on any Conn 
instrument. Remember Conn is the only maker of every. 
instrument used in the band. Highest honors at world 
expositions. 


If you can whistle, you can learn to playa Conn. Players 
are always in demand, both socially and profes- 
sionally. You'll be popular—and you can make 
money besides, if you choose. Mention instru-- 
ment which interests you, 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 302 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Send This Coupon for Complete Information 


C. G, CONN, Ltd., 302 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 

Without obligation to me please send literature and details of your 
lans for complete band C),or orchestra 0 equipment. Details of 
ee trial offer on 
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THE SUDDEN SHOWMAN 


S Rann Braden sent the big 
truck he was driving slow- 
ly over the road, his tanned 
face was melancholy, for 

once, and ‘his level blue-gray eyes 
gazed absently into the distance. 
Half unconsciously he noticed that 
the big billboard directly across 
from his employer’s.rolling acres 
had gaudy new sheets on it. That 
made the fourth time it had been 
changed. First the Selfridge show 
billing had appeared; then, as 
though by magic, the flaming ad- 
vertisements of the larger Brewster 
Brothers’ circus had met the eyes 
of all passers-by. A week there- 
after, Selfridge again—now it was 
Brewster for the second time. 

Rann—short for Randolph 
—had seen the big white ad- 
vance car of the Selfridge 
circus down at the depot 
weeks ago, and he wondered 
vaguely why the bills should 
be changed so often. The 
two shows were coming in- 
to Grayleyville, ten miles 
away, within ten days of 
each other, and apparently 
they were fighting’ like mad 
to see which could outbill 
the other. 

Well, it was nothing to 
him, anyway. Fat chance he 
would have to see either 
show, for that matter, as 
long as he worked for Jar- 
vis. And there didn’t seem 
to be any opportunity for 
him to work elsewhere. 

A cloud of dust became 
visible, a mile and a half 
ahead. The next second 
one of the big busses that 
plied between Grayleyville 
and Ponton rushed into 
sight around the turn, going 
so fast that the dust bil- 
lowed up as though in the 
path of a whirlwind. Must 
be behind schedule, Rann 
reflected, and then immersed 
himself in his bitter 
thoughts once more. 

It had been a stunning surprise he’d had two weeks 
before. ‘Henry Jarvis, posing as his dead father’s friend 
and then as Rann’s own, had proved a snake in the 
grass. It wouldn’t have been so bad if he’d come out in 
the open, admitted he held the mortgage on the former 
Braden farm, and foreclosed it like a man. But hidden 
behind a banker's skirts, sending Mr. Braden into his 
grave with worry, taking the farm, employing Rann 
himself afterward “just to give my friend’s boy a 
chance—” 

“Just to get a hundred and fifty dollars worth of work 
a month for forty,” the blonde young giant told him- 
self savagely—and he knew it was true. 

That onrushing bus was fairly eating up the road, but 
Rann paid no attention to it. For two weeks his mind 
had been in a turmoil. Jarvis was a close, hard-fisted, 
puritanical old mah—Rann had always known that. And 
when Rann’s father had died, he owed Jarvis six hun- 
dred dollars that Rann had known about. Neither 
father nor son had known that Jarvis, and not the 
bank, had also held the mortgage on the Braden acres. 
Rann was working for forty dollars a month and his 
board, collecting only ten of it and letting the other 
thirty apply on his father’s debt. 


ND he was worth more. Somehow or other he had 

always been a natural mechanic—handy with his 
hagds, and with a real love for machinery and fine work- 
manship of any kind. All the machinery of Jarvis’ 
great wheat farm Rann kept in apple pie shape, from 
trucks and tractors to the great reapers and binders, 
and in his spare time a hundred repair jobs kept him 
busy. The electric light plant, wagons, the two pas- 


senger cars—he was really boss mechanic of an institu- 
tion that was large enough to keep a crew of at least 
three skilled men. And for forty dollars a month! And 
slaving for a man whom he’d thought his best friend, 
tied down by an ironclad contract to work’ until the six 
hundred dollars had been paid at the rate of thirty 
dollars a month! Jarvis had tried to say that he’d 
bought the Braden farm from the bank to add to his 
own holdings, but Jim Weatherby, the Braden lawyer, 
had told Rann differently. It was Jarvis who’d held 
the mortgage all the time, and egged on the banker, 
his agent, to dun Mr. Braden into his grave. 


HAT bus couldn’t be overlooked any longer. Its pow- 

erful motor roaring like mad, it came thundering down 
the smooth road at close to fifty miles an hour. .Rann 
got well to the side of the road as he scrutinized it 
interestedly. It was full of men, and there must be 
something vitally important ahead to make it go so 
fast. It was marked “Special,” too. 

Suddenly there was a report like a cannon shot. The 
great car veered perilously, and skidded wildly toward 
the ditch. For a few seconds Rann literally stopped 
breathing, as he watched the driver right his unwieldy 


car. 

Then he heaved a sigh of relief. The bus came to 
rest within six inches of the ditch. Dog-gone good driv- 
ing, Rann reflected. He himself could have done no bet- 
ter, and he was a real driver since he’d been putting in 
eighteen hours a day for Henry Jarvis. 

A swarm of men erupted from the bus as Rann 
stopped his truck, A tanned, roughly-dressed, compe- 
tent looking crew, too, in overalls and soft straw hats 


“They fought like wild cats, with fists 
and feet and elbows. 


By Rex Lee 


Illustrated by Ernest Fuhr 


with the brims turned 
down, Most of them 
seemed beyond middle 
age, and as they shout- 
ed and talked there was 
a strange tang in their 
speech. There’d been a 
blowout in one of the 
rear tires, and they 
cursed it picturesquely. 

“Nope — not a spare 
on the crate!” yelled a 
gray-headed fellow to 
an old man who walked 
with a cane. “We'll be 
two hours late unless—” 

“Look there!” yelped 
a high-pitched voice. 
“That there billboard’s 
covered with Brewster 
Brothers’ paper ag’in!” 

Several curses 
boomed forth, and then 
the gray-haired man, 
his bull-dog jaw thrust 
forward and his white 
moustache wiggling 
with wrath, barked or- 
ders. 

“You, Tampa Slim 
and Johnny Jumpup, 
git over there’n and 
cover quick. And we'll 
git into Grayleyville if 
we have to go on a 
flat!” 

As the two men des- 
ignated leaped into the 
bus, Rann noticed, for 
the first time, that 
there were several long- 
handled brushes stacked 
in the rear. A second 
later, before he had 
alighted from his truck, 
he saw three men 
emerge from the inter- 
ior of the car, oné with 
a pail of paste, another 
with brush and great sheets of paper, and a third with 
two more brushes. .This must be the billing crew of 
the Selfridge show. 

Rann’s heart jumped a bit, for the inborn love of a 
circus that seems imbedded in every fellow was un- 
usually strong within him. For the past few months, 
Rann’s life had been just about all work and no play. 

Most of the men were grouped about the tire, but the 
boss billposter and the gigantic old man in a Panama 
hat were walking toward him. Without thinking he 
found himself shouting to them: 

“T’m going to Grayleyville, suh, for a load of feed in 
a few minutes. Soon’s I load a few things aboard. You- 
all are welcome to a ride.” 

His Southern dialect had persisted despite three years 
in Iowa, and in his softly slurred speech the drawl of 
the Southland was ever obvious. 

“Great! And you'll be paid!” stated the old man, 
who was the only one in the lot boasting a collar, neck- 
tie, and coat. “We've got to be there within a half hour! 
How about twenty-five dollars for the use of your 
truck, and you drive it?” 

“Yes, suh!” 

He wouldn’t bother to load up—those ‘tools could 
wait, anyway. And Jarvis would be tickled to make 
twenty-five dollars for practically nothing. He didn’t 
think a bit more of his right eye than he did of a 
nickel, 

“Load everything on this truck!” yelled the boss, and 
the men hove to without delay. There was an air of 
wild excitement about the gang—bright-eyed and 
flushed, they seemed to be laboring under some half- 
pleasant strain. Rann was tingling with an anticipation 
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which he could not quite analyze. Perhaps it was the 
thrill of having anything, however slight, to do with a 
circus—but surely something was up— 

“T’ll turn her around, suh, and be all ready,” he told 
the old man calmly, and suited the action to the word. 
As he finished swinging the big truck, he saw a horse- 
man galloping across the fields from the farmhouse. 
That would be Jarvis. He’d be tickled at that twenty- 
five dollars. Somehow Rann rebelled against.the mere 
thought of giving the old skin-flint that money. How he 
hated that granite-faced, hard-eyed hypocrite! 


HE three men had covered the Brewster Brothers’ 

paper and were on the truck when Jarvis-came gal- 
loping up, riding crop in hand. In his wide-brimmed 
straw sombrero, he was a huge figure of a man as he 
sat his big horse easily, and his shaded face, was thin- 
lipped and impassive as he 
shouted: 


the tanned showmen had changed into something 
deadly. Before Rann could move, a half dozen men 
were surging toward Jarvis. The farmer raised his rid- 
ing whip, and put the spurs into his horse. The big 
animal leaped forward straight at the billposters. ;.~ 

There was a wild scramble, and one,man: went. down. 
The next second Jaryis.was dragged from his™horse, 
fighting like a wildeat.!-The men were ugly-faced, and 
as Rann_leaped forward _fists were rising and falling 
swiftly. E ? 

With all the strength in_his superb body and cat-like 


muscles, Rann fought his way in, The billposters were — 


knocked: aside like tenpins and Rann heaved and threw 
them-out.of his way. He reached Jarvis’ side just in 
baa to hit the boss billposter squarely in‘the jaw and 
send him‘kicking an instant before his own blow would 
haye Janded on the rugged Jarvis. 

~ “Get on that truck!” yelped 
the youngster as the non- 


“What are you doin’, Rann? 
What are these roughnecks 
doin’ on that truck?” 

Rann leaped lightly from 
the seat to the ground, and ~- 
walked toward the cold-eyed™ ~ 
Jarvis as he explained. 

“These are circus,men. 
Their bus had a blowout, and 
they’re giving twenty-five dol- 
lars for the use of the truck 
to Grayleyville. I told ’em 
I'd take ’em right in, inas- 
much as I was going in any- 
way—_? 

“Oh, you did, did you?” 
barked Jarvis. “Well, you 
listen to this! I'll tell you 
who’s to ride in my _ trucks 
and ‘what they’re to do, un- 
derstand? And no. sneaking, 
thieving showmen’ll use ’em, 
either! Get down off that 
truck, the hull kit an’ boodle 
of yuh, and git down mighty 
quick!” 

Rann’s lean, high. cheek 
boned face colored faintly, 
and suddenly hazel flecks 
were dancing in his ordinarily: 
tranquil eyes. His body was 
afire—the humiliation of this 
scorching before these men, 
and the entire uselessness of 


trations. 


In the Stirring Days of 


‘Seventy-Six! 


SP BEACHERY, stark and_ perilous 

i wherever he-turned met young Jeff 
Rowntree, patriot — treachery that 

*, might, mean not only unknown danger 
to,him but death to the hopes of the 
_staunch little» body of men who were 
making America, back there before the 

. first peal of the Liberty Bell. Desperate 

., days—those of 150 years ago. Who was _ 
friend, who was enemy? Who patriot, 
who Tory? Jeff. Rowntree and his 

~ brother Stuart went through heart- 

- chilling,” breath-taking adventure be- 
fore they found out—and when they 
finished, fine old Benjamin Franklin — 
called. them soldiers of the new nation. * 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, author of 
“Nicholas Rowntree” and “Spanish 
Gold,” has written a gripping seriai in 

» “Seventy-Six!’’—one you'll enjoy from 
start to finish, ‘with its adventure and 
“its splendid Clyde O, DeLand illus- 


It Starts Next Month 


plused showmen stood about 
in puzzled wonder. “Jarvis, I 


gang to Grayleyv: 


something cold and hard. He 
walked to the truck, and got 
to the seat. The billposters, 
muttering among themselv 
climbed. on,» throwing occa- 


vis. 


utes after you get to town!” 
Jarvis roared at Rann, but 
‘the blonde’ Braden did not 
answer. A quick’ look around 
to see that. everyone was on, 
and he sent the truck on its 
way. 


HE old man with the cane 

was beside him on the 
front seat; the rest standing 
in the rear, Rann drove with 
his eyes straight to the front, 
and his heart was heavy. Jar- 
vis would make good his 


Jarvis’ attitude! It was just. 
because Rann had dared 
to make a move for himself. ? ; 

There was a second of silence. Rann’s racing mind 
found one solution for Jarvis’ ridiculous raving. He 
hated diversions of all kinds—said they were inventions 
of the devil. The real reason he hated them, accord- 
ing to Young, the old foreman, was that it took people’s 
minds off their work. Probably he figured some of his 
men would want an afternoon off to see the show. 

But it was utterly preposterous! The truck was go- 
ing to Grayleyville anyway, and these men evidently 

“had business which was vitally important. Jarvis sim- 
ply hated Rann himself because he was the son of his 
father, hated these men because they were circus men, 
and, like the old tyrant he was, was delighted to upset 
their plans. 

The outwardly tranquil, contained young Southerner 
was boiling inside as his face flushed redder. First his 
father, then he himself, had been oppressed by Jarvis, 
and now he was being humiliated deliberately— 

“We're willing to pay you liberally, sir, for the use—” 
started the old man soothingly, but suddenly Rann 
injected himself into matters. 

“Don’t say a word!” he drawled evenly, and now his 
face was white and grim. “I’m going to take these men 
into town in your truck, Jarvis, whether you like it or 
not! And I'll hand you the twenty-five and your truck 
and then I’m quittin’ an’ you can do what yuh like about 
it, suh!” 

«A t-a-boy !” yelled some irrepressible billposter. They 
were like boys as they crowded to the side of the truck, 
watching. er 

“You've got a contract, and by gum, you'll keep it!” 
snarled Jarvis, crowding his. horse close to the wide- 
shouldered Braden. “Get these men off that truck!” 

For answer Rann turned, and walked deliberately to 
the step. Without looking at Jarvis he put his foot on it 
and started to swing up. 

The next second a shout of “Look out!” preceded, by 
a split second, a quick grasp on his shoulder that sent 
him spinning down into the dust at the horse’s feet. 

“Get back to the house, you young whelp!” yelled the 
infuriated Jarvis. “And, by Godfrey, I'll teach you that 
youre a hired man and that you'll do what I say, you 
whippersnapper! Get off that truck, the rest of you!” 

As Rann bounded to his feet his brain was white-hot, 
and it seemed that something must happen to relieve 
him or he’d go mad. Never in his life had he felt like 
that before—red spots were dancing in front of his eyes. 

“TLet’s get the old rube!” yelled a scornful voice, and 
the next second a wave of men rolled over the sides of 
the truck. 

The spirit of boyish zest that had seemed to possess 


threat, and Jarvis was power- 
ful. And Rann was in the 
wrong, technically. He had no right to take Jarvis’ 
truck, But somehow the man had goaded him into 
madness. He’d even got in bad with the eireus men. 
He’d hit the boss himself on the jaw—and he'd had 
wild visions of maybe joining the show. Now he had 
a fat chance—he’d be in jail— 

“Good work, son,” came a quiet voice in his ear, 
and he turned te meet the shrewd, wrinkled old eyes 
beside him, twinkling through the shielding glasses. “You 
are helping us—and you saved a nasty fight back there.” 

“The kid’s there, ain’t he?” came a loud voice. It 
was the boss billposter. “Just as I was gonna paste this 
old geezer, the brat hits me, and I'll swear I’m groggy 
yet. How about it, kid? Thought we was doin’ you a 
favor! What ails the old coot? We just got tuh git to 
Grayleyville—” 

Again the spirit of the gang had changed. As Rann 
sent the truck roaring over the road, the men behind 
him seemed to have forgotten 
all about what had passed. Ap- 
parently it-was just an inci- 
dent in their eventful lives— 
and what was ahead was all 
that mattered. And the boss 
hadn’t grouched at all about 
being hit! 

“What’s up, sir?” Rann 
finally asked the old man. 

“Billing war,” he returned 
slowly. Somehow it appeared to 
Rann that the circus man was 
persistently sizing him up. His 
eyes seemed always on the 
youngster beside him, 

“The Brewster Brothers’ show 
is covering up all our paper— 
they don’t get in until ten days 
after we do—and trying to 
freeze us out. We've got a 
right to the locations, and by . 
the mighty, we're going to keep | | 
7em! And we can’t afford to 
keep our billing men hanging 
around here until the show 
comes in, covering and recover- 
ing the boards! The big show 
can, So we're having a show- 
down to-day! The Brewster 
crew’s in Grayleyville covering 
cour paper, and we'll catch up 
with ’em, believe me!” 


am through. I’m driving this 


te §  » robust 
“You'll be ‘in jail two Sowkss o- 
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The old-timer said this with a sort of joyous ferocity. 
It was plain that he must have been a veritable colos- 
sus of a man in his youth. Even now, bald and old as 
he was, his mighty shoulders and huge body, without 


‘an’ ounce of fat on it, had all the earmarks of power. 


And never in his life had Rann looked into eyes like 
those. Itf.seemed as though there could be no secrets 
hidden from*them—that wisdom and the insight which 
makes no mistakes dwelt in them. 

Back in the truck the gang were laughing, talking, 
reminiscing, an undercurrent of excitement running 
through their words. The boss billposter was saying: 

“When I was with the Comanche Bill show in 1905, 
I tangled with old Roche when he was with the Hale- 
bard-Walters show. Butte, Montana, it was, and we 
kidnapped old Roche for three days and his men didn’t 
know what to do or where to go! When we got out of 


town, we’d had that town papered for three days from 


one end of it t’ the other, and Roche was so far back 


‘on his schedule that he couldn’t take five minutes to 


» 
he is pretty smooth, though!” interrupted an- 
voice. “I worked with him with the old Allen 
In Orange, Texas, I’ll be dog-goned if he didn’t 


eover!” 
© 


= eover the Will Coleman show paper and then get depu- 


sit and guard every location until the Coleman 
se leave town! The mayor in that town was a 


‘Roche knows pretty near as marly mayors as old man 
Tronley ” laughed the boss. “How about it, Jim?” 
The ol beside Rann chuckled. 
“Uh huh.” 

“Look at the kid drive!” shouted somebody as Rann 
Despite himself, Rann 


dexterot avoided two bumps. 
Nageed pleasure, although at the same moment 


something that seemed to stick in his throat. 


sional jéers at the raging Jar- To hear these adventurers of the road talk so casually of 


bust struggles from Maine to California—to glimpse 
devil-may-care spirit that animated them, 
brought a feeling of hopeless envy to the orphaned 
Southerner. 


T seemed that he was tied hand and foot—had been 
ever since his father died and left him in debt. Some- 
how, within himself, he felt that there were capabilities 
which had never been brought to light. It was mad- 
dening to be frustrated—to sit and watch the world go 
by without a chance to do more than drudge along. 

Then his heart bounded with the knowledge that at 
last he had taken the bull by the horns. That contract 
was illegal—he was a minor. He’d intended to live up 
to it, but surely he had a legitimate excuse to break it. 
Underpaid, overworked, ill-treated by a man he had just 
found to be his enemy—that was reason enough to walk 
out on him. He'd go to jail, if he had to, over that 
truck business, and then he’d go out and fight the world 
on his own and beat it. He’d slave at anything to pa: 
off that six hundred dollars, and then, with all the eart! 
before him, he’d wrest from it the edtcation and the 
experience and the success he felt he had it in him, to 
achieve. 

He couldn’t get over the sportsmanship of the boss 
billposter. Rann had knocked him down, and the gray- 
headed old wanderer was laughing about it! And how 
those jovial roughnecks looked forward to the coming 
struggle! 

That made him think of something. He turned to 
the old man beside him, and over the roar of the motor 
shouted: 

“If the locations are yours, I should think the law—” 

“Only a few of ’em are regular leased billboards,” 
explained his companion. “The rest are private loca- 
tions that we get for tickets. The Brewster show comes 
in and gives tickets for them, too, for their paper. It’s 
not supposed to go up until 
after we leave, of course. But 
it always does, when we play 
close together, And while we 
were winning a lawsuit their 
paper’d be up, our show’d have 
come and gone, and our bills 
wouldn’t be in sight. We’ve got 
f eee on ourselves, that’s 
all!” 

The truck was entering’ the 
outskirts of Grayleyville now, 
and Rann had to slow down. 
He knew that Jarvis had called 
up, and at every crossing he 
watched the policeman for a 
signal to stop. Jarvis wouldn’t 
miss the ice — not when 
he’d been in a temper like that. 
And the bitter, heart-sick Rann 
knew in his soul that although 
he had been technically wrong, 
he was morally right. His mo- 
tives had been above suspicion 
—and Jarvis had had no right 
to humiliate him—nor, to knock 
him down. It was just his ty- 
rannical, stubborn disposition 
that caused him to fight ‘the 
ideas or wishes of anyone in 
the world. These _billposters 
were in the right, and it had 
been an opportunity to do 


Rann drove 

with his eyes 

straight to 
the front. 
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them a favor and make 
money at the same time. 


“I’m wrong, and yet I’m ° 
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employer, and something in the man’s attitude and ex- 
pression puzzled him. Jarvis sat motionless, his face 
lowering and his eyes oddly uneasy. 


right, too!” Rann reflected, 
but that sickening feeling 
within him would not down. 
Jarvis would never let up on 
him, he knew, and Jarvis was 
a powerful man — the biggest 
farmer in the county, a di- 
rector in the bank, one of the 
political big bugs of the state. 

“There they are—and that 
there shed’s plastered with 
their paper!” yelled a man 
they called Fishtail, and 
Rann’s level eyes leaped 
ahead. 

A long horse shed, close to 
the center of the town, was covered with 
flaming Brewster Brothers’ paper. Just one 
end of it still held the Selfridge billing, 
and. they were preparing to cover that. 
And there were fully thirty men gathered 
around it. 

“We gave sixty tickets for that!” came 
old Ironley’s meticulous voice. “Best lo- 
cation in town!” 

“And are they expectin’ us?” chuckled 
the boss. “Ask me, Jerry, are they ex- 
pectin’ us? Well, here we come, laughin’ 
and scratchin’!” 

And suddenly Rann’s heart leaped at 
the spirit of the crew behind him. It was 
all in the game, to them—and in place of 
hatred there seemed to be a boyish zest 
which would not down. 

“Tn ten minutes our bills’ll be up there, 
and they won’t have no desire t’ cover 
’em,” grunted a squat little fellow with 
his hair cropped close as a convict’s. Bil- 
liard Ball, they called him. 

Rann, his‘ blue gray eyes flashing al- 
though his face and manner were contained, swung the 
truck up alongside the curb. Two dozen interested on- 
lookers were on the sidewalks, watching. 

“Hi, Roche!” “roared the Selfridge boss. 
come, big boy!” 

Roche, boss billposter of the Big Show, bellowed de- 
fiance but come they did. Like a tidal wave of hu- 
manity the billposters were off the truck, and by the 
time Rann had leaped to the ground the onlookers had 
melted to one side, scared to death, and the Brewster 
men were fighting with their backs to the bills. 

Shouts and laughs and curses smote the air as hairy 
arms rose and fell. Soon a half dozen pairs of men, 
locked together, were writhing on the ground. They 
fought like wildcats, with fists and feet and elbows. 
Rann, on the outskirts of the melee, saw Ironley clam- 
ber down from his seat, cane in hand, 


“Here we 


[ROM all directions came people—in cars, in wagons, 

on foot, to watch. Rann saw two policemen gal- 
loping toward the fight, blowing their whistles fran- 
tically. His powerful body at ease, although his eyes 
were like stars, Rann watched, aching to join in and 
help the outnumbered gang who were trying to cap- 
ture the location to which they were entitled. 

Suddenly a stunning blow hit him on the side of the 
head, and he stumbled to his knees. Like a flash he 
was up to meet the charge of a big, bearded fellow who 
was weilding the broken handle of a brush. Pantherlike, 
Rann slipped his head aside and took the blow on his 
shoulder, and then leaped in. They went to the ground 
in a flash—and the bearded Brewster man did not arise 
for the moment. 

Then two men rushed him, and he struck out with 
fists that darted through the air like twin rattlesnakes. 
Years in the “Y” gym back home, before he had come 
North, had made of Rann a perfectly controlled man of 
muscles, and the last three years on a farm had filled 
him out and given him strength. With a fierce joy in 
the battle he was soon in the thick of the melee, fairly 
mowing his antagonists down. 

“The kid’s in again—watch him go!” came a sten- 
torian bellow sounding plainly above the motors of au- 
tomobiles, the screams of women, the shrill of police- 
men’s whistles. 

Suddenly Rann found himself at the board, and turned 
with his back to it. A heaving, kicking mass in front of 
him parted, and the disheveled boss came catapulting 
through. 

“Hi, Kid!” he roared breathlessly, an instant before 
ae vt down from a blow that caught him from be- 

Quick as a cat Rann stooped and grabbed him, warding 
off a punch with upraised arm. The next second he had 
thrown the unconscious boss close to the fence, and with 
legs spread wide over him was fighting a ring of gleam- 
ing-eyed enemies. He alone of the whole Selfridge crew 
had reached the board, and suddenly that ‘stable wall 
beeate a symbol of victory which must be held at all 


Ere ‘seemed that the Brewster men felt that way too. 
Six of them, jammed together, strove to drag him down. 
Quarters were too close for real fighting. What advan- 


“These are circus men. Their bus 
had a blowout,” Rann explained. 


tage there was in the massing of the men was in Rann’s 
favor, for his short-arm jolts had the effectiveness of 
the trained boxer’s, whereas the others seemed lost if 
they could not swing. His blonde hair, glinting in the 
sunshine in wild disarray, his shirt torn from his back 
and bronzed shoulders showing the rippling muscles be- 
neath, Rann jabbed and pushed and heaved. ‘Once two 
men got to his neck and dragged at him, and as he 
clawed them off another was kicking at his feet. Stag- 
gering, breathless, aware of the wild shouts of his ac- 
complices as they fought desperately to get to him, 
Rann was like a smiling, indomitable Viking. 

Twice he went down, but each time, with gargantuan 
heaves, he: came up again. As though in a dream he 
could see old man Ironley watching, as he sucked the 
head of his cane and smiled. Then the wild blare of 
the police patrols, and he redoubled his efforts. That 
wall must be held— 

The last minute before the reserves came plowing 

through was a lam—a riot. The Selfridge men, 
shouting like Indians, made a last desperate effort to 
win. And Rann, with momentary space to work in, 
sent two men down. For an instant the others gave 
ground. Then, as they came forward, Rann picked up 
a little fellow with a wide, set grin on his face and 
quickly threw him into the middle of his advancing 
companions. 

As the »police came charging through, the fighting 
stopped in a second. Grinning men, nursing bleeding 
noses and spoiled teeth and tender shins, argued hotly 
about who’d won. And Selfridge had the edge. 

The ferocity seemed to have died with singular abrupt- 
ness. The police were so surprised they didn’t seem 
to know exactly what to do. The rioters filed into pa- 
trol wagons and commandeered cars, and the policemen 
se actually smiling as they heard shouted remarks 

e: 

“Look at Roche’s nose! 
ear, Roche?” 

“Frisco, if I'd had one more belt at you I’d have 
knocked a hole right through to China with you, you’d 
a hit that hard!” 

“Where’s the kid? Hi, Kid! Why didn’t yuh post 
a few bills when yuh got there?” 

Somehow there was a warm feeling in Rann’s heart 
as he climbed in the patrol wagon. It was like a big 
farce—didn’t seem serious. Then a hard, fleshy face 
leapt up at him from a parked Ford. 

Jarvis! He’d taken no chances, but driven in to see 
that Rann was jailed. He must feel satisfied now, Rann 
thought grimly. He stole another look at his former 


Who hung it under your 


Ten minutes later the two 
gangs, joshing each other 
like so many schoolboys, were 
herded into court without cere- 
mony. Old man Ironley was 
there, whispering to the judge. 
Five minutes later Jarvis, like 
some avenging angel, was sit- 
ting in the crowded courtroom. 

It didn’t take long. One by 
one they stepped up, and were 
fined ten dollars apiece and 
costs. Ironley paid the fines of 
the Selfridge men, and a ner- 
vous, well-dressed little man 
did likewise for the Brewster 

billposters, 

Rann did not 
look at Jarvis 
when he was on 
the stand, nor 

did he hear the 

buzz of sur- 

prised interest 
from the on- 
lookers. He was 
taut and strain- 
- ed, waiting for 


Jarvis to rise and accuse him of anything, from stealing 
a truck on. The suspense was maddening—but Jarvis 
neither moved nor spoke up to the time they all left 
the courtroom. 

Rann found himself beside Mr. Ironley as they trooped 
out, and that gigantic old-timer said: 

“T want to have a talk with you, son, I—” 

“Here’s the human typhoon now!” yelled Frisco Red 
loudly. “Typh, give us your fin. You're there, boy!” 

The red-headed little Irishman shook hands solemnly, 
and others crowded around the young Southerner and 
joshed the Brewster men about what a “sucker,” which 
is the name for all people outside the show business, had 
done to them. Then a voice from the curious crowd 
reached Rann’s reddened ears, and he stumbled toward 
Jarvis. For a second he was apprehensive—then that 
unwonted look in his harsh employer’s face brought him 
a ray of hope. Had some miracle come to pass? 

“Rann, you did me a good turn this afternoon,” mum- 
bled the farmer. “I ain’t gonna send yuh t’ jail. And 
you needn’t work no longer.” 

For a moment Rann was literally paralyzed. What 
had come over the hard-bitten old farmer? He did not 
see Ironley smiling gently behind him, nor did he know 
that during the melee Ironley and Jarvis had held con- 
verse together, and that Ironley had talked considerable 
turkey to Jarvis. The old showman had taken in the 
situation thoroughly—and Jarvis, who had no desire to 
have his underhanded meanness and the day’s humilia- 
tion broadcast through all the neighboring towns, had~ 
not been hard to convince when Ironley argued that it 
would be better for him not to press any charges against 
the boy. 

Rann accepted Jarvis’ decision with a nod, his steady 
eyes probing deep into the older man’s. 

“Good-by, suh,” he drawled gently. “Yuh’ll get every 
dime I owe yuh as fast as I can make it, I know what 
you did to Dad, suh, and even if yuh did have a right 
to do it, legally, that doesn’t keep me from wanting to 
keep the smell of such as you out of my nose, 

“One thing more. From your skinflint angle, I was 
wrong about the truck. I apologize.” 

He'd forgotten, momentarily, that Ironley wanted to 
see him. When he turned from Jarvis, it was like turn- 
ing into the unknown. Anything might be ahead. The 
world was before him, to fight and maybe— 

“How'd you like to be a circus man, son?” came the 
old man’s gentle voice, and Rann turned like a shot. 

In the momentary silence Ironley looked over the 
youngster again. Broad forehead and cheek bones above 
a small, square chin, and (Continued on ‘page 43) 


Lyfe would 
watch him 
jealously, 
with burning 
eyes. 


O one could tell the story of Barto, the black 

man, better than Renfrew could. It was Ren- 

frew, a constable of the Royal Northwest 

Mounted Police, who had ferreted out the part 
which Barto had played in the murder of Lyfe at 
Sagrinay, Alberta. It was he who had run the giant 
black man to earth and, with Staff Sergeant Deming, 
had captured him; and, with Deming, Renfrew had sat 
all night in the bare little office of the police post at 
Sagrinay listening to the black man’s story. 

That was the beginning of it. The whole of it, the 
story as Renfrew afterwards told it to the boys at 
Walniey, was made up of many contributions. There was 
the many paged report which came from Nome, Alaska, 
and there were the various documents concerning the 
origin and the position in life of the boy, Scott McLeod, 
whom Barto had tried to steal, All these things came 
afterward; were collected laboriously, with infinite pa- 
tience, by the police. Yet they were all a part of the 
black man’s story, and Renfrew had a way of putting 
them together... . 

“The story starts in Nome,” he told the boys, who 
had been bombarding him with ques- 
tions. “Barto, the black man, was born 
in Bermuda, but at the beginning of this 
story he came to Nome.” 

“Why?” 

“That’s the story . . .” 

And thereafter nothing was heard but 
the quiet voice of Renfrew as he rode in 
his memory, the scenes of past adven- 
ture. 


ARTO was a black man, and he 

looked like an Indian; his mother 
had been a West Indian negro, his father 
aan Aztec. The mixed blood gave him 
an aspect of resolute but sinister strength 
of body and intention. Also, he derived 
from remote forebears a remarkable 
dignity, so that as he sat in the police 
post that night at Sagrinay, a confessed 
murderer, and claimed from both sides 
of his ancestry the blood of kings, his 
words carried the sound of truth. 

“And my ancestors were kings of 
civilized people,” the black man had 
said. “When you white men were bar- 7 
barians, living in reed huts, they dwelt thd 
in palaces, surrounded by men of learn- 46 
ing. I, too, am a man of learning.” 

And he was. As Renfrew and Deming 
sat there in the room with the gigantic figure of Barto 
making them feel small and fragile in their gay scarlet 
tunics, they realized that the. deep-voiced giant was a 
man of learning. Yet they realized, too, that the black 
man’s learning, like everything else about him, was 
fantastic, unfinished, rude with the rudeness of rough, 
hand-hewn things. Barto had gone to college, and had 


ie 


studied with a mind 
had held him back. 

“It's hard to exp 
“Bu 


you can take the tunnel; it will get you there 


same, but you won’t see anything or hear anything 


but what is on your train. 

“Barto had tried the tunnel route to 
had learned all right, but his peculiar m 
obsession of kingship, had sent en into 

he followed all through college, And | 
only what was on his train o thought.’ i 

And Renfrew’s story went on 0 show that Barto’s 
train of thought was a: That the hite man owed 
his rise from the'reed hut to a civilization which exalted 
him above the ancient civilizations of Africa and Aztec, 
to his knowledge of the metals. through his studies 
of history, literature, and chemistry, Barto had twisted 
everything he learned into that mental tunnel—because 
the white man had conquered the secrets and the uses 
of metal, the white man had conquent e earth. 0 
had left the college at Mexico City w 
ble of facts which he had twisted into proofs of his own 
ingenious theory. Then he had gone to work. 

He had gone to work as a sailor, because that would 
take him out into the world, His father’s means had 
stopped short of helping him after college, and he had 
had to make his own way. It had been a hard way, for 
he had found that the barbarous white men with whom 
he came in contact had no use for the blood of ancient 
African kings, save to make it work for them. So he 
had brooded over the matter of metals, and made his 
way from one mining community to another, intent on 
wrestling the white man’s secret from him. He had 
learned long before, of course, that the most powerful 
of the metals was gold. But he had become aware that 
me puuet learn how to get control of great quantities of 
gold. 

You can picture Barto sitting there in the dim lamp 
light of the Mounted Police post at Sagrinay: explain- 
ing all this in the middle of the night to Renfrew and 
Deming. He explained it very seriously, very deliber- 
ately and earnestly. To him it was a reasonable and 
logical argument for nothing less than murder. Barto 
was a most remarkable criminal, because in his own 
dark, straightforward mind, he was not a murderer at 
all. He was an irresistible force, moving relentlessly 
toward a goal which had been conceived in heaven 
knows what remote, jungle conflicts, and his movements 
were dictated by cold reason. 

He must have gold. Surely Renfrew could see that? 
Could appreciate that? And Deming. Deming was a 


Barto, the rifle across his knee, took the first 
watch that night, Lyfe obediently retiring 
into his sleeping bag. 


a colossal jum- 
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redcoat, a white man, who was the creature of the white 
man’s law. Couldn’t he understand how necessary it 


was Barto to have that gold? 
: nfrew had made no answer, had merely sat there 


1g with thoughtful eyes every shade of expres- 
on the black man’s face—with his hand on the 
er of his revolver. : 

‘What did you do then?” Deming had demanded, 
y eager to hear the black man’s story. 

ent to Nome!” Barto had answered—and the 
f ed on. a 
ARTO went to Nome, in Alaska, because in those 
days every man greedy for gold was on his way to 
Nome. You ean picture him there in that grand, rock 
littered country of majestic distances, a dark and sinis- 
ter figure, gigantic, in a teaming mob of gold hungry 
adventurers. He was welcomed there because of his 
strength, which was equal to that of two or three or- 
dinary men. There were arduous trails to follow, and 
heavy burdens to transport over those trails. Where 
other men struggled against the roughest barriers of un- 
pitying nature, and many died from exhaustion on the 
trail, black Barto came through with a magnificent and 
invaluable ease. So he carried the burdens of many 
men, and was richly paid for it. He carried the bur- 
dens of Ralph McLeod. 

McLeod was one of the fortunate ones. He had 
been among the first: of the gold seekers to find gold, 
and he had staked out a claim where the yellow metal 
was rich in the gravel: a fortune at the feet of the 
worker; a visible temptation, a garden of gold, And to 
this garden McLeod brought Barto to be his laborer 
and burden bearer—Barto who must have gold to win 
the kingship which was in his blood. 

Barto came, bearing a great load of provisions and 
supplies for the lonely, frightened miner, Yes, McLeod 
was frightened. He had found a rich claim, he had 
found this garden of gold, and he was frightened, be- 
cause he knew that. Alaska was crowded with men who 
had staked their lives and fortunes upon finding such 
riches as his gravel flaunted to the eyes of every passer- 
by. He knew that many of those adventurers would not 
hesitate to rob him if they could; so the poor fellow, 
seeing in the mighty strength of the black man a valu- 
able guard against aggression, engaged to protect his 
gold, Barto, who Jater was to use his need for that metal 
as a logical excuse for murder. ‘ 

That was a terribly ironic thing. And it was pitiful, 
too, for among the innumerable men who came to the 
North in greed and for adventure, McLeod was one of 
the few who had come for a purpose unselfish, even if it 
was a foolish purpose and a vain one. McLeod had a 
son. And that was all he had. In the lonely evenings 
which he and Barto spent in the shack which McLeod 
had built upon his claim, he used to tell the black man 
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Barto found McLeod in the snow. He lay beside the trail in his sleeping bag. 


about his son. The boy was all McLeod lived for, he 
used to say for the boy’s sake he had joined the gold 
rush, and for the boy’s sake he lived here in squalor 
and bitter hardship, working his claim and storing his 
gold in little leather bags. When he had panned the 
gravel of its last crumb of the yellow metal, he would 
go back to the boy, and it would give that little fel- 
low a chance his father had never had. 

“J want he should be a gentleman,” little, red-haired 
McLeod would say. “Not like me, just a struggling 
farmer, and a roustabout. He’s going to be a gentle- 
man, and go through the colleges with the best of 
them. When I go back to him I'll be a rich man, and 
then he can have everything he likes.” 

Poor McLeod quite overlooked the fact that among 
the things the boy might have liked was the presence 
of a father: that an honest farmer could have been a 

* better father for the boy than a wandering gold miner. 
Perhaps Barto thought that, too. Perhaps he thought 
that the absent and far distant little white boy was a 
thing of no importance whatever—if he did, he was to 
find out his mistake later. Anyway that night at Sag- 
rinay he told. Renfrew and Deming quite frankly and 
openly, in his dignified, deliberate way, that. while Mc- 
Leod talked of what he was going to do with his gold 
when he’d got it all out, he, Barto, sat there silent, and 
consigeted how he was going to take the gold away from 

im, 


cpaEN Desmond Lyfe came into the story. Burto told 

how Lyfe came in with the first snow, behind a team 
of five hungry, savage dogs, cursing and swearing at them 
in his harsh, cruel voice. 

He ran his team up to the door of McLeod’s shack, 
and bellowed for admittance. 

“Come on, there!” he yelled imperiously. “Come out 
there, McLeod! Open up! A man ean freeze to death in 
this cursed snow!” 

Black Barto opened thé door of the shack, and stood 
in the doorway. He must have made a@ startling and 

' impressive figure as he stood there, slightly stooping 
under the beam which held the door jamb. 
\ “What do you want?” he boomed in his deep voice. 

Lyfe stood, surprised, his dogs yelping and poapring 
about him without restraint as he stared at the black 


man. 
And Barto saw fright in his eyes, for an instant. 
Then: “Isn't this McLeod’s claim?” demanded Lyfe, 
and he turned on his dogs with a whip he had in his 
hand, lashing them into silence. 


“Tt is,” he said. “Come in and let us shut this door.” 

Lyfe hurried in, and Barto, closing the door, saw that 
it was now McLeod's turn to be afraid—and guessed 
that his fright was for his gold. 

“How did you find me here?” McLeod asked. 

“Don’t be a fool!” Lyfe swore, jovially. “Your name 
is down in the land office records at Nome, and they’re 
all talking about your find.. You have all the luck, 
Mack.” 

“No, no,” protested little McLeod. “It isn’t a rich 
claim, Lyfe. It’s a disappointment. It’s not going to 
work out, I’m afraid. Not well, anyway.” 

Again Lyfe swore. He was black browed and bearded, 
swarthy of face, and harsh. 

“Don’t lie!” he swore. “It'll work out well enough 
for us. Who's the nigger?” 

And when he said that, Lyfe, in a queer way, sealed 
his own death warrant. . . . This, Renfrew came to 
realize as there in the Mounted Police post at Sagrinay 
he pieced together the things Barto told consciously in 
words, and the things he told unconsciously in gestures, 
bearing, and facial expression. . . With Lyfe’s first 
coming to that shack, Barto had seen in the black- 
browed Irishman a rival in his greed for McLeod’s gold 
—and you must remember that Barto was rapidly reach- 
ing the conclusion that it was excusable to kill a man for 
possession.of that’ metal. Then Lyfe called him a nig- 
ger. The black man never forgave Lyfe for that. 

“T am Barto!” he boomed from his corner in reply 
to Lyfe’s question. “You must not call me a nigger. I 
do not Jet men call me a nigger.” 

“Oh,” said Lyfe, seemingly somewhat taken aback. 
“Barto!” 

“Yes,” said the black man. “Barto is my name. You 
must not call me a nigger. I do not let men call me a 
nigger.” 

All this he probably boomed out in his even, digni- 
fied manner, and his gigantic bulk, his ‘savage, resolute 
face, doubtless gave his words an indescribable weight. 
Up there in the North, a man feels exceedingly isolated. 
At that moment Lyfe must have felt isolated with this 
great black man: a puny, insignificant force ranged 
against that magnificent, irresistible bulk. At any rate, 
he capitulated. 

“Tt was just a figure of speech,” he said. 

“But,” said Barto when he told his story to Renfrew 
that night at Sagrinay, “I knew then that he was my 
ve From that moment it was him or me. I knew 
it. 

McLeod must have known that Lyfe was his enemy, 


too. Lyfe evidently made no secret of it. In brutal, 
bullying fashion, he took possession of McLedd, his 
cabin, and his claim. 

“When you left Seattle, Mack, I lent you seven hun- 
dred dollars,” he said bluntly. “That ought to give me 
at least a three-quarters interest in your diggin’s.” 

“Why don’t you take it all?” cried McLeod bitterly. 

“T might do that,” mocked Lyfe. 

So he joined them there in the shack, an unwelcome 
guest. And there were the three of them, each greedily 
determined that the store of gold with which they were 
isolated in that waste of snow, should be his own. 

Barto told Renfrew and Deming how he used to sit 
in silence and listen to the other two men wrangle over 
the increasing hoard. From the black man’s queerly, 
almost childishly, faithful report, Renfrew could recon- 
struct those days: with Lyfe brutally, outspokenly, in- 
tent on stripping McLeod of as much as he could take, 
and McLeod desperately determined to see that the 
turbulent Irishman got nothing; with neither of them 
suspecting that the silent black man, greedy for the key 
that would exalt him above the white men, was plan- 
ning, while they quarrelled, to outwit them both. 

And the gold kept piling up in its little leathern bags 
in the corner of the cabin. Little leathern bags full of 
great riches which trickled out in golden streams when- 
ever one burst open. This happened frequently, for 
neither Lyfe nor McLeod could leave the bags’ alone. 
As the winter closed in upon them, they were forced to 
spend more and more of their time together in the 
shack. Probably because of the hatred which lay be- 
tween them, they had little to say to one another, and 
they turned to the gold as if for companionship; just 
ae for companionship, a lonely man might turn to a 

og. 

McLeod used to draw up a stool beside the pile of 
little bags, and pat them softly, stroke them gently. 
Then, very gently he would move them, rearrange the 
pile, so that he might stroke and pat those which were 
hidden by the bags which lay on top. Lyfe would watch 
him jealously, with burning eyes; and then, when the 
rude sewing with which the bags were sealed burst open, 
he would leap from his seat and swear at McLeod for a 
fool. McLeod, silent and distressed, would then scrape 
from the floor every crumb of the precious metal and 
carefully sew up the gaping mouth of the little bag. And 
doubtless Barto, black and gigantic, lounged in his cor- 
ner and watched these things with the sombre gaze 
that betrayed to neither of the men what was in his 
mind. (Continued on page 53) 


“Listen,” said the skipper, 
“and I'll tell you. An’ if 
you laugh—” 


OR half a day the wind blew 
from the northwest, and it blew 
like blustering sin. Forthwith it 
slung itself into the south and 
blew something better than a 
whole gale for thirty hours. And 
then it looked over the com- 
pass card, selected east 
northeast as the wickedest 
corner, got there backwards 
by the shortest route, and 
for one solid brutal week 
tried to blow the poor old 
Atlantic off its hoary moorings. 

And the Peregrine weathered it. That is, she kept 
topside up. . . With her long white snout hove-to 
first in one quarter, then in another, with a little rag of 
a jib set forward and a little patch of a storm trysail 
clinging to her mizzen, the three-master that had had 
to be towed out of Cape Coast Castle, for want of wind, 
fought it out alone there in about seventeen forty-five 
north and thirty-six west. Her exact position, though, 
is of no moment; for Thaddeus Horne had seen nothing 
to train his sextant on for ten days, and the line of pins 
straggling along the chart unrolled on that doughty 
skipper’s table, which marked her progress northwest- 
ward, had therefore ceased to struggle from that time 
on. Foul weather had in fact struck the Peregrine on 
the very evening that the African coast line, dim on her 
starboard quarter, had sunk into the sea. 

Her timbers groaned piteously. Her seams had started, 
forward: for she was very heavy with her million feet 
of mahogany logs—very heavy, very sullen, very tired. 
And the gray gulls that coasted over her plunging cross- 
trees looked down to see men with drawn gray faces, 
driven by Drew, the mate, at the pumps that endlessly 
gushed white bilge across her swept decks. 

Still and all, she was afloat. Everything considered, 
this was worth gratitude. 

In the creation of Thaddeus Horne, however, that 
humble quality had seemingly been clean forgotten. He 
was a hard man—hard as flint, and as cold, save when 
anger took him. Then . . . well, he had half-killed a 
man in Singapore, for some petty disobedience. 

The great gray-bearded skipper’s life had been an 
eternal battle, against long odds perhaps—an endless 
procession of encounters with sea and men from which, 
it is true, he had hitherto always snatched victory. But 
trouble dogged his wake. His iron hand had known 
mutiny and typhoon, sometimes men screamed to 
bestiality under his rule: always winds and seas pur- 
sued him. 


IS first command had been the Martha Rowe: and 
she was barely fast to the India Dock, home from 
her first hectic trip, before the water front knew her for 
a “blood boat.” Now he had sailed’ the Peregrine for 
ten months, and she had for that long been whispered a 
“blood boat,” too; and Horne, finding worthy seamen 
reluctant to sign articles with him, had been forced to 
make shift with rabble from the water front hang-outs. 
And here he was, three thousand miles from home and 
just afloat—no more. Running true to form, as you 
shall see. 

But no gale can last forever. In mid-afternoon of the 
tenth day of bad weather came timorous but certain 
signs of clearing. The black clouds were breaking, rift- 
ing, shredding away from a wan patch on the westerly 
horizon. The seas were mountainous still: but no longer 
wore their crests jagged with flying spindrift. The water, 
glaucous for days, began to look faintly blue. Blocks 
and stays aboard the Peregrine sang a lower tune. 
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Thaddeus Horne stared sourly, contemptuously, at the 
breaking sky. Then he laughed shortly—defiantly. Again 
he had won. 

From the white-pillared poop rail he called to Drew 
in her waist. The schooner was taking less water. He 
ordered the pump-watch ‘continued till she sucked air: 
after that, one man was to stand by at the well and re- 
port the rate of leakage. 

Then he turned his broad back without another word 
and went below.for his sextant. There would be a hori- 
zon soon. In another hour he could put the foresail to 
her. Maybe— 

But here’s a strange thing. As the sleek blue cap of 
the skipper disappeared past the cabin transom, Calvin 
Drew turned to that knot of six men at the Peregrine’s 
pumps. 

Picture it. The mate was thin and dark-as a taut, 
tarred ratline. ‘His eyes were small and shadowy under 
heavy brows. A scar, running from the corner of his 
mouth halfway up his left cheek, gave him a humorous 
look: but he never smiled, He was stooped, silent—the 
smouldering sort. And those seamen were pitiful. The 
fear of death had bunked with them for days. They 
were water-front scum, riffraff—dirty, haggard under long 
hours and scant food. Whipped dogs they were— 
whipped mongrels. with bared teeth. 

So... Drew turned to them. And his right eyelid 
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shut down in a hideous, solemn . 
wink. 


OME time later the mate 

followed his superior down 
the after companion. Horne 
had shot a misty, rifting sun 
long since, and established the 
Peregrine’s long-lost position. 
But as Drew's boots appeared 
on the ladder, the skipper was 
still bent over the chart on the 
table. 

In his cringing way Drew 
hesitated. Then: 

“She'll stand the mizzens’l, 
Bits WVEL Rese sare 

For long Captain Horne 
made no sign. His eyes never 
lifted from the chart. At last 
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The crew of the blood boat 
rushed... kicking, crowding. 
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still without looking up, he said, “Will you what?” 

“Will I set it?” : 

“No, not till I say so.” With these words a pair of 
ebony parallels slapped down on the chart, a pencil 
traced a thin slick line like lightning from a pin to a 
green coast line, and Thaddeus Horne looked up. 
~ “We're further south than I guessed,” he said. “That’s 
well. Let the mahogany wait. Better to take our time 
than lose it. I'll trim in and lay a course—so—for 
Pernambuco. . . » She'll stay afloat that long. If this 
wind holds, two weeks’ll put us there. And we'll over- 
haul, them for’rd seams.” 

He had been talking as much to himself as to the 
mate. And when he concluded his eyes went vacant 
again: he dropped again into his computations. 

But Calvin Drew said quickly: “And after that, are 
you goin’ to begin givin’ me a square deal?” Where- 
upon, as if frightened by the sound of the words, the 
mate took a step backward, and his head dropped. 

The skipper’s gray eyebrows lifted. ‘“What’s that?” 

The lean dark man beyond the table drew a long 
breath. His face was in shadow against the hatch, so 
Horne couldn’t see it working. His voice came strangled, 
whining. “They’s not another mate afloat who has to 
bunk for-rd with the hands, who ain’t allowed his way, 
now and again, on things that are his business. It ain’t 
right an’ you know it.” The voice broke, then flared up 
shockingly. “I want to know what’s in that-there room! 


. An’ whatever's there, I want it moved out right away— 


so I can be aft where I belong!” 

Horne turned his head 
over his hulking shoul- 
der. There were two 
stateroom doors leading 
off the forward end of the 
Peregrine’s cabin. The 
one to starboard lay 
open, revealing the skip- 
per's bunk, the folding 
desk at which he some- 
times worked, his clothes. 


The door to port was closed. 
There was no key in the lock. 

The skipper stood up. With, 
lithe, effortless movements he 
came around the table and 
hooked a clamp of fist on the 
mate’s upper arm. His bristling 
face bent very near. At sight 
of it the mate flinched, as from 
a blow. 
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“It’s like this, Mister Drew,” 
Horne said softly. “If I want you 
to bunk on her bowsprit, you'll 
bunk there . . .” The voice gath- 
ered momentum, intensity. “This 
cabin’s mine. The-ship’s mine. 
What I got in that room ain’t any 
man’s business but mine. Maybe 
I got nothing there. Maybe I just 
don’t want you around. Maybe I 
got a notion you'd stick a knife in 
me, or pinch money out o’ my 
clothes. . . . Square deal! Bah! 
I know your kind, Cal Drew. You 
sob around and work up a man’s 
feelin’s, and then—srrk/ But not 
with me, you sneakin’ cur! Get out! 
Get up there an’ give the helm 
west sou’west like I told ye! An’ 
keep yer, whinin’ yap tight shut, 
OF. cca 

After five seconds’ pause, a right 
knee crooked abruptly. Drew 
crashed backwards, sprawling upon 
the companion steps. 

Turning quietly, then, Horne set- 
tled down again to his charts and 
papers. The incident was closed. 
To the skipper of the blood boat, a 
livid face hanging for a moment in 
the hatchway, a face beginning to 
bleed, a face twisted into ungovern- 
able, insane fury—apparently did 
not exist. Suppose they logged 
seven and figures didn’t lie. . 
Now to Pernambuco it was just 
about— 

Then the thing in the companion 
was gone. And suddenly... 
Thaddeus Horne lifted a head that 
was aged unspeakably—lifted eyes 
that shifted with the look of an ani- 
mal badgered beyond sufferance, at 
bay—and lips that came out of the 
gray beard trembling like a horse’s. 

Alone, the blood-boat skipper was 
a worn old man, 

He got up cumbrously, sighing 
heavily, and moved over to the 
companion. A rusty bolt squeaked, 
up there. Then he was back in 
the cabin. .One big hand fumbled 
in his pocket, drew out a key. 

With the light of the hatch gone, 
it was dusk in the Peregrine’s cabin. 
He stood there, feeling the long sloping surge 
of the planking under his feet — hearing the 
thresh of water past her counter, the tiny chorus 
of straining fibres as she climbed and fell. . . 
From overhead, no sound. 

Presently he went over to that closed door. 
Under his hand it swung inward, then shut again 
behind him, The key clicked. 


N the cabin he had left there was silence— 

vacant, passive, commonplace. For a brief 
space—no more. Then came two piping squeaks, 
as from ‘corroding hinges somewhere; and a 
locker lid, off there under her starboard timbers, 
like a square black mouth was inching open. . . 
and from the black mouth rose a round, white 
face, peering out into the room. 

The skipper’s voice blared through the closed 
door. “Who’s there?” 

The locker lid went shut with a bang! 

The key clicked, the stateroom door flew open. 
Horne stood on the threshold scowling savagely. 
His Portland Star match sent its sputtering blue 
fumes abroad as he lighted the swing-lamp over 
the table. He glowered round again. 

There was nothing. He climbed to the com- 
panion doors and found them bolted as he had 
left them. Not a thing on the table had been 
touched. He ransacked his own room. 

He had no boldness any more, for again he 
thought himself alone. The bent, shriveled look 
returned to him. He shot a last furtive look 
about the place, and then went back to the port 
room. The door closed smartly behind him. 
But then it crept open quite silently and stood 
Su; 

Again, r a bit, there in the cabin the 

locker lid gat cautiously. Out of the dark 
interior and into the yellow glow of the lamp 
‘there stole a slight, short human figure. White 
skin—matted and tumbled black hair—dirty 
white coat—ragged trousers—naked feet . . . 
the lamplight told no more. This figure slunk 
toward the companions. It gained the lowest 
step. It moved to the second—the third— 

The fourth step- creaked loudly. There was a 
bull-like rush from-that inner room; a guttural 
roar of triumph. And Thaddeus Horne had this 
prowler by the nape of the neck, was holding 
him up to the light. 

It was a boy. Out of the paper-white face 


two black eyes drove unwinking de- 
fiance, The lips curled back. 

“Wito're you?” 

“Slops—cook’s boy. Leave go my: 
neck!” 

“What you doin’ here?” 

“Come down to tell you some- 
thi? . . . But mebbe I won't 
now!” 

Horne laughed harshly as the 
black eyes flashed. “You blasted 
little spitfire! How’d you get in?” 

“Come down whiles you was 
takin’ the sun. Then Mister Drew 
was here an’ I had to hide me. He’s 
goin’ to kill me, Cook says . . 
because I won’t go in with the 
swine. Then you an’ him talked. 
You got so mad I seen they wasn’t 
any use tellin’ you. So I tried to git 
away.” Then suddenly the eyes 
blazed. “Ah—you're a fool, you!” 

From sheer surprise Horne 
dropped what he held. It slumped 
to the deck like old rags, then jerked 
upright with clenched fists, stood 
glaring, desperately defensive. 

A strange look, raffier horrible, 
and not quite sane, twitched across 
Horne’s face. In all his stormy days 
he had never been so goaded. From 
all men he demanded abject fear. 
This miserable scrap—this whelp 
that all hands down to the cook 
knocked about promiscuously — 
had fearlessly defied him! Was it 
a sign? 

The skipper’s great ark of a body 
grew rigid . . . then relaxed. In a 
low dull voice he said: “A fool . . 
. well . | . why?” 

And the boy went all to pieces— 
like that! Perhaps he had seen mur- 
der leap and die in the bottle-green 
eyes. Perhaps . . . However, at 
the word he slumped over the table, 
whimpering, “Gorry, man—I dunno. 
What’s the use of—anythin’?” 

Then Horne smiled. 
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“Lissen,” said he. “I'll tell you. 
An’ if you laugh—I'll wring your 
scrawny neck” The white face rose 
off the table to fix its eyes upon 
him. The skipper sat down. 

“Me, I hate the sea, That’s no 
more’n natural. D’you reckon I’m 
here fur my health? No. I hate 
every bit of it. I had to go to sea 
because it was all I knew—all my 
pa an’ his too knew before me. If 
you laugh, you snipe!—I’ll cut your 
heart out. Lissen, ’m—I’m scared 
of it—scared . . . of a gale of wind, 
of fathoms of green water, of the 
lonesome sky before dawn, an’ of 
men. 

“D’you reckon I’ll go on like this 
forever? No. I’ve saved money fur 
eleven years. See? An’ all that 
time I’ve been a-workin’ to fit me 
fur me, I tell you. It’s just one 
books. An’ when I got enough cash 
put by, an’ when I got so’s I ain’t 
afeerd any more, of anything — 
why, I'll kiss this rat’s life good-by 
—an’ beat it. There’s nothin’ in it 
fur me, I tell you. it’s just one 
ruckus after the one before and be- 
fore the one after. It’s knifed me, 
it’s hammered me. Me! I’m a-goin’ 
to stick till I win, an’ then. . .” 

The boy’s black eyes were round 
as buttons; his mouth had slipped 
ajar. “Wh-what you larnin’, 
Cap’n?” he whispered. 

Horne frowned menacingly. “T’ll 
tell you. An’ if you so much as let 
out one snigger, I’ll grab my gun 
outen this-here drawer an’ pump 
you full . . 

“Law. That's what, Law — see? 
The port stateroom’s durn near full 
o’ books. Me, I’ve bought second- 
hand law books out of nigh every 
pawn shop between the North End 
an’ Suez. There wasn’t room for ’em 
in my own room—an’ besides, all 
hands goes in an’ out o’ there — 
cleanin’ up, medicines, an’ whatnot 
—an’ I couldn’t have them see, be- 
cause—don’t you laugh, you scut!” 

Not the faintest suspicion of a 
flicker passed the boy’s face. He 
waited — silent, motionless — for 


The body of Calvin Drew crumpled slowly forward. more. 


“So. You say what’s the use of 
anythin’, an’ I say that’s the use. 
An’ now—why am I a fool?” 
There was some triumph in that question. The boy 
seemed not to consider it, for he asked another. 
“What’s this-here law about anyways, Cap'n?” 
That was a large order. For a minute Horne de- 
bated something complete and devastating for answer; 
then saw speed would be better, and plunged. 
“About? Why—men," an’—” 


OW the boy laughed. His face broke wide, his head 

went back, and guileless merriment filled that room. 
The skipper started up. But the other simply pushed 
him off with a flood of words. 

“Men! An’ here I been luggin’ your meals down to 
you three times a day, an’ you don’t know me from the 
cat! Men! You studyin’ about men! An’ I'll lay my 
soul you don’t know one single bleedin’ man-jack 
aboard here, by name nor by sight even, except Mister 
Drew an’ mebbe bos’n! Gorry, sir. Men! If you want 
fur to know men, fur the love of saints look at ’em! 
Take my job. Git in with ’em. Git kicked by ’em. 
Laugh . . . curse. . . fight . . . live with ’em. Yah! 
Men... . out o’ books. . . . You, locked in here, larn- 
in’ about men! An’ yer own mate an’ hands layin’ bleed- 
in’ bloody murder—an’ mutiny—’ 

“What’s that!” 

“Tivin’ truth. That’s what I come down to tell you. 
They been pesterin’ me to go in with ’em, I say. It’s 
been runnin’ the fo’e’sle fur a week. ‘Jest wait till this 
gale blows out,’ says they. Drew, he didn’t know her 
position. I reckon you never tell him. All’s he was 
waitin’ fur was fur you to fix it. That settled, he’s been 
ready fur a week to give the word an’ git you out o’ 
the way—an’ me too. He aims to sell her cargo some- 
wheres, refit, change her registry, an’ scoot round the 
Horn fur Japan, or thereabouts—with nobody the wiser. 
It’s a cinch. All’s he wanted was her position, An’ 
now you’ve fixed that—laid a course fur Pernambuco, 
give it to him fur the helm, an’ bust his haid open into 
the bargain. That’s why you're a fool, Cap’n. Because 
ae gone made it two to twenty with yer danged bleed- 
in’ law.” 

In that last word lay scorn unfathomable, Yet Horne’s 
black scowl slipped off into a curious ghost of a smile. 

“Two?” he asked. 

“Yah! I said so. You deaf?” the boy snapped. 

For a time the skipper stared into that slight, pinched 
white face before him. When he spoke, his voice was 
steady and low. 
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“That’s not bad odds, boy. I misdoubt' all them scut= 
tlebutt rumors. But if so be it—well, we'll see. Right 
here”—he patted the table drawer, his eyes narrowing— 
“T got the only lead-! heaver, aboard; that I'll go oath on, 
However, we'll sit tight an’ see. You go ‘long for’d an’ 
turn in. If they’s any move—” 

Something in the black eyes stopped him. Horne 
had sense enough not to put the question that rose to 
his lips. 

“Cap . . . you care if I roll up in that locker again? 
It’s like this. I ain’t slep’ fur five nights, since they be- 
gun pesterin’ me. I don’t mind goin’ when my time 
comes—an’ how don’t matter much either. Except— 
well, I got no appetite fur a knife in my guts—me 
asleep, tn the dark. . Me, I’d ruther die on my 
feet 1-5. 

Thaddeus Horne nodded soberly. Then he jerked a 
thumb toward the port stateroom. “Bunk in there,” 
said he. “Don’t trip over the books.” 

The boy went. Horne heard him fumbling about. 
“Swipe me, it’s clean!” he was whispering, “Books . « 
+ yah!” 

ANT right?” the Skipper called. 

“Hunky dory, sir.’ 

After a bit: “How’d you happen to git to sea?” 

Sound of brief chuckling. . . . “I run away—to sea.” 

_The seipper grunted. “Aan ‘how d’you like it?” Y 
asked grimly. 

No more chuckles. One word came stoutly: “Fine.” 

The old man shook his head with a wry little smile. 
He got up and climbed to the hatch; pushed back the 
cover and opened the doors. 

The night sky had cleared gloriously. It was in- 
finitely cobalt, star-dusted. Under her lowers, minus 
the mainsail, ’ the Peregrine heeled steadily, lancing 
through shadowy seas. Blood boat or no, she sailed 
handsomely, he mused. Out of the tail of his eye he 
saw the helmsman in the dim glow of the binnacle, 
slouched over his spokes. Men! Now, there was a man 

. Horne turned about to study him. Unconscious of 
scrutiny, the seaman spat hugely into the sand-box at 
his feet. 

It was all nonsense! There might have been talk— 
there always is. Nothing more. However, why not 
ease up on them? No use overdoing it. Perhaps there 
was something in what the boy said. Shore leave in 
Pernambuco. And a word to Drew. After all, there 
was no reason why the mate shouldn’t bunk aft, if he 
didn’t mind the books—was there? 

“How’s she headin’?” he called to the helm. 

The man started. “West sou’west,” he mumbled, 
scowling into the dark. 

“Good, keep her there.” 

Horne pulled the hatch cover shut and went below. 
He stole into the port stateroom, reappeared with a 
pigskin-covered volume in his hand. There was satis- 
faction in his movement. “Fool, says he!” he muttered. 
“Scared o’ nothin’, says he—except only a knife in the 
dark! . Man! Man! what a bos’n he’d make—or a 
mate mebbe—or—” 

Sitting down again at the table, the old man opened 
his book at a mark, got out his steel spectacles, began 
to read. 

His lips moyed over the words. Gradually his big 
head sank lower and lower . . . Until at last the gray 
beard rested on the page. F 

Thaddeus Horne slept with a half-smile on his worn 
old mouth. 


ee night crept. Hardly a sound in the Peregrine’s 
cabin—hardly a sound save the murmurings of the 
ship’s motion, the eternal tiny song of the clock on the 
bulkhead, the occasional heavy breathing from a bunk 
in the port stateroom. The skipper lay sprawled over 
the table, perfectly still. 

Until, not abruptly, a new little noise made manifest 
in that’ quiet room. It was overhead—a muffled, shuf- 
fling noise, as of padded weight moving’ across the deck ; 
then a minute fumbling at the hatch. 

Hardly audible, these noises, to a man awake, alert. 
Yet the bottle-green eyes_of ‘the blood boat’s skipper 
opened on the instant. His head and body remained 
motionless. But one of his hands, reaching back along 
the table edge, opened the drawer away from the cpm- 
panion and rested there. 

The lamp had burned low. There was no more than 
flickering dusk in that cabin. And the scratching, fum- 
bling noise was heard again; and the hatch cover slid 
back very slowly, as of its own accord, on a patch of 
starlit sky. 

Then something partly blotted out the stars. 

It was a long black shadow that began to move into 
sight down the companion steps—a lean thing coming 
slowly gray in the lamp’s glimmer. It crept on—down. 
It reached the cabin deck and stood silent by the bot- 
tom tread. There was a strip of whiteness crowning it. 
If the tall thing was a man, that strip might be a ban- 
dage round his head. 

Tt was a man. He took two lurching steps forward. 
The lamp-light glinted on something that swung Up: 
wards in his hands. It was an ax. It soared . . 
poised . . . and— 

The cabin roared. Thaddeus Horne stood erect as a 
prophet, his blue gun smoking in a hairy fist. But the 
body of Calvin Drew crumpled slowly forward, doubling 
at the waist . . . very slowly toppled and so came, with 
sudden swiftness, whirling to the table-top, and crashed 


to the floor. Overhead inary broke out, as if upon a sig- 
nal, a confused rumbling murmur, the sound of men’s 
bodies struggling, the stamp of frantic feet. 


The skipper’s eyes were green slits, Over his shoulder — 


the gray head turned. “Boy!” he called in a great 
brassy voice. “You, boy! Lock that door!” 

Then he stepped over what lay beside the table, and 
came to the steps. Quietly he looked , atch 
was clogged with heads, spoais, clothii ‘ 
it milled and stirred. 

“Men,” 


Horne spoke eae st id, 
i 0 back to Be fh bunks Pot Tl give 


Your boss is gone. 
you my word—” 

A very pandemonium of sound drowned that strange 
new tolerance—snarling laughter that to a bellow, 
an avalanche of stuttering rage. And_ 
blood-boat rushed ..4,. keeling crow 
that lone figure below.” $ 

Four times, then the revolver, tl 
ting white flame, Three deck” = 


He vanguard, 
- t Ys i 


Tragedied in the 
Aig. 


Smoke! Adull boom! "ThenRuss 
Farrell’s great plane reels earth- 
ward, struck by a mysterious shot 
from the mountains below. —_- 

At her tail, gathers a tragic knot 
of struggling humans. | Hazard, 
master mechanic, tries to jump—. 
his parachute catches on the em- 
penage—he swings, precariously 
suspended. Young Carter, Haz- 
ard’s ex-acrobat assistant, forget- 
ting his bitter quarrel with the 
man, risks death to disentangle 
him. And Russ goes to help the 
youngster. 

Follows, then, a life-and-death 
struggle — Carter hanging head 
down, his feet in Russ’ agonized 
clutch, working like mad to save 
Hazard. Atremendously vivid air 
scene, a gripping revelation of 
courage—in next month’s Russ 
Farrell story. 
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sprawling headlong down upon the skipper, silenced it. 


But behind were se more. The companion belched 
howling flesh. . The lamp guttered in blue smoke— 
went out. 

For some reason, in those first few moments of bestial 
contact the brains of Thaddeus Horne did not function 
properly. True, the odds were enormous. Still—as 
never before in the presence of men—he was deadly 
afraid. Abjectly he longed for flight, for peace at what- 
ever cost. Terror shook him like nausea. , « 

And then, like a knife-thrust came the thought of a 
white-faced boy who did not mind dying—on his feet! 
Who was not afraid of the truth! Who had stood out 
against treachery, called these odds twenty to two! 

In the darkness Horne flushed to the roots of his 
steel gray hair. That blasted little fire-eater . . . 

Whereupon, unbelievably if you will, he was a lion. 
Hot blood coursed mightily through his veins. Mad joy 
buoyed him. He was—he was unconquerable! 

He was down, now. There was carrion atop him, 
smotheringly, and a screaming pile of living above that. 
But the old battler rose, grunting, to his hands and 
knees; then stood up on his two feet with a thunder- 
ous roar, flinging dead and quick to right and left. 

So it was then, if exact time can be laid to it, that 
the tide of battle swung. From the beleagured, from 
the besieged, the gigantic carcass of that man sprang 
into a deadly offensive. His great hands, groping, found 
something—the flimsy camp-chair on which he had been 
sitting. He whirled the thing aloft like a flapping flail. 
It met soft flesh, bone, the lamp with a splintering 
crash. He was up to his knees in men. More were 
coming. He found one foot on the companion’s lowest 
tread. Above his head the chair swept, smashing into 
the choked darkness, 

He wondered how soon a knife would Saga ths ribs. 


ward, cracked. 


adbravels? sit ’ 
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And again suddenly—because of that lad who was 
not ‘afraid of Boao ui strength of spirit and 
flesh surged into him. 

His booted toe plunged tate a squealing belly. The 
chair iad caught, somehow. In a frenzy he tore it clear; 
a three-foot length of maple dowel, thick as his fore- 
arm, came clear in his ‘hand. ‘This was better— 
“Two to twenty,” the boy had said. 

A naked arm like a snake shot out of the darkness 
hooked about his throat. He felt the weight below 
dragging him off the: companion. The blood ham- 

d at his temples: the pillar of his neck bent back-" 
A hand found his beard. The words 
were choked out of him. Pain indescribable. . . 

And, far within him, a thready weak voice whispered 
t aa to die—on my feet .. . 
his head; backward and 5 eo slugged 
Once—twice . . . the hand. clawing his 
The crook of an arni sagged off, away. 
in the. whirling, chattering blackness he 
next step—and the next— 
in my guts, me asleep, tn the dark!” 
ly voice haunted the inner man... . 
Not that! . 
on deck. Below him the companion 
shambles, throttled, quict...Before him hud- 
-of a dozen men, murderously still. Their 


dled a | 
fe geting, snarling faces were greenish-white beneath the 


At least: »he could see them, now! 
mty! I said so!” ‘bellowed Horne, not 
ve voice to that ‘strengthening boyish 
with the bellow, he charged. 
— scattered to dodge forward past the 
m. He drove them, shouting. Across the 
they reeled, toward the ladder down to her 
pedir they bunched again, turned des- 
| that the skipper sensed a presence beside 
nad whipped out past him, seeking one of 
faces. A thigh was buttressed to his, 


those 
cig was one faced his way, forward, giving blow along 


blow, gasping . . 
ed not turn his head. Like a warm light 
me knowledge who it was. He was not alone! 
a wave breaks they broke over the poop-rail— 
bling and hurtling down the ladder—staggered 
‘ waist and up her long, broad decks, As 
they passed the main hatch coaming a man leaped upon 
it for vantage and threw himself across the moving 
welter. But he sifted through it, was trampled—lay 
ing heels. . . 
the galley, dark box under the stars. 
ie mainmast, the forward hatch, the slat- 
tering fora The crowd had thinned. Pace quickened. 
It was almost a rout. 

A white knife at last came gleaming. Horne tried to 
parry, grunting. But at close quarters his club fouled. 
A tongue of flame licked his side. Then the club de- 
scended. 

Why had that steel not found him, below there, in 
the dark? It would have been all over then. Yet— 
he could not have left the boy alone—only one of two— 

Warm wetness seeped through his shirt, dripped 
slowly down his leg. Faintness swung him. He fought 
against it, spreading his feet—driving on. 

The forecastle hatch! , Horne veered. And as if he 
had spoken his mind, that white thing that had battled 
beside him now left ‘him—instantly to reappear on the 
other side of the housing. Like demoniac shepherds 
those two harried that flock . . . toward the pen. 

There was a last stand, trembling, uncertain. Dizzi- 
ness was creeping . . . A blow shocked Horne to clearer 
consciousness. His mate was down on a knee, then up 
with a great yell and fists like hammers. He swung 
his bar twice. A man tripped backward and dropped 
into the waiting chasm. A last shove—and the doors 
slammed. The cover creaked shut. Into the heavy 
staples the skipper thrust his bludgeon. 

There followed a silence like the end of all living. 

Feebly Horne swung about to regard that comrade 
wilh dulled eyes. Eyes that suddenly lit from an inner 

low. 

“Boy!” the blood-boat skipper whispered. Then with 
an aching need of surety—‘You?” 

The boy smiled. “Me,” he said. 

Thaddeus Horne opened his mouth. His lips quivered 
as if upon some sort of answering smile. Then, without 
a sound, he came toppling like a tall pine to the deck. 


Hs. eyes opened slowly on a capsized compass-card 
directly overhead. He stared at it, scowling. 8 
was his room all right. But how could that Tead 
west southwest? Who could have put her outer course 
again—after— 

Ha! Of course. The whole thing had been a dream! 

Horne started up. A burning saw-edge ran across his 
side. His head throbbed. His body was lead. . He 
sagged back weakly on the pillow. 

What then? The second thought made his mouth 
jerk open, like the mouth of a man stifled. They had 
broken out of the fo’csle—rushed the boy—taken the 
schooner? That boy had gone under at last, calling for 
help that would not come? 

Out of staring, solemn eyes the skipper saw it—the 
snarling tangle round one slight white figure. The cry. 

The thing left hunched on deck, His great hands 
clenched, his face twisted (Continued on page 61) 
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« H there, insect!” 
“Hello, officer’s messenger 
boy!” 


General muster had just 
sounded, and Wally Radnor hastened 
up to the saluting deck where mustered 
the “politician’s division.” His and ’Stan- 
guey Brooke’s commission as ensign, 
U. 8. N., had arrived on the dread- 
nought Montana that morning. It did 
not make Wally feel a day older. Yes- 
terday a midshipman, with all the do- 
ings of graduation’ at Annapolis; to- 
day, at the pleasure of the President of 
the United States, ensign, U.S. N. Re- 
mained but to take the oath in Cap- 7 
tain Elliott’s office and they would be hy 
real ensigns, sworn to defend the Constitution of the 
United States against all enemies domestic and foreign. 

Wally was beforehand on the saluting deck. The “poli- 
tician’s division” was a very small one, so called because 
its members allegedly had nothing to do but draw their 
pay. Wally’s forte for gunnery had got him in it. It 
was composed of a few odd enlisted men and half a 
dozen officers, the gunnery officer, the A. G. O., the 
two spotting officers of the fore and maintops, the two 
lieutenants in charge of plot (gunnery central station 
down in the bowels of the ship), and Wally himself, who 
was assistant to the A. G. O. and stationed with him in 
the secondary gunfire control. 

Wally looked down on the main deck, utterly con- 
tent with his career as it was shaping itself. He would 
grow up from rank to rank on the dreadnoughts, and in 
time become gunnery officer of something himself, His 
warm brown eyes looked down out of his freckled and 
utterly commonplace face afiectionately upon Ensign 
*Stanguey, his chum. The resplendent and distinguished 
*Stanguey was J. O. of the first division in charge of 
number one turret. ‘Stanguey and his senior, Lieut. 
“Stormy” Barnes, were mustering their fifty men in a 
long double line. With epaulets gleaming on their 
starched whites and swords cocked up, they marched 
along in front of their men, eyeing each critically. The 


stern expression on Stormy’s face said that each and™ 


every man-jack of them was all-right-all-right; and 
*Stanguey’s long features, copying minutely the expres- 
sion of his senior officer’s, said that they had darn well 
better be all right or someone would go to the brig! 
Wally smiled indulgently. Command, that was what 
*Stanguey was born for. He would become an admiral 
assure as he lived! Wally did not feel envy. He was 
not handsome, as was ’Stanguey, and there was not the 
sharp bite in his soul and the “Jump, hang you!” acid 
in his voice that marked a man to command men. He 
was content to become a gunnery shark. After all, it 
was the most important job in the Navy, no matter who 
commanded the ship. The captain, the chief engineer, 
all the rest of the personnel, had no other purpose than 
to put him where he and his guns could do damage to 
the enemies of his country. And the fate of empires 
would depend on how well he did it, in the last analysis! 


UT both the budding ensigns had reckoned without 
that distant and impersonal body of officers known 
as the detail office in Washington. It knew nothing 
about Wally Radnor and ‘Stanguey Brooke, Jr., save 
their names on the Academy graduation list. And it 
eared nothing for their private wishes and ambitions. 
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The Tin Fish 


"4 


Ordered to a submarine! The 
end of dreadnought promotion, 
thought Wally. 


Wally and ’Stanguey, self-conscious in their one broad 
gold stripe on the epaulet, gathered in front of the J. 
O.-country bulletin board after retreat from general 
muster was sounded. Their names were on it; two in- 
conspicuous lines that were big with fate. 

Ens. N. Brooke, Jr., detached U. 8. 8. Montana. To 


5. 

Ens. W. Radnor, detached U. S. S. Montana. To E-?. 

“Glubi” said Wally, “down 400!” All his world had 
suddenly been knocked from under him by the hideous 
detail office! To be ordered to a submarine! The end 
of dreadnought promotion for him, the end of gunnery, 
the end of everything! 

“Boy!” breathed ’Stanguey ecstatically behind him as 
he read the notice. “Oh; boy!—command!” 

Wally turned, growling, upon his enthusiasm. “What's 
eatin’ you, boot?” he demanded. “This man’s Navy is 
meant to hit something with a fourteen-inch gun, ain’t 
it?” he asked in a voice of wrath. “Why don’t they set 
us to inspecting pickles!” 

“Out, vile ape!” said ’Stanguey grandly. “This man’s 
Navy is made of ships, if you ask me! And you got to 
know how to run them. No more officer’s messenger 
boy on this dreadnought for me! Command!” 

“Of a spit-kit!” interjected Wally, wrathfully. 

“Whereat I gloat!” sang ‘Stanguey. “Oh, you E-5!/ 
Can’t happen too soon for this admiral!” 

“Gilded popinjay!” snorted Wally, laying eleven-inch 


hands on him. “Maybe I'll bilge out of it,” he con- 
ea hopefully. “Then back to the battle-wagons for 
mine!” 


“The deuce you will!” said ’Stanguey, halting the 
rough-house about to break loose by the serious con- 
cern in his voice. This was important! Good old Wally 
rebelling against the detail office at his very first as- 
signment! And, worse, threatening to bilge, lie down 
on it, so that the submarine force would kick him out 
and he could get back to the dreadnoughts again. That 
was not like Wally Radnor! 

“Listen to your uncle, hairy ape,” said ’Stanguey earn- 
estly. “Nothing like that in this man’s Navy! Ships; 
any old ship and independent command, where you use 
your own judgment and don’t wait on anyone for or- 
ders—there’s the road to getting on! Let me tell you, 
a destroyer can make or break a man in fifteen Seconds. 
And a sub’ll do it twice as quick. You get down on 
your knees and say ‘now-I-lay-me’ to the good old de- 
a ee for giving you the chance! On your knees, 

say!” 


The J. O. country roared as ’Stanguey proceeded to- 


enforce his order. They wrestled like bears, for Wally 
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was not convinced of any good fortune. 
“I want my money back!” he howled. 
“I want my little fourteen-inch popguns, 
an’ my directorscopes—an’ T. B. T’s—” 
“Peace, you range keeper!” gritted 
*Stanguey. “The tin fish for him, men; 
do we say so?” ji 
The J. O.’s agreed and fell on him in a 
body. In an instant Wally was sequestered 
under the steerage mess table, as the 
proper berth for a submarine commander. 
The rest was routine, and it moved 
swiftly. They reported to the Montana's 
captain, ’Stanguey’s father, Captain Nor- 
man Brooke, U. 8. N. They held up their 
hands and took the oath before the old 
lion. They were detached, got travel or- 
ders, took a Pullman north and the night 
boat to Newport. They reported to Com- 
mander “Birdie” Kulm on the mother 
ship of the submarines. They made the 
acquaintance of young Lieutenant “Crin- 
ky” Burdge, C. in C. of the E-class sub- 
marines, and were told to “rattlin’ well 
snap into it.” i 
Joining ship was easy. You simply 
walked the narrow wooden gang-plank across the iron 
upper bodies of E-1 and E-3; and beyond them, all 
moored abreast to the mother ship, were H-5 and E-7. 


ALLY took over his first command without en- 
thusiasm.. His heart had been set on a gunnery 
career. He loved the mathematics of it, the fascinating 
details of bore sighting and co-ordination, the’ ong-ong- 
ong! of the great shells as they hurtled out to sea after 
plopping through the target to send out tall shell spouts 
on the horizon. One hour of accurate gunfire could 
change the history of the world! And then the old de- 
tail office sending him to a spit-kit! : 

About the only thing he liked on E-? was an “izz- 
wazz,” officially known as the “submarine attack caleu- 
lator, mark II.” It was a celluloid thing of circles with- 
in circles, a movable pointer, and a revolving silhouette 
of a black enemy ship in the center. It was a real izz- 
wazz, the most confusing thing ever put into the hands 
of man, but Wally mastered it quickly. You estimated 
the course and speed of the enemy ship, took your own 
periscope angle and course, moved the izz-wazz circles 
and pointers to agree, and the answer you read off from 
it would be your torpedo-firing angle. It had a habit 
of coming out upside down ‘unless you kept a clear 
head and knew just what you were doing, but that izz- 
wazz couldn’t lose Wally! 

For the rest, the E-7 was a cute little toy. She was 
about a hundred feet long, had a narrow, flat deck like 
the fin of a whale, and a tower rose amidships with the 
periscopes rising from it and a brass flare around the 
rim forming a three-man cockpit with the main hatch 
in the floor. Down this hatch Wally could just squeeze 
his big body, to arrive in a tiny control filled up with 
diving-rudder wheels, blow-out valves, depth and pres- 
sure gauges, steering gear, and the two periscope sight- 
pieces with their levers and torpedo-firing keys. Aft 
of that were his two Diesel engines gleaming with oil, 
and then the storage battery and motor room. For- 
ward were the eating and sleeping quarters and the 
torpedo room with its four tubes and their loading gear. 

Wally should have been tickled a vivid pink with his 
command, but he wasn’t. He was having a terrific fight 
with himself. A Navy man has simply got to do his 
level best with whatever he is given to do, and no re- 
pinings over what might have been if one had been left 
in his former berth. But over on E-6 things went with 
a snap and go not to be found on #-?. Stanguey was a 
little king in his own conning tower over there. Men 
executed orders on the jump, and, strangely, adored 
*Stanguey, who, hopped them with an acid voice that 
meant Discipline with a big D for him who fumbled. 
E-1 and E-3 were also on their toes, but Wally’s peo- 
ple were quick at discovering his easy-going good na- 
ture and taking advantage of it. Good nature is some- 
ene a weak asset in getting things done on a fighting 

ip! 

Matters limped along thus with Wally during the 
two months of maneuvers and torpedo practice that 
followed. Wally honestly tried; but his men knew his 
heart wasn’t in it, and they couldn’t go at top speed 
themselves. H-7 did her crash dives and her surface 
runs and her firing practice with dummy torpedoes well 
enough, but the other three did better; and Crinky 
Burdge, C. in C.,:wWas not pleased. The night before the 
great event of the year, battle practice, when men are 
made or broken once for all, ’Stanguey came over for a 
visit with Wally. The “skeeter subs,” as the H-class 


IZ 


were called, were all moored alongside the mother ship, 
the men ashore on liberty. Wally sat on his conning 
tower flare brooding moodily. He was worried, for he 
knew that to-morrow. the. Navy would. show him up. 
With luck he might squeak through creditably; but it 
was more than likely that those months of slackness 
would have to be paid for by some unfortunate break- 
down at a critical moment. And ’Stanguey did not help 
much. 

“I pin it on you, boot! 
out formalities. 

Wally bowed his head. “Lame duck!” It was true, 
and it was inevitable. His grouch had come home to 
roost. He looked at ’Stanguey solemnly. It had been 
a long while since either of them had heard his famous 
rat-squeak. 

“You think the road to promotion is on the 
battle-wagons; but I tell you it’s right here, on 
this little spit-kit,” lectured ‘Stanguey with em- 
phasis.. “Wally, old skin, don’t tell me you don’t 
care,” he appealed. 

“T do care, ’Stanguey—I care a lot. But I’m 
sin kne it’s too late now,” said Wally lugubri- 
ously. 

“Rot!” barked ’Stanguey. “You and your tin 
fish are going to hop on it and smear ’em to- 
morrow! Get that! And don’t get anything 
else. Sit on ’em, old bone! You let that crew 
of yours know that you'll rip the liver out of 
anyone who dares make a bull to-morrow, and 
there won’t be any lame duck, that’s all!” 

*Stanguey’s vigor was contagious. Wally, a 
flash of hope in his heart, bucked up and came 
back at ’Stanguey with his old-time vim. 

“T inspect her, right now!” he said with 
energy. And in the next two hours, ‘Stanguey 
after him, he went all over E-7. He found a 
careless chip under one of the Diesel intake 
caps; a broken battery cap never replaced; a 
loose switch on the main switchboard; a nut 
off one of the three microphone carbons where 
they jutted out of the great wrought-iron brack- 
ets on E-?’s bows. ’Stanguey said nothing; but 
these ‘things were eloquent! Wally knew that 
that chip would cost him a gassed battery if he 
submerged without knowing it; the broken cap 
would have allowed chlorine to escape and force 
him to the surface; the loose switch meant no 
“juice” for the blow-out motor it controlled; the 
missing nut said that the carbon might or might 
not work in its all-important part of receiving 
submarine signals from other boats of the fleet. 

“No, I'll stay up all night with her!” he said 
when ’Stanguey told him good-by. 

“That’s the stuff! You need to, boot!” grinned 
*Stanguey as he left to cross the gangplank to 
E-5. “You're rotten!” : 

Frank, but salutary! Wally had a busy time, - 
all by himself. He found a dozen more things 
the matter, all due to nothing else than lax 
discipline, his own Jack of enthusiasm for his 
ship reflected by his crew. It was three o’clock 
before he turned in for the night. 


hes morning of the Great Day broke fine, 
with a keen northwester covering the bay 
with whitecaps. Far down on the horizon 
loomed the tall tower of S-47, the umpire ship. 
She was a great cruising submarine of six thou- 
sand miles radius, commanded by a senior lieu- 
tenant, the pride of the sub-men. Wally and 
’Stanguey looked at her with awe. She had a 
_lot of stuffy seniors on board, who would show 
the skeeters no mercy! The kids in their toy 
boats, their first commands, were to be tried 
out to-day. It was not only their gunnery with 
torpedoes—at which Wally was good—it was 
handling ships in a seamanlike manner with no 
fumbles or “bones.” Wally cursed himself as 
he eyed the distant S-47._ Why, it was an honor 
that the detail office had chosen him for com- 
mand! How many newly-commissioned “in- 
sects” had been left on board the battle-wagons, 
as not yet having shown enough decision and in- 
dependence to be more than officer’s messenger 
boys! And he had spent his time grousing! Oh, 
all but fabulous ass! 

Crinky Burdge met his commanders for a last 


Lame duck!” he said with- 


Crinky’s eyes twinkled as he said it, but they all 
knew that if he didn’t the commander would. They set 
off for their various ships and presently the whole fleet 
was boiling down awash with the white plumes of their 
Diesels sputtering out astern. Wally watched H-5 back 
of him, for Crinky was on board and she was flagship. 
He was all secure; ev ing below and nothing to do 
now but close the main hatch himself as he tumbled 
below. 

Then he saw the gray nose of the target motor-sailer 
poking out beyond the bows of S-47. It hardly needed the: 
glance over shoulder to tell him that Crinky’s crash dive 
cone was up. “Ready below?—Crash her!” he ordered 
and dropped down the iron ladder. He stopped a mo- 
ment to look at the rim of the main hatch—and swore. 


PRETTY pickle this was, young Bud Conroy 
fumed to himself. Chasing hard-boiled horse 
thieves, with a dumb dub of a fat man bent on 
tagging you just for a joke! : 
Joke! Joke! It was a heck of a joke. Bud fairly 
seethed. B 2 
And a lot of good it did him. The fat man stuck 
—his horse pounding along after Bud’s horse, his 
heavy jests pounding along, too. — ; 
It was a mean fix. And the more Bud thought 
about it, the meaner it looked to him. 


Wasn’t it enough that the boss had bawled him 
out because he was so set on hunting for the 
rustlers in this direction—so bound to follow his 
“fool kid hunch?” Why did the boss’s important 
guest have to take it into his fat head to go along? 
This was no joy ride. This was serious business. 


Yeah! Serious! Bud snorted to himself. He’d say 
so. A risky job and apt to be a losing one. What 
chance would there be to sneak up on rustlers with 
this fat nut gabbing at your heels? And if they did 
run down the horse thieves, Bud would have to see 
that the poor dub didn’t get hurt—play nursemaid 
when he should be fighting rustlers. 


A mighty mean mess! But the dub wouldn’t go 
back, not for any polite urging. And you can’t 
order the boss’s big guest to “Git for home!” It 
isn’t done on the best cattle ranches in Montana: 


So all day long and into the 
weary, black night, Bud rode 
through the mountains, riled 
through and through by past 
ructions and present pestering. 
Rode and raged—and plunged 
right into the surprise of his life, 
into a hard fought battle around 
the enemy’s campfire. 

You'll find this exciting story 
of western rustling and riding 
and razzing—with tiptop illus- 
trations by J. Scott Williams— 
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conference on the mother ship. “All hands un- 
der weigh at eight sharp, fellows,” he said. “We 
run down there on our Diesels. The minute 
the target motor-sailer starts out from S-47, I 
run up the crash dive cone. I want everyone under in 
fifty seconds. The first guy who shows too much per- 
iscope after that will lose half his score and hear from 
me besides! I’m making two teams of you. H-1 and 
E-3 work together; and E-5 takes E-7.” 

Wally winced at that “takes.” He was already con- 
sidered the lame duck, and had been paired with ’Stan- 
guey because his was the crack ship and could pull E-7 
up against E-1 and E-3, both good. 

“We attack in double column formation,” went on 
Crinky. “Leading ship fires and then dives to forty 
feet, so as to let the man aft pass over him and fire. 
Lower man turns out of formation, and then goes after 
his spent torpedoes. That’s all, except that I’ll metagro- 
bolize anyone scoring less than two hits out of four!” 


A gob of chewing gum was on it, left 

there, forgotten, by some heedless anchor- 

watch man! Wally tore it off furiously and 

closed the hatch over him. Darn this 

crew anyhow! The lot of them needed the brig! But it 
was all his fault, in the last analysis. : 

He jumped to the periscope. Already, under the div- 
ing rudders and filled ballast tanks, she was under, The 
whitecaps were splashing around the pane of its vision 
glass dnd he could see the motor-sailer going across the 
horizon at full speed, the white caps and blue uniforms 
of her umpire officers a long bar of color on her gun- 
wale. A white, curling wash abreast of him told that 
E-1 was racing him for her. Wally sighted the motor- 
sailer, guessed her course and speed, and maneuvered 
the izz-wazz. 
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“Course 107!” he snapped out at the helmsman, “Low- 
er ten feet.” 

And then he watched the depth gauge, timed him- 
self with his wrist watch; waited five minutes. All was 
green through the periscope; they were running entirely 
on course and distance. He could hear the busy Toot- 
toot-toot! Toot-toot-toot! of E-3’s submarine signal 
sounding over to his left, and the five toots of ’Stan- 
guey astern of him. He and Z-1 were silent as they 
had clear sea ahead; the other two were the danger and 
hes keeping them constantly apprised of their posi- 
ions. 

“Where is H-5 bearing now, Briggs?” he asked his 
electrician at the microphone receiving set, for 'Stan- 
guey’s signals seemed to be coming more from the right 
of astern. 

“213, sir.” 

Wally grinned ee. “Rither he’s wrong or 
4 yrong!” he thought. “He’s working out to 
starboard. Up, easy now, there!” he ordered his 
men, at the diving wheels, 


LOWLY E-7 rose for a . The periscope 
emerged. “Stop her!” barked Wally. Through 
the splashes on the pane he could see the 
motor-sailer, going like a scared cat. She was 
well within range now, and with hurried earnest- 
ness Wally figured his firing angle on the izz- 


WaZzz, . 
“Stand by!” he bellowed. “Right rudder! Lift, 
a bit! Left!— That’s well !- ig ' 

He pressed the firing button, There was a 
slight shock as the torpedo shot out of their 
bows. Wally sighted its long white wake as it 
hurried out for the motor-sailer. A direct hit, at 
the speed both were going! It would pass right 
under her, as set for twelve feet depth. 

“Right! Right!—Bow!/” he yelped, pressing 
the key again. “Shift ports!” 

“Shifted, sir!” came the hail from the torpe- 
do room. Wally knew that the caps were shifted 
to the two empty tubes and his other two were 
ready for firing. He conned E-?' back to the 
firing angle again, and “Stand by!” he yelled. 

“Bow!—Not so good! Will miss her a hun- 
dred yards. Left rudder! Steady! Now ‘a bit 
right !—Hold her—Bow!” His last shot. It boiled 
out in a white streak. Pretty good. Might count 
it a wild hit. A streak of foam shooting out 
near him said that Z-1 had commenced firing. 

“Drop to 40 feet!” ordered Wally and aban- 
doned the periscope to, watch his depth gauge. 
The, submarine went down without perceptible 
dip or motion. On and on rumbled the motors 
astern. Wally felt rather cocky and pleased with 
himself. Good score, by golly, for the lame duck! 
He could hear ’Stanguey tooting off astern some- 
where, keen to get into it and fire. 

“Answer ‘duty complete, Briggs,” he said 
happily. 

And then disaster fell upon him like a thun- 
derbolt. There was a moment of silence; then 
a strained interval; and then Wally bounded in- 
to the electrical department: “For cat’s sake why 
don’t you signal?” he thundered upon Briggs, 
who sat hammering a key that refused to spark. 

“Outa commission, sir,” mumbled Briggs, 
pounding the key with force enough to break it 
—as if that would do any good! 

“Out of comm—get your magneto and ring 
out, lively now!—Hustle!” shouted Wally in the 
height of exasperation. The insistent toots of 
’Sta€nguey coming up astern were sounding loud- 
er and louder. They came from all over the 
ocean, seemingly, and there was real danger, 

deadly and imminent, of collision! Wally 
left three electricians flinging themselves 
frantically at the signal circuit and jumped 
to the steering wheel. These subs were lit- 
tle, but that tin fish of Stanguey’s coming 
up right over him, and from what direction 
he knew not, seemed as big as Noah’s Ark 
now! Which way should he go to get out 
of her way? Down still further would be 
safe, but one glance at the chart forbade it. 
The bottom was but ten fathoms here. 
Might strike some rock down there not on 
the chart. Only a little tooth six feet high 
could rip him open! 

“E-7 answer!” 

Those toots were Morse and they came 
from Crinky himself. They did not know 
where he was, and would have to come up 
if he could not work his submarine signal 
right sudden! 

“How about it, there?” asked Wally in an iron voice. 

“She don’t ring, sir!” came a chorus from the elec- 
tricians. “Wire’s broke somewhere.” 

“Trace it!” yelped Wally. “How’s H-5 bearing?” 

“One-ninety, sir—close astern overhead!” 

Wally had an agonized instant, when all that is de- 
cision in a man is tested to the breaking point. He had 
to do the right thing and do it without a moment’s 
hesitation. Their score was nothing at a time like this, 
when human lives, forty of them, were in danger! He 
figured like lightning that ’Stanguey would not fire; he 
would stop and come up. And he himself had no 
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The morning of the great day broke fine, with a keen northwester covering the bay with whitecaps, 


right to take any chances of E-5 passing over him clear, 
nor to risk diving deeper and possibly hit bottom. Nor 
would veering this way or that help any; he might run 
right in front of Z-5! There was just one thing to do; 
come up, well up, so that his periscope could be seen 
instantly—and he did it. 

“Up rudders—crash!” he ordered. 

His periscope shot up out of the waves. There, not 
a_hundred feet away, was 'Stanguey’s, leering at him! 
Wally could almost feel the cursing of him going on 
aboard of her! He dived instantly, having seen all that 
was necessary to know. He could feel the shocks of 
E-5 firing as he sank; but his heart ached to its roots, 
for the last thing he had noted through the periscope 
was a black cone on the motor-sailer which meant: “E-5, 
half score.” They hadn’t seen ’Stanguey’s periscope, but 
they had seen his, good and plenty! And ’Stanguey was 
getting all the minus credit for that! 

Listlessly Wally drove E-7 along, came up beyond 
the motor-sailer, and went with his Diesels after his 
spent torpedoes. No one signalled him anything from 
the other boats, nor did Crinky summon him aboard 
E-5 for the inevitable post-mortem. That was ominous. 
It meant he would have to face Commander Birdie 
Kulm and explain all about it! And Birdie was not 
nice when things went wrong. He accepted no excuses. 
There weren’t any in this man’s Navy, reflected Wally 
lugubriously. The officer was responsible for everything 
that went wrong under him. It was his business to jack 
up the enthusiasm and the on-your-toes spirit of his 
men to the point where there were no mistakes. That 
electrician, now, should have rung out every circuit in 
his charge before they started. He should have found 
that loose wire and fixed it in one grand final test on the 
morning of this all-important day, and not left any- 
thing to chance. Why hadn’t he done so? And the 
answer to that was Wally Radnor, captain of this team! 


NE of his torpedoes had aggravatingly gone adrift 

in a tidal current so that he was a 
long time finding it and was the last of 
the fleet to head back for the mother ship. 
Wally did not care. He felt too miser- 
able for company of any kind just now, 
and besides wanted time to have it out 
with himself to a finish over this thing. 
He decided firmly on one thing; to make 


a crack ship of anything entrusted to his command was 
the only ambition worth while in this man’s Navy! But 
would he be allowed the chance, now? There was not 
much comfort in his thoughts as E-? chugged back! 
He had been indifferent and showed no enthusiasm, no 
spirit of snapping into it; and now had bilged himself 
out with finality by this bull that had cost at least H-5 
half her score. His own fault, for it could be traced 
directly to that loose connection no matter how de- 
cisively he had- acted afterward. And would he get 
back to the dreadnoughts with that record against him? 
He would not! 


OMMAND! Not even of a ten-foot Jaunch, he had 

lost his chance by his failure on E-7 Wally was 
thoroughly disgusted with Ensign ‘Wallave Radnor, U. 
8. N., by the time his bosun had moored E-7 alongside 
E-5 and he was ready to go aboard the mother ship and 
report. He found Crinky Burdge in Commander Kulm’s 
office. Crinky nodded to him shortly and looked away 
with disfavor, He had no use for officers who pulled 
bulls. Commander Kulm tipped back his cap informally 
and smiled upon the sober and crestfallen Wally. 

“Well, Ensign!” he said cheerily. “Let’s hear the 
worst. They’re some huffy down on the S-47. All they 
want to know is, who was the ass who poked up his 
periscope a mile, near H-5, and why.” 

Wally’s heart sank to bottom and stayed there. He 
told the commander all about it, but it was hard 
sledding. The answer pinned itself more and more firm- 
ly on Wallace Radnor as he explained. That loose wire 
in his submarine signal circuit was one of those things 
for which no excuses are accepted in the Navy! The 
extenuating circumstances, his quick decision when 
human lives were at stake, did not help much, for they 
were post facto after all. “I could not answer E-5,” he 
concluded, “I dared not dive lower, nor stay where I 
was, nor veer either way because *Stanguey might bean 
me with his tin fish. I came up where he could see me.” 

“Exactly,” commented Birdie Kulm 
drily. “He did—and they did, and they 
saw ‘Stanguey too. Both ships lose half 
their scores. You showed decision, Rad- 
nor, and the ability to do the right thing 
in a crisis and do it quick. It is what we 
want in a commander, something we all 
expect in any of our youngsters entrusted 


with a boat, but it’s not near enough. That bum con- 
nection in your signal circuit. . . . I can explain the 
mystery of the two periscopes to S-47, but I can’t ex- 
plain that!” 

Wally knew right then that his doom was sealed. The 
commander might try to soften things all possible for 
his officer, but there is no such thing as whitewashing or 
sugaring-over any mistake in the Navy. After three 
anxious days of waiting, of hopping his crew and in- 
stilling them with a new enthusiasm for pulling the lame 
duck out of the breakers, advance notice of his new or- 
ders appeared on the bulletin board of the mother ship: 
“Ens. W. Radnor detached H-7. To Peewitt.” 

Wally trembled and turned green as he read it. He 
was to be junior officer on a meek and lowly mine- 
sweeper, under an old bosun promoted up to lieutenant. 
He, an Annapolis man! The sweeper service was manned 
mostly by warrants from the ranks. It was a backwater 
of the fleet from which there was little hope of escape. 
A man was buried there. They would never hear of 
him on the dreadnoughts again! 

Wally bit his lip and took his medicine like a man. 
Out of a porthole by the bulletin board he could see 
’Stanguey inspecting the decks of his diminutive com- 
mand. Something or other on E-5 was not quite to his 
liking, and ’Stanguey was raising Cain about it. 

“That’s ’Stanguey, right enough!” Wally muttered. 
“Saw he had a job, and stepped in and did it up brown!” 

Then he returned to E-7—at any rate, he could leave 
her in good shape. He threatened and cajoled, and 
poked into corners and ferreted out doubtful connec- 
tions, and his example and his spirit had their effect. 
When Birdie Kulm came aboard on a tour of inspection 
the dubious gleam in his eye soon changed into a grin. 

“Radnor, you've got a ship here now!” he exclaimed. 

That helped. But it was too late, Wally realized glum- 
ly. He turned away with a lump in his throat, but with 
the resolve that he would make a crack ship of the Pee- 
wit if it was the last thing he did in the service! Perhaps 
some day the detail office might hear of him again. 


Was it good news or bad the detail office was to 
hear? Dont miss “Efficiency E,’ the next Wally 
Radnor story which tells about the young ensign’s 
exciting experiences on the “Peewit.” It comes 
soon. 
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We trailed down 
into the Fort Benton 
river bottom three 
days later, 


William Jackson, 


from the Assiniboin war party, we heard our dogs 
barking furiously up at our burned camp, 
“The enemy! They are up there again!” ex- 
claimed Uncle John. 

“Quick! Give Robert and me some caps for our rifles; 
we wet ours when we swam the river!” cried my young 
Aunt Lizzie, who would haye been a great warrior. if 
she had been a man, 

We were all excited at this new danger that threat- 
ened us., But even in that; moment of ‘excitement, I 
wondered if my father could be more bitterly depressed 
than he had been. 

“We are ruined! Utterly ruined!” he had declared 
only a few moments before. 

Our new adventurous outdoor life was little to the 
liking of my father, Thomas Jackson. Of an old Vir- 
ginia family, he had entered the service of the American 
Fur Company in 1835, and had been employed for years 
in the trading post at Fort Benton, at that time the 
only habitation of white men in the great plains and 
mountains country now known as Montana. 

My mother was the daughter of the dauntless, much 
beloved Hugh Monroe or Rising Wolf, who had mar- 
ried into the Pikuni tribe, and she loved the outdoor 
life as much as my brother Robert and I did, but she 
could not persuade my father of its merits, 

When the control of the trading post at Fort Ben- 
ton had passed into strange hands, my grandfather 
Monroe, his long term of service with the American 
Fur Company ended by the change, persuaded all of 
us, his sons and daughters and grandsons, to join him 
in a camping and beaver-trapping expedition. And we 
had done well—had taken many fine pelts. But my 
father had not been happy. 

And now, when the Assiniboins had come upon us in 
the night, driven off our horses, 2nd burned our camp, 
my father was in despair. And here, in the barking of 
the dogs, was indication of the renewal of danger. How 
would it affect him! 


J UST as we were rejoicing over our night escape 


Chapter V 


EAVING my grandmother, my mother, and Uncle 
lice woman there in the brush, we began 
sneaking up through the timber towards our 
destroyed camp. When we were about half- 
way to it our dogs ceased barking, and a lit- 
tle later we heard the tread of a number of 
horses out upon the prairies and heard their riders 
talking as they went back down the valley toward 
Loud Roaring Creek. Said my brother: “I wonder 
why they came back here?” 

“I don’t. I know why they returned: they 
came for saddles; traps; beaver skins; and other 
of our things that they were careful not to burn. 
They are cunning, those Assiniboins; they had 
their raid upon us well planned,” said my grand- 
father. 

We went on, The gentle night wind brought to 
us the strong odor of burned leather; it turned and 
blew the other way, and our dogs, getting scent of 
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turn as they licked our hands. The fires had gone out; 
all was dark at our camping place. We stopped near it in 
the edge of the timber, the dogs went out and nosed 
about and made no outcry, and we felt sure that the 
enemy had left there and would not return: Uncle John 
went ‘back to the ford after the women and by the time 
they joined us day’ was breaking. 


J ee light grew, and we went out to a scene desolate 
enough. My grandmother sat down and ;cried_piti- 
fully and would not be'comforted. Where’ our lodges had 
stood were now three little piles of charred leather and 
lodge-pole ends, and black pieces of tin that once had 
been cooking utensils and cups and plates.. Our enemies 
had, apparently, carried-out from -the lodges’ theé- things 
of value that they wanted, and “then torn the lodges 
down, piled upon them our storés‘of marrow grease and 
fat dried meat, and fired them. ‘They ‘had ‘carried’ off 
all of our beaver traps; our cans.of powder and ‘sacks 
of balls. 

And except for four women’s riding saddles that 
had been tossed contemptuously one side, our enemies 
had destroyed or carried off all that they had found in 
our camp, and got away with all except two of our 
horses. 

We saddled those two, mounted my grandmother and 
mother upon them, forded the river and took the trail 
running south up the ridge. 5 

Near sundown of the following day, we arrived at 
lower Two Medicine Lodges Lake, and found~that the 
Kootenai Indians whom we had left there, had broken 
camp and gone down the river. We. took their trail 


the next morning, and late in the afternoon discovered 
their camp at the mouth of Little Badger Creek. As we 
neared it, many of the people came out to meet us, and 
escort us to the lodge of Back-coming-in-sight, waiting 
outside the doorway to give us hearty welcome: “You 
You have had trouble!” he exclaimed. “Well, 


are afoot! 


us, came with a rush, whining their joy at our re- 
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my lodge is your lodge; all that I have is yours! Come 
in and eat, and tell us all about it.” 

It was a grand feast that his-women set before us: 
boiled buffalo boss ribs; pemmican; stewed mes 
blanche, and, best of all, large servings of dried camas. 
And later, when my grandfather had told the whole 
story of our adventures of the night, Back-coming-in- 
sight said to him: “Rising Wolf, true friend of many 
winters back, you came to us—you and yours, on foot 
to-day, but you shall not go on afoot. You shall learn, 
to-morrow, the kind of friends that the Kootenai are to 
you and yours, And I want to say right now that we 
all feel very grateful to your Pikuni people. We did 
as you advised; we sent messengers to your chiefs, down 
on Bear River. They accepted and smoked the pipe 
that we offered them, and not only gave us permission 
to move out here and kill all the buffalo that we can 
use, but asked us to move down and camp beside them. 
We are going to do that in the next two or three days. 
We ask that you rest here, and go on with us.” 

“Good! We will stop with you! ‘You are very gen- 
erous!” my grandfather replied. ‘ 


No morning, as soon as the early meal was over, 
the. men began to come with horses that they gave 
us, saddles too, and ropes, until we all had good mounts, 
and more pack animals than we needed, or so we 
thought until women friends began to come with fur- 
nishings for the lodge, back rests, parfleches of dried 
meat, bladders of marrow grease, beautiful woven grass 
sacks filled with dried camas, buffalo robes for bedding, 
a kettle or two and a few cups; and then we saw that 
our horses were none too many. 

Three days later, camp was broken, and we all moved 
down and joined the Pikuni on Bear River. S 

After many talks around our evening lodge fires, in 
which my father would take no part, my grandfather 
and uncles decided that we should go in to Fort Ben- 
ton, to obtain on credit traps and ammunition that we 
needed, and then cross the Missouri and trap beaver 
along the streams putting out from the Iyipsach Istu- 
kists—the Belt Mountains. So, one morning, we packed 
up and left the great camp of our people, and our Koo- 
tenai friends, and without adventure of any kind, trailed 
down into the Fort Benton river bottom three days 
later, and were surprised to see that a large log build- 
ing was being put up a short distance above the 
fort. The sight of it made my grandfather 
furious. 

“That marks the beginning of the end for us!” 
he cried, shaking a fist at the building. “The 
whites are invading our country; they will build 
a town here; they will swarm over our plains, and 
along our mountains, kill off our meat animals, 
trap out our fur animals. Yes, they will desolate 
our great country and make beggars of us!” 

We found Baptiste Rondin in ‘charge of the 
construction of the big building; he told us that 
Carroll and Steell intended to lease or sell the 
fort to the Government, and that this was to be 
their store, 

We rode on into the fort, and Mr. Carroll gave 
us hearty welcome, urged us to occupy our old 
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quarters, and, when my grandfather told him of our 
losses, said that he would be glad to re-employ him, his 
sons and my father, or outfit them with all that they 
would need for another trapping expedition. 

“Myself, I have had all of the trapping experience that 
I want! Never again! Never again!” my father ex- 
claimed. 

It was with heavy hearts that my brother and I 
helped unpack and unsaddle the horses, and carry the 
packs into our old quarters. As we drove our horses out 
to the fort herd, my brother said to me: “I don’t want 
to stay “here! I don’t see any happiness for us, here 
in this old fort!” 

“I don’t believe that we will have to stay here; 
Grandfather will make a strong talk for us to go with 
him; he knows that we can help him a lot,” I replied. 

We sought out the old 
man and begged him to go 
to our father and get per- 
mission for us to go on the 
trapping expedition: He 
replied that»he would 
make a talk for us later 
on. We went next to our 
grandmother, and our 
mother, and got them to 
promise that they would 
help us. Then we worried 
through a long afternoon. 

Night came. Our father 
left the supper table, took 
his favorite buffalo hide 
covered chair before the 
fire and got out his pipe. 
Our grandfather and 
grandmother came in and 
seated themselves upon 
the robe couch to his left, 
and then my _ brother 
asked him to allow us to 
go on the trapping expe- 
dition. 

“No! Of course not! 
You are too young for 
that dangerous life! And 
anyhow, you have to study 
your school books! I am 
going to see to it that you 
have some education!” he 
replied. 

“They can take their 
books with them and study 
in camp,” said my mother. 

“JT want them to go with 
us! They can be of great 
help to us,” said our 
grandmother. 

“And lose their scalps! 
No, they can’t go.” 

“They can earn by trap- 
ping, four times as much 
as your pay will come to, 
here!” the old man put in. 

“No! Once for all, I say 
that they cannot go!” our 
father replied. And at that, 
our mother motioned to 
us to cease talking. 

He spoke, after a time, 
of the happenings in the 
fort during our absence; 
asked a question or two, 
to which none made reply. 
Our continued silence wore 
upon him; he shrugged his 
shoulders; fidgeted in his 
chair; drew great clouds 
of smoke from his pipe; 
and at last exclaimed: 
“Oh, well! Have your way 
about it! Yes, they may 
go, but upon one condi- 
tion, that you will make 
them study their books!” 

“They will do it, or get 
a real switching every 


night!” our grandfather 
promised. 
And “Good! Good!” 


“We are going trapping!” Robert and 1 shouted, and 
danced out of the room, and ran to tell our young 
friends of the fort that we were to be free trappers. How 
they envied us! 


a eee days later, completely outfitted, we forded 
the river and struck off south across the plains for 
the Belt Mountains. 

I am not going into the details of that trip. We 
trapped along the upper reaches of Deep Creek, the 
Judith, and the Musselshell Rivers, and in the latter 
part of November returned to Fort Benton with six 
packs of beaver skins, each weighing ninety pounds. 

We wintered in the fort, and in the spring, struck out 
again to trap, returning to Fort Benton late in the 
autumn with all the beaver packs that our horses could 
stagger under, 

So, trapping in the mountains from early spring until 


late fall, and wintering in Fort Benton, time passed all 
too quickly for my brother and me. Fort Benton was 
growing. Soldiers now occupied the old adobe fort, and 
one by one, a line of log buildings was being erected 
above the store of Carroll and Steell; other stores, a 
hotel, several saloons. The one-time engages of the 
American Fur Company were living in small cabins that 
they built back of the business houses along the water 
front, and were none of them any too prosperous. They 
mourned over the passing of the great company, and 
bitterly resented the discovery of gold up in the moun- 
tains, that was bringing a horde of newcomers into the 
country. 

Grandfather Rising Wolf began to talk about. going 
north to the Saskatchewan country, where we would 
anyhow be free from the wandering bands of prospec- 
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and I eager for the long and strange trip by water. I 
wonder if we would have been so keen for it if we 
could have known that we were turning our backs upon 
the dangerous life of the mountain trapper, only to take 
active part in the war with the Sioux, Cheyenne, and 
Nez Perces, even then brewing. 


Chapter VI 


and I each worked an oar, and aided by the four 
miles an hour current we made fast progress 
down the river. 

Occasionally we camped for the night with a party 
of “woodhawks,” men who, at great risk of their lives 
from Sioux and Assiniboins, got.out long rows of cord- 
wood which they sold to 
the steamboats during the 
summer. Not a year passed 
that a number of them 
were not killed by war 
parties. Generally we 
cooked our supper on an 
island, and then drifted 
slowly on in the darkness 
to make a fireless camp 
for the night on another 
island. 

From morning until 
night we were constantly 
passing carcasses of buf- 
falo, lodged upon bars and 
against piles of driftwood, 
buffalo that had broken 
through the ice and 
drowned during the win- 
ter; and we saw many 
more that had been caught 
in the quicksands of the 
river, and were some of 
them dead, others slowly, 
surely, sinking to their 
death. They were a piti- 
ful sight. Wolves, coyotes, 
foxes, grizzly and black 
bears, ravens, buzzards and 
magpies were feasting upon 
the carcasses along the 
bars. We saw more than 
once, a big grizzly gorging 
himself at a carcass while, 
at safe distance off, several 
wolves sat upon their 
haunches and _ hungrily 
waited for him to take his 
fill and go upon his way. 

Early one morning, just 
after we had passed the 
mouth of the Musselshell 
River, my mother said: 
“The little bighorn meat. 
that we have left is spoil- 
ed; we must have fresh 
meat of some kind for our 
evening meal.” 

“We will get it before 
evening; the later the bet- 
ter, in this warm weather,” 
my father replied. Even 
as he spoke, several small 
bands of buffalo were in 
sight on the shores below, 
and upon the slopes of the 
valley, and during the long 
day, we saw many other 
bands of them, and num- 
bers of deer and elk. Then, 
as evening drew near, we 
seemed to have come into 
a gameless part of the val- 
ley, for look where we 
would we could see no- 
where an animal of any 
kind, not even a coyote. 
We rounded a sharp bend 


M: father steered our small bateau, my brother 


Robert and I quickly dismounted and made ready to fire at the enemy, 


tors, and at last, in the spring of 1870, decided to make 
the move. 

My father, however, said he would not go up there 
for any consideration; that he was going down the 
river to Fort Buford, where, he was sure, his old friend, 
Charles Larpenteur, the trader there, would give him 
employment; and he was not going alone; my mother, 
brother and I were to accompany him. There were 
days and days of argument about it, but | my father was 
not to be won over by the others’ pleadings, and on a 
day in early April, our relatives packed up and left for 
the north, and sadly enough we watched them go. Lit- 
tle did my brother and I then think that we were never 
again to see our good grandmother; nor any of the 
others for long years to come. 

We had sold all of our horses, and had bought a small 
bateau, and loaded it with our few belongings. We got 
into it and set off down the Upper Missouri, my brother 


and came into a long 
straight reach of the 
stream. Pointing toa 
sharp, high, rocky cone at 
its lower end, my father said that it was the Round 
Butte, a well-known landmark of the river, and a favor- 
ite lookout place of war parties. 

We had gone but a little way down the wide, long 
stretch of the river, when my father motioned Robert 
and me to cease rowing, and signed to us to look ahead. 
Turning about in our seats, we saw three big mule deer 
on a strip of sandy shore, about two hundred yards up- 
stream from the butte. They slowly stalked across the 
sands to the edge of the water, lowered their heads and 
drank, We were just then nearing a partly submerged 
cottonwood tree, and when we came to it, Robert 
reached out and quickly tied the bow rope to one of its 
stout limbs, and the boat swung around and with a sud- 
den jerk came to a stop. There was no need to ask 
him why he had tied up: from its upper end, all the 
way down to the strip of shore where the deer were 
drinking, the edge of the big bottom was a high cut- 
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bank rising straight from deep water, and unclimbable; 
our one chance to get shots at the deer was to remain 
right where we were until they left the shore, and then 
land there, follow them out upon the bottom. 

The -déeer.were a long-time in the edge of the water, 
taking an occasional swallow or two,-and then raising 
their heads to stare up and down the river. At last they 
turned about, and my mother whispered: “Good! They 
are going now!” 2 

But they didn’t; they lined’ up at the edge of the 
willows and stood there, occasionally nipping the new- 
grown tender shoots-of the-brush. “They’re ‘just playing 
at eating; but they will stay there until it is too dark 
for us to see to shoot!” Robert growled. 

At last, when Sun was no more than a half-hour from 
setting, the bucks slowly- moved up -into- the brush. 
Robert unfastened the tie rope then, and we noiselessly 
worked the boat downstream and my father steered it 
to shore. We landed, drew the boat well out upon the 
sands, and then followed a wide game trail up through 
the brush and timber slope, and saw the deer at the 


foot of the high butte; they were moving. slowly out * 


through the high sagebrush, stopping frequently to nip 
off a mouthful of tempting browse. 

“Now! Go! You_two'can easily slip up to, them. 
Your father and I will stand here on watch until you 
make the‘kill,” our mother told us and as we started to 
sneak out through the brush, I noticed that she had 
brought our telescope from the boat, and was 
drawing it from its heavy rawhide case. 

Stooping low, Robert in the lead, we slipped 
out through the sagebrush. We had ‘about one 
hundred yards‘ yet to go ‘before we would be 
within shooting range when we heard our mother 
and father shouting, and looked back at them. 
Father. was running toward us, brandishing his 
rifle. Mother was pointing with her telescope 
to the top of the butte. We looked up at it, but 
could see nothing that could have alarmed her. 
All three bucks turned about and stood staring 
at her, at our running father. Then they sud- 
denly -turned -their heads' and looked up the 
slope of the butte. We did too, there was an 
outcrop on-it, a mass of big bowlders that pre- 
vented our seeing its summit from-where we 
stood. : 

Said Robert: “Maybe she has discovered a war 
party up there.” 

As he spoke, the three bucks started down the 
slope with the high and short stiff jumps pe- 
culiar to their kind. “They heard something up 
there,” I said. 

“Yes! Let’s go!” Robert replied. We sprang 
up and ran, and had gone but a little way when 
we saw that which the bowlders had hidden 
from us: some Indians, six or eight of them, 
were coming down the butte with flying leaps, 
intent upon cutting us off from, the river! 


Chapter VII 


OBERT and I were nearer our mother and 
the shelter of the timber back of her than 
the enemy were, and they soon saw that 

they would be unable to intercept us. Changing 
their course, they headed straight toward her. 
At that, our father turned back to protect her as 
best he could, and we ran faster than ever, on 
and on, our hearts heavy with fear for her. 


“Get down under cover, yourself!” Robert told her, 
and she shortly replied: “Not unless you all do!” 

Two more bullets struck the water close above the 
boat. We had: it 'well under way‘by that time, head- 
ing it straight for the opposite shore, distant a couple of 
hundred yards... Several more shots were fired but none 
hit us. As the bow scraped upon the rocky shore, we 
sprang out,: drew ‘the boat up so ‘that. it. wouldn’t drift 
away, and scurried into the shelter of the near-by brush, 
the enemy firing one last’ futile shot at» us before we en- 
tered it. j : Wa 

“Kyi! Kitai kamota anan! ~There! We survive!” our 
mother exclaimed. : 

None made :reply to that. Safe in our brush screen, 
we stared out across the river:at; the butte, all red glow- 
ing in the setting sun, and soon saw the enemy, six of 
them, climbing up it. 

“The telescope—where is it?” Robert asked. . 

“In the boat, of course!” our mother replied, and hi 
ran out-and got it, and leveled it at the enemy. Four 
of them..were approaching the first one we had shot, 
who was ‘sittingsup, and presently, as they lifted him 
Robert said that, as nearly as he could make out, the 


Championship baseball club, is a champion 
picker of ball players. Fraser’s job — he himself 
played with‘a World’s Champion club, the Chicago 
Cubs, in 1907 and 1908, as a pitcher—is to look 
over young players in the minor leagues, and to 
select promising ones for tryouts with the Pirates. 
He picks well, for on the 1925 Pirate roster were 
such proteges of his as Emil Yde, pitcher, Johnny 
Gooch, catcher, and Glenn Wright, the sensa- 
tional young shortstop. In ‘‘What Makes a Big 
League Player?” Fraser is going to tell you just 
the things he looks for in young athletes—he’ll 
give you tips that will improve your playing a 
whole lot and your enjoyment of the game, too, 
if you’re a fan, More baseball material coming, too; 
and tips on tennis and swimming as well. The 
Fraser article will appear 
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He Picks World’s ‘Champions val 


HIC Fraser, scout for the Pittsburgh World’s 
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astonishment, and cried: “Ha! It is you, Thomas Jack- 
son! And you, Amelie! After all these years. You are 
welcome. in my poor home! Such as it is, it is yours! 
Come shake hands with me. I am crippled—broke my 
thigh last winter—have to bé -helpéd ‘about.” 

Robert and I were introduced to the kind Frenchman, 
who told us that all of the Sioux tribes, even the Yank- 
tonhais encamped there’ near the fort, were in, ugly 
mood, and that. we were.very lucky to have escaped the 
many war parties of them that were.abroad. Then he 
said that->he was more than glad of our arrival, as he 
needed:a reliable, experienced: clerk. He gave my father 
the position, and within an hour we were comfortably 
quartered in a room of the post two doors below the 
trade room. - : im 

For some days, Robert. and I found life pretty dull 
in our new home. Every morning, we had to. get out 
our school books and learn the lessons that our father 
set for us. In the afternoons, we wanted. to visit about 
in the great camp of the Yanktonnais, in the edge of 
a grove.above the post, but the cold stares.that we got 
from ‘those of them who came to trade with Larpen- 
teur were proof enough that we would not be welcomed 
there. 7) 

The first friend that we made was a young man named 
Bloody Knife, part Sioux and part Arickaree, who, with 
a half-dozen full-blood Arickarees, was an army scout, 
who had quarters in the fort. His father had .mar- 

ried his mother, in an interval of peace. between 

the two tribes, and she had later returned to 
her people, and her son had grown up as an 

Arickaree, and with all that tribe’s hatred of the 

One eyening, when we were all gathered in the 
Larpenteur’s living room, Bloody Knife came in 
and said, Mr. Larpenteur interpreting: “You 
Pikuni people had a fight when you were com- 
Aa wn: from your country; at Round Butte, 

- you. lalo Rib, and wounded Red Star, 
‘of a war party of Uncpapa Sioux.” 
“Yes, but we have told none, except. Mr. Lar- 
nteur. How did you learn about it?” 
ugh the Sioux tribes hate me, ‘still I have 
i among them. I Jearn all: that 
eir ‘camps. Last ‘evening, that 
pai ed on a raft, stopped in the camp 
* above all night, and went on down river at; day- 
light this morning. They told of. the fight that 
they had had with four people of a boat,.a:man, 
“woman, two boys: and then the Yanktonnais 
told them that they would find those four right 
here in this trading post. And at that, Red 

Star swore that, as soon as his leg became whole, 

he would have your lives.” g 

“Ha! Let him come! I am not afraid of him!” 
Robert exclaimed. 

“Red Star did not make that vow alone; two 
of his party, Black Elk and Fox Eyes, cousins 
of the one you killed, also vowed that they will 
have your scalps. I advise you to be always on 
the Idokout for them,” said Bloody Knife. 

‘ wuld not know them if I were to see them 
a the fight, they were too far off for me 
to se ir faces plainly,” I remarked. 5 

“T would know them; I saw their faces plain 
enough, with the spyglass,” said Robert. 

Bloody Knife got up, shook hands with us all 
around. “I eame to warn you about your 
enemies and now I have to go back to the fort; 


We went to the right and left around a patch 
of brush, and when I fell in behind Robert, I 
saw that a rattlesnake had its fangs fast in his left 
trouser leg and was writhing and flopping at his heels. 
“You're bitten!” I gasped. 

“No! Never touched my skin!” he replied. “Faster! 
Run faster!” 

The snake dropped free from him and I all but 
stepped upon it as it coiled to strike again; with the 
tail of my eye I saw it miss my right ankle by an inch 
or two. 

And now, when the enemy were about two hundred 
yards from our mother, she signed to us to hurry in, and 
turned and ran into the shelter of the brush, and at the 
same time our father stopped and began shooting at the 
enemy, and we did likewise. One threw up his arms 
and fell. At that, the others slowed up, stopped and 
fired at our father, failed to hit him, then ran back to 
their fallen comrade who was yelling with pain, and 
started off around the butte carrying him. We all three 
continued shooting, aiming at the close bunch of them. 
At a shot from Robert, down went one of the wounded 
man’s carriers, and at that, the others dropped him and 
scattering ran out of our sight down around the lower 
slope of the butte. We knew that, as soon as they struck 
the brush at the foot of it, they would come up through 
at to attack, and would then have every advantage 
or us, 

We ran on, across the last strip of bottom, and down 
the game trail to the river, and to the boat, which our 
mother and father had already pushed out into the 
stream.- We sprang into it, seized our oars, and had 
made but a few strokes, when one and then another shot 
was fired at us from the brush below and a bullet came 
through the side of the boat, between Robert and me. 


“You boys! Father! Lie down! Let the boat drift!” 
our mother cried. 
“We can’t! Snags ahead!” I answered. 


man’s left leg was broken. And then he said that the 
other one that we had shot was dead. But he had no 
need to tell us that; we could see, without the aid of the 
glass, the two that had gone to him take up his shield 
and his gun, and then start dragging him down the 
slope to the brush, where they would no doubt bury 
him as best they could. ;, 

“Who are they?” I asked. 

“Yanktonnais or Assiniboins, maybe Minnetarees,” my 
father replied. 

Little did we then think that we were to know more 
of them, have another fight with them that very sum- 
mer, and, years later, meet two of them in dreadful 
battle. 

But from that evening on, as we went on down the 
river, we kept ever in mind that we were now in enemy 
country. More than ever, we avoided passing close un- 
der cutbanks, and wooded shores. And every evening 
after our supper on some island, we rowed on in the 
darkness, no matter what the risk of being wrecked by 
snags, to camp for the night upon another island. 


T last, a few miles below the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, we arrived at the Fort Buford landing, made 
fast our boat and ascended the steep path to the top 
of the bank, where stood a number of Indians. who 
coldly stared at us, gave us no greeting. Beyond them 
was a long, low log building of many rooms, which my 
father rightly guessed was Larpenteur’s trading post. 
Farther out in the bottom was another post, that of the 
Northwest Company, and then the adobe, rock, and 
timber fort. At that time, it was under the command _ 
of Colonel Morrow. 
We went straight to the post fronting the landing, and 
into the big trade room, where a heavy set, side whis- 
kered man in a big armchair clapped hands together in 


horr soon blow for us to get into our 
Ee Tet ‘igbe real friends. You boys come 
often to the fort and see me,” he said, and was gone. 

The very next afternoon, Robert and I went to the 
quarters of the Ree, (Arickareé) scouts, in the fort, and 
visited with them. We conversed readily with them by 
means of sign language, and on that first day learned 
several words of the Ree language, in which we became 
fairly fluent before the end of that summer. 

The Yanktonnais came daily to Larpenteur’s post to 
trade, and before long my brother and I were playing 
with the boys of the tribe, at first around the post and 
out along the river and then right in their camp, in 
their lodges even, where we were at least tolerated by 
their elders. Naturally, playing with the boys, we were 
soon conversing with them in their language, which. we 
found much easier to learn, and speak, than that of our 
Ree scout friends. * 

Came August. Back in the breaks of the valley the 
plums and choke cherries ripened, and when several of 
the Yanktonnais women came to the post with some 
of the fruit for my mother, she was more than pleased, 
and said that she wanted to go out herself and gather 
several sacks of both kinds to dry for winter use. 


N the following morning, Robert and I borrowed 
three saddle horses, and with our mother set out 
for the breaks of the river valley. We crossed the wide 
bottom, rode up a narrow, bare ridge between two deep 
coulies, and saw that the cherry and plum trees in 
them. had been stripped of fruit by the Yanktonnais 
women. Our mother thought we might find an abun- 
dance of fruit in the country to the west; so we went 
back to the bottom land and turned up it, past the 
Yanktonndis camp in the edge of the timber and the 
many bands of horses grazing out from it, each one of 
them guarded by a watchful herder. 
As we passed one of these (Continued on page 48) 
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The way we lathered those men with pebbles was lovely. The rush stopped because they couldn’t understand what was hurting them. 


Mark Tidd in Egypt | 


enemies! Hidden under smelly cargo, sailing up 
the Nile in the enemies’ diabeyah, at dead of 
night! 

I wasn’t happy. But Mark Tidd was. 

He figured that our dragoman, Mohammed, and our 
little bootblack assistant would leg it back to Cairo and 
start a rescue party after us. And he had that rescue 
party all rigged up—our launch, with Tallow and Bin- 
ney on it, and the three American sailors we’d hired 
in anticipation ofa naval battle with these antique 
thieves who were trying to smuggle Mr. Judkins’ museum 
pieces out of Egypt. 

We might be all right if nothing slipped. But there 
were lots of chances for slips. And one of the biggest 
chances was that some of the chief thieves, Ali or his 
black Soudanese or the tricky American who was at the 
head of the thieving, might stumble on us at any 
minute. : 

I wasn’t happy. Even the thought of winning Mr. 
Judkins’ five-thousand-dollar reward couldn’t cheer me. 
We needed money after Mr. Tidd’s losing all our trav- 
elers’ checks, but I didn’t like this way of earning it. 

“Maybe,” I says to Mark, “it was smart of you to 
hide from the enemy on their own boat, but were you 
counting on sailing off with them this way?” 

“P-planned it,” says Mark. “Now we can signal our 
n-n-navy, and they'll know this is the right diabeyah to 
attack.” 

“Great,” says I. “If our navy gets near enough to 
signal. And if we're still alive to signal ’em. We're 
making the start anyway.” 


Chapter XVIII 


Je two of us, alone in Egypt—surrounded by 


dim lights as the shore moved backwards; ahead 
of us we couldn’t see anything at all. It looked 
as if we were sailing off into a sea of ink. The current 
made noises against the diabeyah and the mast creaked 
and everything sort of groaned dismal-like. I felt like 
I couldn’t snuggle close enough to: Mark, and he wasn’t 
backward about shoving up to me. 
Once a man came poking forward almost over our 
heads to tinker with ‘something and we held our breath, 
but he went back again and_left us alone. 


O N our way we were. Behind us we could see a few 
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“How long’ll it take to get the navy goin’?” I whis- 
pered. 

“D-depends,” says Mark. 

“On what?” 

“On how I-long it takes to warn ’em.” 

“Well,” says I, “if our friends run all the way as fast 
as they started out, they’ll be there in ten seconds flat.” 

“They’ve got to catch us before we g-g-get to Mem- 
phis,” says Mark. 

“Why?” 

“Because this ship’ll tie up there and t-take on more 
cargo, and they’ll r-r-rummage around and find us sure.” 

“And then what?” 

“T hain’t got as far as thinkin’ about that,” says he. 

“And I don’t want to think about it,” says I. 

He was still a while and then he kind of chuckled. 

“What’s so comical?” says I. 

“T never thought I'd get to. be a stowaway on a dia- 
beyah,” says he, “headin’ for the Sudan and points 
south.” 

“Tf there’s a laugh in that,” says I, “you can have my 
share of it.” 

“You'll laugh’ when we collect our five thousand,” 
says he. 

“T never laugh before the feller comes to the point 
of the joke,” says I. “It ain’t polite.” 

“Won't Mr. Judkins be tickled to death!” 

“Won’t Wicksville?” says I. “There’s folks there’ll be 
bustin’ with joy when the news travels home we’ve been 
et by cannibals.” 

“Be you armed?” says he. 

“No,” says I, “but I’m scairt, if that’s just as good. 
Nothin’ less than Big Bertha would make me easy in 
my mind.” 

“T can’t give you Big Bertha,” says he, “but try the 
f-feel of this.” 

His hand came out to me in the dark and I felt some- 
thing in it that had a kind of familiar feel. I took hold 


and lo and behold if it wasn’t my sling-shot, rubbers and 
all. Until we came off on this globe-trotting expedi- 
tion I never walked a step without it, and it came in 
handy in Italy. But I hadn’t had it since. But you 
can believe I was glad to lay hands on it again. 

“Fine,” says I, “but what’ll I shoot in it? Bubbles?” 

“T got a pocket full of select, grade A p-pebbles,” 
says Mark. 

“Gimme a mess,” says I, and he filled my two hands. 

I slipped them into my coat pocket, and I kept the 
sling-shot in my hand and loaded it up ready for action. 

“You hain’t lost the flashlight,” says I. 

“Right here in my p-paddy,” says Mark. 
where we are?” 

“And I’m wonderin’,” says I, “what we'll do if the 
navy doesn’t catch up with us.” 

“I been_a-plannin’ that out. We'll know when we git 
close to Memphis where the stuff from Saggara’ll be 
waitin’ to be f-f-fetched aboard. When we git where we 
can s-see the shore, we got to slide off this boat into 
the water.” 

“Fine,” says I, “But I hope we don’t wake up any 
crocodiles. And after we slide into the water—what?” 

“Swim,” says he. 

“Where? Back to Cairo?” 

“Not m-much, Jest swim around idle-like until they 
git l-loaded. Then scramble aboard once more and keep 
on goin’.” 

“T see,” says I, “but what do we do when they leave 
this boat and take to a caravan? I can’t figger out 
how we’d stow ourselves away on a camel.” 

“We could d-d-disguise ourself as one of its humps,” 
says he. 

“And I cal’late you plan on followin’ along right to 
the Red Sea if we have to.” 

“T aim to follow till I git b-back the stuff,” says he. 

He would, too. He was that stubborn. 


“I wonder 


O I just grunted, and for quite a while we didn’t say 
anything. Then I prodded him and says, “How long 

we been goin’?” 

“Seems like hours,” he says. 

“The navy ought to be gettin’ along.” 

“Tt’s hard to judge t-t-time,” he says. “Maybe it hain’t 
been hours.” 

“Look at your watch,” says I. 


“Dassen’t t-turn on the light. They might see it.” 

But he got out his watch in the dark and pried open 
the crystal so he could feel with his fingers where the 
hands were. Simple enough, but it took Mark to get 
the idea. Well, he felt of the watch with his finger 
and then he let out a little snort. 

“What’s the matter?” says I. 

“We been away from shore |-less’n twenty m-minutes,” 
he says, 


F that was so, Mohammed and the bootblack would 
not have got back to Cairo yet, let alone warning 

our navy to get up steam and come after us. It would 
take anyhow a half to three-quarters of an hour for them 
to catch us and we were getting farther away all the 
time. Things began to look pretty scaly. 

A <1 guess,” says I, “we'll have to swim. with the croco- 
iles, g 
“M-maybe we’ll have to delay this s-ship,” says Mark. 
“How?” says I 
“One of us sneak out and cut_a rope or s-somethin’.” 
“You do it,” says I. “I'll wait here for you.” 

“But, on the other hand,” says Mark, “m-maybe that 
wouldn’t be a good idee. They might go I-lookin’ for 
who cut the rope.” 

“T would if I was in their place,” says I. “It would 
kind of provoke me, too.” 

“We'll t-try to think up somethin’ else. And keep that 
for a last emergency.” 

But I was worried about it just the same, “Listen, 
Mark,” says I, “you quit plannin’. Things is all right 
as they be. Just sit tight and wait for the navy.” 

“Where's the f-fun?” 

“Where’s the fun bein’ et by a Soudanese cannibal?” 
says I. “I kin feel his teeth sinkin’ in now.” 

“They’d pick me to eat f-f-first,” he says. “I’d be more 
tender.” 

Well, we didn’t take time to argue that, but got to 
thinking pretty busy about what was going to happen 
the next minute. This was on account of Ali and the 
American coming forward and standing right where we 
could hear them talk, 

“All this cargo has got to be moved,” says the Ameri- 
can. “It’s all jumbled up, and we’ve got a lot more 
stuff to come on at Memphis.” 

“We pile it on,” says Ali. 

“We'll arrange it in an orderly way,” says the Ameri- 
can. “Now all this stuff forward. It was put on for a 
blind anyhow.” 

“We put it ashore at Memphis to make some room,” 
says Ali. 

“T think it would be best to stow everything away 
shipshape, and do it now.” 

“No good,” Ali says. “Mooth work. We do when we 
land. That better way.” 

I was all for Ali. If they started pawing around just 
then, there’d have been nothing for it but to flop over 
the side and swim. 

I sure was glad when the American grunted and says, 
“Well, have your own way about it,” and they moved 
away again, 

I took a long breath. “Gosh,” says I. 

“A m-miss is good’s a m-mile,” says Mark. 

“Not when it’s a mile from shore,” says I. 

“T wisht I could s-see out,’ Mark says. 

“What I wish is that nobody could see in,” I told 
him. 


“What's happened that makes you get me 
up at this hour?” asked Mr. Judkins. 


_“How are we goin’ to tell when the navy heayes in 
sight?” 

There was something to that. How were we going to 
give any signals if we didn’t know when to do it? 

“T’m goin’ to t-take a look,” says Mark. 

“Take it careful,” says I, “and don’t give three cheers 
if you see anything.” 

So he kind of turned and twisted and got his head up 
above the surface, and he stood there maybe five min- 
utes looking. I couldn’t stand it any longer and pinched 
his leg. He came pretty close to hollering ouch but he 
didn’t and hauled in his head like a turtle and wanted 
to know what’ the dickens I thought I was doing. 

“See. anything?” says I. 

“Nothing but Egypt and n-not much of that,” he says. 


4 Reel he sat down again like nothing was making him 
impatient and says, “Say, hain’t it k-kind of fasci- 
natin’ to think we’re goin’ to have this n-naval battle 
right where the ancient kings of Egypt used to hang 
out with their palaces and armies? I bet none of those 
old f-fellows ever went on a m-more excitin’ expedition 
than this one.” 

“I bet if they ever did,” says I, “they was sorry.” 

“Do you know,” he says, “they used to use I-l-lions in 
their b-battles? They would lead ’em out, and when 
they got in the thick of the f-fight they’d turn ’em loose 
to chaw the enemy.” 

“What I’d like to know,” I says, “is who told. the 
lions which was enemy?” 

“They was trained,” says Mark. 

“Sure,” says I.. “I suppose every Egyptian soldier 
wore a rose in his button hole, and the lions was taught 
not to bite anybody with a bouquet.” 

“Somethin’ like that,” says Mark. 

“Kind of hard on a feller that happened to drop his 


flower,” says I, but my mind wasn’t on the conversa- . 


tion. 

“We're gittin’ nearer all the time,” says I. 

Mark poked up his head again, “No navy yit,” he 
says. “Anyhow,” he says, “it’s b-better if they don’t 
ketch us before we I-load at Memphis. Then we'll git 
all the stuff without extry trouble—make a clean sweep.” 

Well, it looked like that was what we would make, or 
else nothing. We kept on sailing and sailing and noth- 
ing happened. No boat caught up to us, and there 
wasn’t a sign of a light anywhere behind. I got to feel- 
ing pretty lonesome. 

“Don’t I-lose your sling-shot,” says Mark. “It may 
come in awful handy.” 

“T’m hangin’ on like a puppy to a root,” says I. 

After that we didn’t talk much for what seemed like an 
awful long while. Finally Mark nudged me and says 
to get ready. 

“Ready for what?” says I. 

“To duck overboard,” says he. 

That shook me up, and I stuck out my head, and off 
in front about a quarter of a mile I could see a few 
lights wobbling around. I guessed that it was Memphis, 
and that the lights were the rest of Ali’s army with 
what was left of the things they had stolen from Mr. 
Judkins. 

“We're there,” says I. ' 

“All right,” says he. “We got to s-s-sneak out cau- 
tious and slide over the side.” 

“Not till we get closer,” says I, 

“No,” he says, “the best time will be when everybody 


. than a half mile away now, 
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is interested in m-makin’ the ]-landing.” 
So we waited till we heard everyone 
. yelling and running around, 


Chapter XIX 


T’S quite a job to get one of those 
clumsy boats where you want it. 
About eight or ten feet off the bank 

was the best they could do, and then 
they chucked planks ashore to walk on. 
But that’s getting a little ahead of the 
procession, 

Both our heads were stuck out to see 
what was what, and when the shore 
stuck up in front of us Mark says we 
better get going. And then along came 
a man and stood right in: front of us. 
He was poking with a long pole, and I 
couldn’t see how we were going to get 
past him without being seen: But Mark 
did. This man was standing on the side 
near the shore so Mark says to me, “Git 
r-ready. When I count three, you do a 
d-dive over the other side.” 

“What about you?” says I. 

“J’ll make a hole in the water right 
beside you,” he says, and then he 
counted, and as he says three I took 
about two steps and was gone. But not 
before I heard a holler and a splash 
where Mark had snuck up behind the 
man and given him a full-size shove in the back, The 
man just let out a squawk and went in headfirst. By 
that time, Mark was in the water with me, and we 
were both hanging on to the side of the boat and stand- 
ing in water just up to our necks, 

Nobody seemed to pay much attention. I guess the 
man who was pushed overboard didn’t know whether he 
was pushed or fell all by himself, and we seemed to be 
all right where we were. We just stood there and waited 
and wondered how we were going to get aboard again 
because the side was so high, but Mark said I could 
stand on his shoulders and scramble up and then help 
him climb, That sounded fine. I could see myself lift- 
ing Mark Tidd up on deck. I might as well have tried 
to lift a locomotive. 

All of a sudden I poked Mark and whispered to look. 

“Where?” 

“Downstream,” says I, for, a mile or two away, there 
was a light moving toward us. 

“J bet it’s the navy,” says I. 

“Hope they don’t get here too s-s-soon,” says Mark. 

Pretty soon he decided things must be nearly stowed 
and we'd better be climbing aboard. We could do it 
without being seen, because there was a pile of stuff 
between the bow of the ship and the stern where all the 
men stayed. 

So I scrambled up on his shoulders, and I could hear 
him kind of glug-glug where I pushed his head under. 
But he didn’t move and I ‘hurried all I could so he 
could stick his nose out as soon as possible and not get 
drowned any more than could be helped. It took about 
six seconds, and then I lay on my stummick and let my 
hand down to him. He grabbed it and commenced to 
claw his way up. Well, for a spell it was nip and tuck 
whether I'd get him up or he would pull me out by the 
roots and haul me into the drink again. But at last we 
made it and scrooched down as close as we could. 

We weren’t much too soon, for right away the crew 
began to shove off, and pretty soon we were on our 
way upstream again. 

“Where’s the navy?” says I. 

Mark took a look. “C-comin’ closer,” he says. “Wait 
till we git a I-little f-f-farther along so we won't drift 
ashore with Ali’s caravan there.” 

“Wait for what?” says I, beginning to 
feel uneasy. 

“Before we take any s-steps,” says he, 
and that was all. 

We kept on for twenty, thirty min- 
utes, and all the time the light kept get- 
ting closer, It wasn’t more 


but there wasn’t much 
chance they could see us 
at all on account of its 
being so dark. 

“Now’s the t-time,” says 
Mark. 

“What you aimin’ to 
do?” 

“Got a knife?” says he. 

“Cal'late to have one.” 

“Gimme it,” says he. 

“What fur?” 

“Tm a-goin’ to s-sneak 
aft till I can f-find some 
ropes of the riggin’ and 
cut ’em.” 

“Alone?” says I, 

“Yes,” says he. 

“Then use your own 
knife,” I says. 

“IT want t-two. 
each hand.” . : 

“Oh, you do,” I says. =e 


One in 
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“Well, you can’t have my knife. I cal’late to use it 
myself,” 

“How?” 

“Now, lissen,” says I. “I think this is a dum fool thing, 
and I’m scairt to death, and probably we'll both git 
skinned and et raw. But if you're goin’ to cut ropes and 
git scalped, why, I’m a-goin’ to cut ropes and git scalped 
too. Two’s company.’ 

“Well,” says he; kind of disgusted, “you Bot your 
faults, but bein’ a q-quitter hain’t one of ’em.” 

Now that made me feel pretty good. When you get 
anything out of Mark that even looks like a compli- 
ment you're lucky. | 

“Git a move on,” he says. 

So we scrambled over the stuff as quiet as we could. 

It was lueky for us there weren’t any lights on the 
ship. It took a couple of minutes 
for Mark to get on one side of the 
boat and me on the other. 

“C-cut every rope you l-lay 
hands on,” says he. 

So I found a rope and cut it, and 
not much happened, and I cut 
some more, and I guess he was 
doing the same. We sure did 
slash right and left, and then, all 
of a sudden things ‘happened, and 
I was like to have my brains bat- 
ted out. There was a racket above 
and the big boom, or whatever 
they call it, began to woggle, and 
then down it came ker-splash, and 
everything was topsy-turvy. We 
were like to be buried in the sail, 
but we crabbed out backwards and 
then made for our places up for- 
ward. 

Then there was hollering and 
yelling and probably a lot of bad 
language in Arabic. Ali and his 
gang swarmed around to see what 
had hit them and it sure was noisy. 
Of course the diabeyah quit going 
ahead and commenced to drift 
back with the current. I wisht I 
could have understood what those 
men said because I know I would 
have enjoyed it. 


Nee the light was pretty close, 
and all of a sudden there was 
something that I thought at first 
was a flash of lightning. But it 
wasn’t. It was Mark signalling 
with his flashlight. He played it 
right on the other boat and I saw 
it was our navy. It wasn’t more 
than a hundred yards off. We 
could hear a yell and she headed 
for us. 

But there was another yell that 
came from Ali and they all rose 
up and started forward, but now 
there wasn’t any use hiding any 
more; so Mark shone the light 
full on them and says to me to 
let_’em have it. 

I did. The way I lathered those 
men with pebbles was lovely. And 
Mark too. You could hear the 
stones go spat, spat, spat, and 
every time there was a spat there 
came a howl. ‘The rush stopped, 
not on account of their being hurt 
so bad, but because they couldn't 
understand what was hurting them, or how dangerous 
it might be. 

We kept right at it, spatting them as fast as we could. 
It was good strategy, for it kept their minds on us and 
made them overlook the navy sneaking up on them 
from behind. It was lucky for us the navy was com- 
ing so speedy, for Ali was rallying his crew fast. But 
just as they were ready to make a charge, our boat 
rammed the diabeyah full tilt. It was an awful whal- 
dep and knocked every single one of us off our feet ker- 

ap. 

There wasn’t any charge, iad in a minute those 
three American sailors boarded us, and so did Mo- 
hammed and the bootblack, and a couple more, and 
Mark and I grabbed up a couple of clubs and did what 
occurred to us would be handiest. It was considerable 
of a shindy, but the strategy of it all had been so good 
that the enemy never recovered from their surprise, and 
the first we knew men began to jump overboard. It was 
a circus to see those three sailors fight. They never 
bothered with clubs or anything, but just stuck to their 
fists and hollered. Every time they hit an Egyptian on 
the chin, that Egyptian was through for the night. And 
then I saw the biggest of the sailors get close to the 
Soudanese. I was scairt for a minute because the black 
man had a big club, but the sailor ducked it and came 
up inside. Then he socked his right fist into the black 
man’s stummick, which made him double over, and 
then he swatted his left fist under his jaw, which 
straightened him up again. After that the Soudanese 
person lost interest and decided to lie down on his back 
and yelp. 


“Prisoners of war,” says Mark. 


So, when the battle was over we found the enemy 
was routed. But three prisoners were left in our hands 
and they were Ali and the black man and the Ameri- 
can. And hone of them were feeling like any more 
battles. 

And so we tied them up and that was all there was 
to that. * 

“Now what comes next?” says one of the sailors, 
grinning. 

“Fasten a I-line to this ship and t-tow it back to 
Cairo,” says Mark. 

So we did, and spent most of the night wiggling off 
sand bars and whatnot. But Mark and I had a good 
time telling the other two fellows all about our ad- 
ventures. 

It was broad daylight when they got down to the first 


bridge, and there we were saved the trouble of anchor- 
ing by running on another bar, and there we let her 
stay. 

We left the three sailors on board and put off in our 
launch for shore. 


Chapter XX 


E made tracks for Shepheard’s and right up the 

stairs to Mr. Judkins’ rooms and hammered on 

the door. He wasn’t up yet and wanted to 
know pretty cross what in thunder was the racket. 

“It’s Mark Tidd and the f-fellers,” says Mark, 

“Well, come back in an hour.” 

“Fain’t got t-time to waste. It’s suthin’ important.” 

So Mr. Judkins got up and came to the door. 

“Well,” he says, “what’s happened that makes you get 
me up at this unholy hour?” 

“P-put on your clothes,” says Mark. 

“But why? What’s up?” 

“Mister,” says I, “you'll save a lot of breath if you 
don’t keep on askin’. When he’s ready he’ll tell you. 
Jest do like he says, and everythin’ will be O. K.” 

“Oh,” says he, “it will, eh?” 

But just the same he got dressed and then he says, 
“Can I have some breakfast?” 

“We hain’t had n-none,” says Mark. 

“You're a queer lot,” he says, “but I'll take a chance 
on you. But if you’re putting up some sort of a game 
on me you’d better start to run now.” 

“We been p-puttin’ up a game all right,” says Mark. 
“Got a check book handy?” 

“Yes. Why?” 


“We captured them in a naval battle.” 
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“You're g-goin’ to need it,” “Put it in 
your pocket.” 

So, when everything was ready we went down and dug 
up a carriage and started to drive. 

“Where are we going?” says Mr. Judkins. 

“Down to the Nile,” says Mark. 

“T’ve seen the Nile,” says Mr. J., 
another sight of it before breakfast.” 

“Mebby,” says Mark, “you'll change your m-mind.” 

“It ain't a crocodile,” says Tallow. 

“Nor jest scenery,” says Binney. 

“Nor a boat full of Cook’s tourists,” 

“Then what is it?” he says. 

“Suthin’ to be s-seen and not talked about,” says 
Mark. 

We rode along and along, and you could see Mr. Jud- 
kins was bustin’ with curiosity but 
we didn’t tell him anything. 

Pretty soon we came out by the 
bridge, and there was our launch 
waiting for us. 

“Git aboard,” says Mark. 

“Now look here, young fellow,” 
says Mr. Judkins, “I’m not going 
off on any ocean voyage without 
victuals. I want food. I want 
coffee and toast and eggs.” 

“In five minutes,” says Mark, 
“you won’t care if you never see 
an egg again.” 

“That’s comforting,” says Mr. 
J. “Well, I’m in for it I expect, 
and I’d better mog ahead. Lead 
on, Skipper.” 

We climbed aboard and started 
out into the river. Then we fetched 
around sharp and ran alongside 
the diabeyah that was grounded 
on the sand bar, Our three sailors 
and the bootblack and Mohammed 
were there on guard, and Mr. Jud- 
kins could see the three. prisoners 
all tied up and stretched out on 
deck. 

“What’s this?” he says. 

“P-_prisoners of war,” says Mark. 
“We captured ’em in a naval bat- 
tle.” 

“Naval battle?. What are you 
talking about?” 

“Why, last night there was a 
naval engagement between this 
pirate ship and our cruiser there. 
It was fought up the river the 
other s-side of Memphis, and we 
boarded her and made a prize of 
her and her cargo.” 

“T haven’t got the idea yet,” 
says Mr. J. 

“Well,” says Mark, “jest pry 
open that t-t-trunk and maybe 
you'll git it.” 


O Mr. Judkins did, and there 

was his prize mummy outfit 
staring up at him. Well, sir! He 
was like to jump out of his skin, 
he was so excited. And then we 
showed him the other trunks and 
bales and cases, and he opened 
them. all. You never saw a man 
so tickled! 

“It’s all there,” he says. “Every 
single article. All of it. This is— 
it’s astounding. How did it hap- 
pen? Tell me all about it.” 

So we told him all about how we came to suspect Ali 
and how we enlisted the sailors, and the detective work 
we had done, and how we hid on the diabeyah and 
how the navy had pursued us with the sailors and how 
we cut the rigging and how the navy boarded us and 
all about the battle. Well, he could hardly believe it, 
but he had to on account of the booty all being there. 

He just kept going from one thing to another and 
then back again. 

Finally Mark cleared his throat. 

. “What is it?” says Mr. J. 

“Hain’t you r-reminded of suthin’?” says Mark. 

“What?” 

“Seems like your check book is too heavy to carry.” 

“Too heavy?” 

“Eh-yah. You could J-lift it easigr if the’ was one 
l-less check in it.” 

Mr. J. grinned. “Guess you're right,” he says, and 
then and there he drew it out and wrote out a check for 
five thousand and handed it to Mark. 

“T never wrote a check,” says Mr. Judkins, “that gave 
me so much pleasure. Nor one that I got so much for. 
Fellows, I want to congratulate you. You’ve done what 
was impossible. It was smart. And it took a fine nerve 
to go through with it.” 

“Oh,” says Mark, “’twan’t much.” 

“No,” says I, “we’ve done a heap harder things.” 

“T wonder,” says Mr. J., looking at us sort of funny, 
“what you boys will be when you grow up?” 

“Not Egyptians, anyhow,” says I. 

“Well,” he says, (Continued on page 33) 


says Mark. 


“and I don’t need 


says I. 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


A Mystery 


W. were talking with some friends the other day 
about an artist. This artist had gone along for 
several years, plugging at mediocre stuff, apparently not 
much good, with neither reputation nor money. Then 
all in a few short months he blossomed out in the lead- 
ing magazines with pictures which excited everybody’s 
attention and admiration. He was doing something new 
and fine, and almost over night reputation and fortune 
came to him. Our friends were trying to solve the 
mystery of it. “How did he do it? . . . What hit him 
all of a sudden? . . . Where did he find it?” It looked 
like a miracle. 


Not a Miracle 


UT it wasn’t a miracle, at least we didn’t think so, 
and we told our friends the solution was easy. For 
years this artist had been working hard and studying 


hard. The pictures he painted weren’t very good, but , 


he was trying to make them good. Every day he learned 
a little, every day he added to his store of ability. He 
kept plugging, laboring apparently without success, but 
nevertheless laboring. . . . And then he graduated, if 
you get what we mean, 


The Graduation 


y=: he graduated. All the things he had learned for 
ten years, the skill of hand and eye, the knowledge 
of line and form, everything which had been washing 
around inside of him in a sort of jumble—suddenly 
jelled. You know about jell, don’t you? In other 
words this artist had been educating himself, and by 
perseverence and practice he did educate himself until 
his various sorts of knowledge clicked together into one 
fine instrument. It was as if a carpenter had a fine set 
of tools. On one day he could use a saw pretty well, 
on another day he could plane, next day he could ham- 
mer, but he kept his tools scattered all over and never 
tried to use them at once on the same job. Then, of a 
sudden, this carpenter buys him a tool chest and puts 
all his implements together in order where he can use 
each one efficiently as he needs it. That was the answer. 


Educated 


UR artist friend had educated himself at last, and 
what we saw was not the result of a miracle, but 
the result of years and years of hard work. It’s the sort 


of miracle that happens again and again, and folks al-_ 


ways marvel at it. Almost everybody who amounts to 
anything seems to arrive suddenly. One day he is just 
an ordinary dub, and the next day he is quite an as- 
tonishing fellow. It comes over night. But he is the 
same fellow, organf®ed. 


Discouragement 


[ee of us get pretty sore when we plug along ‘and 
seem to get nowhere. Probably this artist did, and 
lots of other successful men in every line. Quite likely 
none of them realized what he was doing, or had any 
certainty he was going to be a big success. But each 
had determination and courage and the desire to im- 
prove. We forget that we cannot do a thing until we 
have learned how, or be anything until we have built 
ourselves up to man’s size, But we mustn’t be dis- 
couraged if a few years skip by and the world doesn't 


stand on its hind legs and give three cheers for us. We 
aren’t entitled to any cheers yet. We've got to wait 
for our diploma, 


Diplomas 


Wes we graduate from school we get a diploma 
all rolled up and with a ribbon around it, That’s 
pretty.slick.. When you graduate from the real school 
of experience and effort’ in practical affairs, you get a 
diploma, too.’ You-can’t frame it, and there isn’t a blue 
ribbon: around its ‘stummick, but it’s there. The presi- 
dent of the Bigger Board of Education shakes your hand 
and says, “Well, young. fellow, you’re there. You’ve 
arrived. Now'I can graduate you and give you a di- 
ploma that you’ve earned. ” And he gives;you a diploma 
and the name of it is Earned Ability,-and you can show 
that diploma aha and get a job with it. 
‘a 


Time 


OMETIMES we have to be pretty: died for a long : 


time. There are fellows who get ahead more quickly 
than others. There are fellows whoiseem to get ahead 
more quickly than others, an and‘ that” i is something else 
again. But everybody has to learn. You gan't do until 
you know. You can’t ever bea snake ‘charmer until 
you get acquainted with the snake. ..You ‘can’t get to be 
an acrobat by rubbing yourself, with, angleworm oil. Not 
much. You have to putin years of tiresome training of 
muscles so they will behave as you want them to. You 
can’t be president of a bank until you ve learned how 
to keep books and count money. It’s allia question of 
learning and training. And that takes time. 


Also ; 


Arse every one of us isn’t fitted for the top-hole in 
the rack. Some of us aren’t big enough‘and we'd 
be Ioose in that’ hole and fall out. But-we fit exactly a 
hole a little farther down. If everyb ly. ingthe, world 
was a college president, where in tunket would?you get 
students? No. There’s no sense in that’ sort ‘of. thing. 
You’ re pretty/sure to click together sooner or later if 
you plug. And, after all, what is success? We think it is 
achieving to the limit of your qualifications. A_presi- 


 dent-of the United States may-actually be less success- 


ful than some.Italian digger of ditches. Why? ~ Well, 
because the president, great as he is, could accomplish 
more than he has done. He hasn’t realized the extreme 
limit of »his capacities., The ditch digger may be the 
perfectly successful man because he has achieved the 
Yay highest’ thing of which he was capable. 


dl 


O, stick it out. Don’t be discouraged if the’ big thing 
doesn’t come in a year or in ten years. And don’t 
be ashamed if you fail to land in the most important job 
in the world. The only thing you need be ashamed of 
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The First Bluebird 
BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Jest rain and snow! and rain again! 
And dribble! drip! and blow! 

Then snow! and thaw! and slush! and then— 
Some more rain and snow! 


This morning I was Bs afeard 
To wake up—when, 1 jing 
I seen the sun shine out heerd 
The first bluebird of Spring!— 
Mother she'd raised the winder some;— 
And in acrost the orchurd come, 
Soft ac 2 angel's wing, 
A breezy, treesy; beesy hum, 
Too sweet fer anything! 


The winter's shroud was rent a-part— 
The sun bust forth in glee,—— 

And when that bluebird sung, my hart 

Hopped out 0° bed with me! 


From NEIGHBORLY POEMS 
Copyright 1891 

Used by special permission of the 
publishers, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 


- than with any man I know.” .. . 
_ judice in his ‘feeling. But we think it’s pretty fine pre- 
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is if the job you land in isn’t the very best you are 
fitted to fill, Learn your tools, get them arranged effi- 
ciently in one chest—and then slam into the job. 


Pretty Fine Prejudice 


a HAT kid is the most companionable fellow I 
know,” a big man told us recently, jerking his 
thumb at a lean seventeen-year-old near us and grinning 
rather sheepishly. You see the seventeen-year-old hap- 
pened to be his son. “Maybe I’m prejudiced,” the big 
man admitted, “but I enjoy Ken’s company more than 
any other fellow’s. He’s thoroughly alive. He’s inter- 
ested in the things that interest me. We don’t always 
agree, but he can argue without losing his head. When 
he wants to do something, he hunts me up as if I were 
& fellow of his own age—urges me into doing things 
“with him that keep me young. I guess I’m prejudiced 
all right, but I can have a better time with that kid 
. Perhaps there is pre- 


judice—with a pretty fine reason back of it. We'd 
«like to get better acquainted with that companionable 


* seventeen-year-old boy whose own dad finds him a 
’ Grand Championship mixer. 


Looks. 
you can pick your ‘friends for their looks, or you can 
pick them for what they are. You'll ‘have better 
luck if you stick to the second way of picking. Not 
that a fellow can’t be worth knowing if he wears his 
clothes well and his hair immaculately slick. Not at all. 
But if you pick him as a friend for any such picayunish 
reasons, you’ve no right to expect much more than a 
picayunish sort of friendship. And meanwhile you'll 
have missed getting well acquainted with that awkward, 
homely chap who is, after all, a lot of fun to know— 
bright, keen, quick to see a joke, always eager to dig 
into things, generous and loyal, a mighty fine all-round 
sort, who would make you the kind of friend that, deep 
down, you've always ached to find. Shucks! Are you 
going to miss him just because his coat gets wrinkled 
and his hair gets wild? 


More Looks 


Br now let’s talk about your own looks. Maybe 
you're the fellow with the wrinkled coat and the 
wild hair, Shucks! Aren’t you foolish? Any fellow can 
learn how to press his coat and tame his hair. Why 
don’t you spruce up so that people won’t be tempted to 
undervalue you? As long as humans are humans, looks 
are going to count to a certain extent. The fellow with 
good sense and good pluck makes the most of what he 
has. 


Short-time Success 


UICK success isn’t always so good as it looks at 
first glance. We know a high school boy who is so 
good at the drums that a traveling orchestra offered him 
seventy-five dollars a week and his traveling expenses 
if he’d join them. He traveled with them for three 
weeks. Then he came home to get the rest of his edu- 
cation. He’d thought it out. There was no future in 
his orchestra job. Nowhere to get. In ten or fifteen 
years, as far as he could see, he’d still be a roaming 
orchestra man, and his pay would still be the same— 
if it didn’t get less. It might easily get less. Styles 
change in music. Popular orchestras occasionally get 
less popular. Then pay drops. And roaming can get 
pretty tiresome. The boy didn’t like the looks of things: 
A short-time success! That was all he could see ahead 
of him. So he came home to finish school, to lay the 
foundation for something better. Couldn’t be stopped 
by short-time dazzle. 


Dignity and the Job 


AN job, from sweeping out a grocery store to being 
president of a bank, is a dignified job if you do it 
right. The worker and not the work supplies the digni- 
ty. Not long ago, we spent two nights and two days 
in Pullmans. In the first one, our porter was a lazy, 
reluctant chap who slowly made up ‘the berths, did as 
little else as possible, and did that little peevishly. He 
was nothing but a shiftless chambermaid on wheels. In 
the second Pullman, our porter was a quick-moving, 
courteous man who was continually looking out for the 
comfort of his passengers. We saw him do, unasked, a 
baker’s dozen of little kindnesses for different ones. And 
we heard several people speak most appreciatively of 
him. He was more than a Pullman porter; he was the 
fine, gentlemanly host of that car. He put dignity into 
his job. You can put dignity into any job by giving it 
the best you have. 
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W : Ke pe "Ube By William Heyliger 
h 1 S t l 1 n g J 1 m m y Illustrated by Courtney Allen 


the game,” came Mr. Harper's voice. 
“Just a minute,” called Jimmy. But 


“ OACH won't know the differ- : “Time for you boys to be getting to 
G ence,” argued Billy W: fy . 


‘im: 

captain of the Applegate High 

team. “And besides your b 
Arthur ordered me to play any sys- 
a to-night against Johnstown I want 
‘Silly Wimple stopped at the sudden 
steely look that came over Jimmy Gay- 
nor’s face. Whistling Jimmy, they 
called him—but he wasn’t whistling 
now. Orders—from Arthur Gaynor! Of 
course, Arthur was president of the 
Alumni Association, and had got Coach 
Carter his job. And Jimmy worshipped 


Art, too, and suffered like fury over a 


clash with him. But— _ fe 
“Art had no right to give orders,” he ‘ 
declared. “Cart is coach, and he wants — 
us to play five-man defense. We've got 
to do it, Billy.” a : 
It was Jimmy's opposition that as- 
tounded Billy. Like Arthur, Jimmy — 
had believed in the man-for-man de- 
fense; like Arthur, he’d fought the — 
coach’s new . And here, when — 
there was a chance to go back to the 


hadn’t been able to come with 
See id Me ee the Bosrllt 


Education was making the trip- 
fused to do it. : 
“Maybe the five-man won't w 
saying, “and maybe—just maybe 
for-man will. But do you think 
want us to win that way, even if 
cost him his job? Billy, that « 
shooting square with Coach. W: 
the team pick the system we'll ple 
“Why not? I know how they” 
not the only one Arthur's spoker 
getting yourself in a jam, Jim. 
will think you're cracking at Ca 
to make him lose just because yo 
“7? 


“Til risk that,” Jimmy win 
thought of all it meant. “Art 's 
thority to give this team orders,” - 
in a voice he tried hard to keep st 
he opened the door behind which ] 
Kipps, and Palmer, and the subs, 
ing. 

ANGER, scowling over an i 

i a basketball play on 
hotel stationery, looked up as 
opened, nodded to the captain an 
to go on with his attempts at stra 
he caught a glimpse of Jimmy G 
The diagram was cast aside. 

“What's the matter?” 

Langer’s voice drew the atter 
other players. Kipps jumaped 1 

“Hi, fellows! Something’s bro. 

They came crowding over, fil! 
the door and the bed. Mr, F 
looked on with mild interest. 

“They're shifting Herrick to 1 
the captain. i 

igen grinned. “Afraid of or 
Cart was right about winning t 
no answering smile from the fo 
ger sobered. “What’s the bad n 

“There’s no bad news,” said th 

“There’s plenty of it,” said J 
shifted Herrick to guard, Billy w 
man defense. I’ve told him 1 
shooting square with Cart.” 

The captain felt that he had 
defensive. “I’m acting under or 

“Whose orders?” Palmer dema) 

“Arthur Gaynor’s.” 

A stir ran through the team, 
eyes taking him in, and turning 
in again. He had a feeling that 
in the situation. The Gaynor b 
school basketball! A choice bit 
to Applegate. : 

“You avant heard it all,” Ji 
wanted to get the torture of rev 
we ee nies game, Cart is 
lose his job. 

aT: gotrthat from Arthur, too 
teered. He wanted them to kn 
behind it. “With Herrick again 
defense—well, you all know ho 
shot to pieces.” It was a strany 
“TI want to switch to man-for- 
leave it to the team.” 

- “And if we lose to-night, Cart’: 
thoughtfully. 

Pies gave a little laugh the 


the team melted to different parts of the 
room to drag out satchels and slip into 
overcoats. The boy spoke against the 
confusion of departure. “We've got to 
admit that Cart knows this game, and 


- knows what he’s doing.” 


“We must be moving on,” said Mr. 
Harper. 

“But, fellows—” 

“Oh, come on,” cried Palmer. 


| Resu WIMPLE opened the door, 
and the players crowded out. It 
seemed to Jimmy that they were trying 
to get away from him; as though they 
had their minds set and wanted him to 
be done with arguments. Yet, waiting 
for the elevator to carry them to the 
ground floor, he continued the attack. 

“That’s the reason Cart has been rigid 

against any shifting to old stuff. He’s 
afraid of destroying everyone’s confi- 
dence. He’s not thinking of this one 
season; he has his eye on the future of 
Applegate High.” 

“Oh!” said Billy Wimple, and gave 
startled look. The clock in the 
lobby warned them that they 
have to hurry. Across the street 
she high school building a stream 
omobile traffic momentarily halted 


zan see why Cart told you and 
tell me,” said the captain. “He’s 
unking of this season, and this is 
st year. You'll be back. You'll 
ext. year.” 

vouldn’t think much of a captain 
aought. only of his own chances,” 
: said in his slow drawl. 

flushed. “You know I don’t 
it exactly that way. But it gets 
my skin to think that my team 
» be picked to be the’ sacrifice 
am.” 

“But that’s just what Cart didn’t 
ant you to think,” Jimmy cried in 
espair. “He was afraid—’ 
“Come on,” called Mills, one of 
1e substitutes; “we can get across,” 
They darted through the lane 
1at opened in the traffic. A Johns- 
own student met them at the high 
aool entrance, conducted them to 
e dressing room, and told them 
ey had ten minutes to get to the 
vor. Kipps shed his coat and vest 
d began to unbutton his shirt. 

tid of?” Langer asked. “You be- 


umer protested. “I guess we all 
| play to-night.” 

id calmly, and turned to Jimmy 
t afraid of?” 

got thinking ‘sacrifice team’ we 
e. If we got thinking we had to 


almer threw in. 

ice team,” Jimmty argued desper- 
ry first team with a new system 
fellows waste their energies fight- 
I did.” 

d his head slowly. Jimmy’s heart 
first convert? Billy Wimple gave 


iit, Jim, that there’s something of 
this. Cart has been asking this 
» chance.” 

hance he’s running?” Jimmy de- 
g his own medicine. Suppose the 
‘icks him out of his first try at 
| he get another coaching job?” 
ve want to help him,” Billy Wim- 
ht we'll play our old game and 


t Cart to thank you for winning 
ked them in scorn. 
d to see this team win any way,” 


be?” Jimmy asked. He saw, in 
it, that the shot had gone home, 
but to all the team. Palmer 
thought better of it. Billy Wim- 
.d looked down at the floor, 
Mr. Harper. 
rd the door. Jimmy sprang for- 
«doorway. 
“of here with this thing up in the 
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air,” he cried. “You can’t save Cart by ditching the 
system he’s stood for. He’d hate it. He’d rather go 
pakke fighting. We can’t go back on him.” 
The dressing room was silent. 

“Well, what is it?” the captain demanded. “We've got 

to make up our minds to something. What do we play?” 

Ohad how do we go back to Applegate?” Jimmy in- 
sisted. He did not want that thought to get lost. “Do 
we ee back with our heads up or do we go back skulk- 
ing?” 

Another silence. Jimmy was sure that the others could 
hear the agonizing throb of his heart. 

“One minute,” said Mr. Harper. 

It was Langer who voted first. “I’m with Jim,” he 
said simply. “I’m going home like a white man.” 


The tension broke; the scales swung over. Kipps eacat 


a cry of “The five-man defense for us,” and two of the 
substitutes took it up. The captain hesitated for only 
an instant. ‘ 

“All right,” he said; “let’s go. 

The team went out into the all and up the stairs to 
the gym floor. Palmer, shrugging his. shoulders, came 
last. He was just in time to hear a flood of jubilant 
melody break out ahead. 

Jimmy Gaynor was whistling. 


HERE is something about a test of loyalty that 

draws men together and knits them as a unit, Every 
land that has ever fought for freedom has found some- 
Sate of this truth. The Applegate team found it that 
night. e: 

An air of inspiration ran through the practice. tent 
the reluctant Palmer was swept out of himself and 
lifted to rare heights of bas- 
ketball effectiveness. When 
Johnstown took the floor 
with five boys who were 
later to be acclaimed state 
champions, she met a quin- { 
tet that had suddenly gone j 
jong jumps ahead of _ its 
real form. The great Her- 
rick, who had expected 
rather a personal tussel with i 
Jimmy, found himself hus- 
tled and harried by a team 
that wasn’t thinking in 
terms. of personal oppo- 
nents, but was thinking only 
of the ball. The Johnstown 
galleries expecting to sce 
the home boys perform a 
slaughter, sat chilled and 
stricken. For at the end of 
the quarter the score-board 
gave both teams 9 points. 

Billy Wimple  throbbed 
with a marvelous hope. “We 
can beat these fellows.” 

“Sure,” said Kipps, and 
nonchalantly licked his lips. 

His mouth had come into 
contact with some player's 
elbow and was bleeding. 

The second quarter found 
Applegate running wild. 
Johnstown won the ball on 
the jump and tried a “trick 
play, only to find the Ap- 
plegate defense swarming 
over the leather. A dozen 
passes got Johnstown no 
place. Then Herrick, bad- 
gered into taking a chance, 
tried a long, difficult shot 
for the basket. The ball 
went out of bounds; the 
whistle shrilled a change of 
offense. 

Jimmy flashed the signal 

for one of the four plays 
that Carter had given them i 
for such a moment as this. 
It was the play that had 
brought Carter’s anger down 
upon him, but that did not 
eross the boy’s mind. All 
he remembered then was 
that Carter had stressed 
speed. He prayed for it— 
such speed that would bring 
them into control of the 
situation before Johnstown 
could untangle itself and 
form a defense. 

The team remembered 
what it had been taught. 
Speed! Kipps, standing to 
one side of the back-board, 
threw a quick, diagonal pass 
to Palmer at the side line. 
Jimmy had already gone 
racing down the floor. An 
instant later he saw Pal- 
mer’s long, high pass to him 
start on its way. ~ 

That day in the gym he 


had spilled the play. To-day he was sum. The ball 
fell inte his hands a scant twelve feet from the basket. 
He heard Herrick’s desperate, feet drumming behind 
him. One quick look over his shoulder and he drib- 
bled. Four feet nearer the goal! Then, as Herrick drew 
even with him and threw out frantic arms, he tossed— 
and saw the ball drop through the netting. 
into the lead by two points, and those 
the team. Langer’s jumps over- 
Jimmy, tipping the plays, 
of what would go best on 


developed an 
Teamwork, long in a fog, 


the next toss 


scognized the. 
have tried to guard against it 
“For the intermissic that h 


al ren 
dwindling and banking of the 
wee for des no one recognizi 
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* And so, when the third quarter started, sedans was 
gone. Jimmy was the first to feel it; Billy Wimple 
must have sensed it, for his cheeks turned ashen, Johns- 
town called for time out. 

“Pep ’em up, Jim!” the captain begged. 

Jimmy tried: He led the attack; his voice cried calls 
of encouragement. And yet the attack lacked the flash- 
ing speed of the second quarter. Kipps made a bad 
fumble and Johnstown got the ball. The defense that 
had been so stiff grew. over-anxious, and over-anxiety 
led to fouls. Johnstown picked up five points from the 
foul line, and sunk three goals. The end of the third 
quarter found the teams deadlocked again, 26 to 26, 


just 4 moment, at the start of the final period, 


at the jump, reached the ball and tipped it to 

y id. leaped toward the basket. Jimmy shot it 

] him. Billy Wimple, running across the court, 

the’ ball from the center as he passed him. It 

though the captain would try for the basket. 

nm guarding it pressed in, arms upflung: “Sink 

ried Jimmy. Herrick, guarding Jimmy, turned his 

follow the shot. Instead he saw that the Ap- 

ed the ball away. His startled 

i is ears heard it reach Jimmy’s 

He whined and threw his body to the left. It 

ong guess. Jimmy, having pivoted to the right, 
he goal clean and true. 

off again!” cried Kipps. “Everybody in the 


it it was the last flash—the end. Within a minute 
own had tied the score. Billy Wimple sagged. 
1x Jimmy fought on, and Kipps 
it kept making strange noises 
bs in his throat, Another Johns- 
town goal widened the gap 
between the teams, 
Applegate was whipped. 
Yet it had caught some- 
thing of Carter’s spirit. It 
never cried quits. The final 
whistle found it trying des- 
' perately to stem the tide. 
The score was 36 to 31. 
The same team that had 
talked of victory during the 
half came back to the same 
room to dress in a deadened 
silence. Jimmy wondered 
what was in their thoughts. 
If they were thinking that 
they had played the wrong 
( game, something more than 
the Johnstown battle would 
have been lost. 
“Any regrets?” he asked. 
“Any alibis?” 
“Not from me,” said Lan- 
ger, and looked at Palmer. 
Palmer shook his head. 
“Not from me,” said Billy 
Wimple. “I wish we could 
play Johnstown again a 
month from now. I saw to- 
night that Cart has us com- 
ing.” 
a So it was a victory, after 
all! All the way to the 
railroad station Jimmy 
swung his grip in time to his 
whistle. Billy Wimple sat 
with him on the way home. 

“You'll have a time with 

Arthur,” the captain said. 
_ “Arthur?” Oh, yes; he 
had forgotten Arthur. For 
the rest of the ride he an- 
swered in monosyllables and 
kept staring out of the car 
window. 

Only three persons meat 
the team at the Applegate 
station. One was Carter. 
Jimmy knew that he would 
be there. He recognized 
the second as Ivins, editor 
of the Weekly Herald. The 
third — his heart sank. The 
third was Arthur. He was 
not surprised to find that 
it was his brother, and not 
the coach, who asked how 
the game had gone. 

“We lost,” said Billy 
Wimple, and told the score. 
“We gave them a fight they 
won't forget.” 

Carter’s head lifted. This 
was not the talk of a beaten 
team. 

“What did you play?” 
Arthur demanded. 

“The five-man.” 

“What!” Arthur’s voice 
shook with wrath. “I told 

~  you—” (Cont. on page 30) 
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The Combat in the Clouds 


IEUTENANT RUSTY FARRELL'S freckled face 
was stretched into a reminiscent grin as he sent 
his brand-new Curtin observation plane spiraling 
down over the Harwoodstown fair grounds, His 

helmeted head was poked over the side of his ship as 
his eyes, shielded by huge 
goggles, surveyed the 
busy scene below. Once 
before in his flying ca- 
reer he had been assigned 
to give an exhibition at 
a County Fair, and it 
had proved to be an ex- 
citing experience. That 
had been down in Texas, 
long before, and his pres- 
ent location was five hun- 
dred feet above the soil 
of Kentucky. 

The carnival midway— 
there never could be a 
fair without a -carnival— 
was jammed, although it 
was only one o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon. The 
race track was imme- 
diately south of it, and 
at present was deserted 
for the packed Ferris © 
wheel and the gaudily 
decorated tents and 
wagons. He was to land 
on the interior of the 
track, which he perceived 
was plenty large enough. 
One bad feature of it, 
though, which his flyer’s 
mind immediately noted, 
was. that between the 
carnival tents, some 
trees, and permanent fair 
buildings it was com- 
pletely surrounded with 
barricades of one kind 
or another. 

He turned to give his 
whole attention to the 
landing, after a last 
squint downward at the 
solitary ship which was 
squatting on the ground. 
Perhaps some Goddard 
Field flyer was visiting 
the fair, although it 
seemed peculiar that an 
army flyer would use one 
of the obsolete old Jenny training planes. Perhaps it 
was a civilian passenger-carrying ship. 

The wind was from the east; so he dropped down- 
ward over the thoroughfare on the western edge, 
skimmed the telephone and electric light wires, and 
landed toward the big exhibition building. He side- 
slipped a trifle, “fishtailed” the ship with full rudder to 
kill speed, and at the last moment of hovering jerked 
back on his stick. He landed lightly on three points, and 
taxied along the ground toward the weather-beaten 
Jenny. He turned his ship with rudder and motor, and 
ended up fifty feet to one side of the Jenny. He saw 
a tall young fellow in helmet and goggles, accompanied 
by a boy, standing close to the other plane. The man 
had on breeches and boots and flannel shirt—evidently 
he was not an army pilot. 

Russ ran out his motor as people came scurrying from 
the midway to have a look at the glittering new ship, 
so much bigger and better looking than the one already 
there. 

“Get the powder mechanism ready,” he told Jackson, 
the mechanic from Cook Field who was with him. “I 
understand we're due to kill some insects before two- 
thirty some time.” 

He got out, and stretched his long legs comfortably. 
He’d just finished a two-hundred-and-eighty-mile trip 
from Dayton, and a stretch was luxurious. 

“Wonder what’s the matter with that other chap?” he 
reflected casually, as he saw that the other flyer had 
not moved a step to greet him or look over the ship. 
“Gosh, that’s a rickety looking boat he’s got.” 


HE noted with surprised approval that the growing 
gathering of onlookers stopped at the outside fenee 
of the track. Evidently the orders had gone.out that 
they must not come into the interior. That would save 
a lot of trouble for Russ and Jackson. They wouldn’t 
have to watch the ship to keep amateurs from playfully 
stepping through a wing. 

He saw a few men coming toward him to whom the 
rules evidently did not apply. 

“Might as well see who this other duck is,” he de- 
cided, and strolled toward his fellow airman. 

The man was tall and well-built, -with a square, deeply 
tanned and much begrimed face from which a pair of 
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steady brown eyes gazed out at the army pilot beneath 
frowning brows. The boy next to him was a lithe 
youngster of eighteen or so, with light hair and face 
nearly as freckled as Farrell’s own. Somehow Russ was 
conscious of a feeling of hostility, particularly on the 
part of the boy. The youth was gazing at him with 
utter dislike mirrored on his thin, eager face, or Russ 
was badly mistaken. 

Not a word was spoken as he approached them, and 
held out his hand. 

“My name’s Farrell,” he said, grinning widely. 

“Roberts,” grunted the other man. “My hands are 
too dirty to shake hands.” His tones were very deep, 
and his speech slow and deliberate. 

“Passenger-carrying ship?” queried Farrell, slightly 
ji there What in the world was biting these fel- 
lows 

“When they'll let me!” snapped Roberts, biting off his 
words. vindictively. “In this tank town I’ve got to 
have the permission of the famous Russ Farrell to fly!” 

“Huh?” gulped Russ, staring in utter surprise into 
the sultry eyes of the other man. 

“Oh, yes,’ sneered Roberts. “I guess this here fair 
couldn’t run without you, according to the billboards. I 
should think it’d be enough for you to come down here 
and carry up all the thousand or so prize-winners, keep- 
in’ me out of that much business, without me havin’ to 
have your permission to fly, myself!” 

For a second the red-headed young pilot’s ever-ready 
temper flared in his wide-set blue eyes at the implied 
insult in the other man’s words. His face was set as 
he looked the other man straight in the eye and said 
slowly: 

“Don’t start panning me, Roberts. I haven't the 
slightest idea what you're talking about. One of the 
things I’m supposed to do is carry up a lot of people 
who've sold tickets for this show, yes. That’s because 
it’s partly for the benefit of disabled soldiers. If that 
cuts into your trade, I’m sorry. But as for your getting 
my permission to fly, I don’t know a thing about it.” 

“This Lieutenant Farrell?” a hearty voice interrupted, 
and Russ turned from the sulking civilian flyer to greet 
an impressive-looking gehtleman in a wide black hat and 
a frock coat, who was hiding somewhat behind a huge 
and flowing set of brown moustaches. 


I—” the boy started, his voice breaking with excitement. 


“I’m Senator Garret, and I’m supposed to run this 
shindig,” chuckled the portly, red-faced man. “We're 
glad t? see you, suh. Your comin’s done a heap for this 
fair, suh, Meet the rest o’ the fair committee.” 

Russ shook hands with the half dozen other leading 
citizens, and then asked: 

“Just what’s my sched- 
ule this afternoon, sir?” 

“We've scheduled the 
demonstration of spray- 
ing bugs from an air- 
plane for two o'clock, in 
Stetters’ potato field over 
there about half a mile. 
Then there’s ten young 
felluhs and girls that sold 
three hundred tickets a- 
piece for the whole week 
that are expecting to be 
taken for a ride, and ’re 
scared to death about it, 
to say nothing of a lot 
more for Monday and 
Tuesday that’ve done 
their stuff up to scratch. 
Then we've advertised 
you're going to stunt 
some this afternoon, too, 
as per our request. You 
will be a pretty busy 
young flyer, Lieutenant.” 

Russ grinned at the 
genial politician. 

“Is that all?” he in- 
quired, partly with hu- 
morous interest, and 
partly. because he was 
curious to know just 
what lay behind the 
words of the civilian pilot 
who had now, with the 
boy, wandered over for 
a look at the shining 
Curtin plane. 


S though their heads 

had been jerked by 
one string, the committee 
looked around at Rob- 
erts. Then Garrett said 
confidentially : 

“We got one more job,. 
which we'd sure be 
thankful to yuh if you’d 
do it. This felluh is with 
the carnival, taking up 
passengers. Atkinson, the owner of the carnival, owns 
half the ship and gets half the profits, I understand. 
We got a tip from Hartford, where this carnival was last 
week, that some fellows up there who’d been in the 
army said that this ship here ain’t safe to fly—too worn 
out. So we told ’em they couldn’t fly the dozen or so 
people they’d already lined up for flights until you 
army experts said the plane was safe: There’s nobody 
here knows anything about planes. The outfit got 
pretty nasty about it—it’s a big money-maker for ’em, 
and already, I suppose, the rumor around’ll scare off a 
lot of customers even if you say O. K. Kind o’ rotten 
on you, but do yuh mind, suh?” 

“Sure, we'll look her over,” nodded Russ. It wasn’t 
a particularly pleasant job—if the ship wasn’t all right. 
“T'll be-ready on time for the bug massacre. Where’ll 
I report my findings on the ship to you?” 

“Main office, up there in the exhibition building,” the 
unctuous Kentuckian told him. “I hope you find her 
all right. ‘These shows are hard to keep acting pretty, 
being hard-boiled like, and in addition we’ve got a lot 
of boys, and men old enough tuh know better, that’re 
crazy tuh go up. 

“Well, we'll start for the field. You can’t miss it— 
half mile due south, and it’s a potato field covering 
fifteen acres. All the tobacco growers and farmers in 
the country will be planted over there. Good-by, suh.” 

Russ got the wizened Jackson, one of the best civilian 
mechanics at Cook Field, where none but the most ex- 
pert is welcome, and explained their duty. Jackson had 
the powder-scattering mechanism ready, and accom- 
panied him immediately, Roberts fell in alongside Russ, 
with the silent, brooding boy with him, and said awk- 
wardly: 

“Farrell, I’m sorry I spoke to you as I did—it ain’t 
your fault. But I’m worried. Business at the last town 
was nothing, on account of this report, and I got to 
have the dough, that’s all. And the ship’s all right. It’s 
old, but all right for straight flying. Why, I’m going to 
stunt her this afternoon as part of the free show—that 
shows what I think about her. Help me out, will yuh? 
And I ain’t askin’ you t’ do anything crooked, either. 
I know she’s all right.” 

Russ nodded, saying nothing. Somehow he dreaded 
what was ahead—there was something so pleading in 
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the other flyer’s voice and attitude that it almost seemed 
as though the man were desperate. To change the sub- 
ject he asked: 

“Who’s the boy? Help you, does he?” 

“Nope. He’s an acrobat in the vaudeville show—The 
Venturis,’ ” 

“I fly with him, though,” the youngster put in eager- 
ly. “Don’t I, Frank?” 

Russ realized, as he watched Roberts’ face and ‘the 
boy’s, that the younger one possessed a yast admiration 
for the grimy flyer. He wondered how the youngster 
happened to become an acrobat, and asked Roberts. 
The boy was now watching Jackson’s inspection, and 
there was a taut, fearful expectation in every line of his 
slender body. 

“Wandered into the show five or six years back—ran 
away from home, and Venturi made him a swell acro- 
bat,” Roberts told him absently. “He was a 
tough egg when I met up with him. Couldn’t say 
a word without swearin’ and he’s around a tough 
gang all the time. He and I got to be pretty 
good buddies, though.” 

It was plain that the flyer could not talk about 
anything right then; so Russ joined Jackson, 
who was thumping the wings of the ship. 

“Hear them wires rattle,” whispered Jackson. 
“And I found a fray on the elevator wires 
where she comes through the fuselage, and the 
stabilizer is awful rickety, 
Lieutenant.” 


EN minutes’ silent work 

simply confirmed Russ’s 
opinion that he simply could 
not accept the Rea ponaraliee of 
letting ignorant civilians fly in 
the plane. It was a hundred 
to one shot that it would fly 
all right; a frayed control 
wire was not serious. In Rob- 
erts’ ship one of the dozens of 
wires which were twisted into 
the heavy cables was frayed— 
but that meant, to a careful 
pilot, an immediate change. 
And interior bracing wires 
were loose and rattling, the 
propeller ends somewhat 
chewed, and various other 
things were not quite up to 
scratch. 

The warm-hearted army 
man dreaded what was to 
come — not because it looked 
as though there would be 
trouble in it for him, but be- 
cause of the strained look in 
the other pilot's eyes. How- 
ever, it had to be done. 
Throwing back his broad 
shoulders, he walked toward 
the silently waiting pair. 

He saw Roberts’ fists 
clench, as though the man 
read the news in his face. The 


civilian’s mouth thinned, and 2 
the rugged jaw set like a 
vise. 


“Roberts,” he said slowly, 
“while I’m not ‘saying the 
ship couldn’t fly without an 
accident, I couldn’t say it 
was perfectly safe to fly it in the shape it is in now.” 

He could see both men stiffen as he catalogued its 
weaknesses. Hating what he had to do, and yet realiz- 
ing that he could not take any chance of jeopardizing 
a life, he went on remorselessly. 

Suddenly the boy, like a sinewy, blazing-eyed tiger, 
threw himself at the powerful airman. As Russ stag- 
gered back under the onslaught, the youngster’s hys- 
terical denunciation of him was not nice to hear. 

“What do you know about it, you—” he was yelling 
wildly. Russ, shielding his face with one arm, got hold 
of one of the boy’s wrists. Then while the boy raved 
incoherently, Russ got hold of his other wrist and in a 
second had him helpless. 

“Be yourself, son,” he said steadily. “Now I'll let 
you loose—” 


“Get back, Dan!” Roberts ordered the boy, and it~ 


seemed that in his deliberate words there was concealed 
something deadly. 

He jerked the flushed young acrobat from Farrell’s 
grasp, and swunk him out of the way. 

“How often have I told you to be a man and not a 
kid?” Roberts arraigned the boy wrathfully. “And you 
will cuss, will you? Get out of here, right now! If you 
can’t act like a man, I don’t want you around! You 
had your orders, didn’t you?” 

The youngster wilted before the blazing eyes of his 
older friend. Certainly Roberts’ control over him was 
uncanny—in a flash he changed from a raving young 
maniac to a tearful, ashamed boy. 

‘As he shuffled off, throwing one more look of hate at 
the embarrassed Farrell, Roberts took a step toward 
Russ and his eyes bored down into the pilot’s with some- 
thing in them that made Russ step backward. 

“Because I stopped the kid, don’t think I don’t agree 


The Jenny tried to escape the faster ship that was always above it, 


ever forcing it down. 


with him!” he said, so low that not even Jackson could 
hear. “Want to hog the spotlight, don’t yuh? Come 
down here with your fine army ship, ready tuh knock 
the town dead, and hate t’ have me flyin’, do yuh? 
What do you know about whether that ship can fly or 
not? I'll out fly yuh, I'll tell you more about a ship 
or a motor than you ever heard, and I’m telling you 
that for just about one nickel I’d lambaste the tar out of 
yuh, you smirkin’, red-headed, upstage smart guy! Take 
away a man’s living, would yuh, when—” 

“That’s about all out of you,” snarled Russ, tensed for 
the onslaught. “So you'll get me, will you? Can’t take 
the penalty of your own mistakes, huh? Why don’t 
you put on a new control wire, and keep that old lum- 
ber wagon of yours so it’ll hold together? Just because 
you don’t know enough to keep from taking a chance, 
you want me to back you up—” 

“Shut up, you shavetail, or T’ll—” 

“Come ahead, big boy, come ahead!” Russ exhorted 
him, the fierce joy of battle leaping into his eyes. 


OR a second Roberts’ big body was in a half crouch, 

and his face contorted with fury. Then his hands 
suddenly dropped to his sides and his body slumped. In 
that second, Russ, comprehending the beaten look on 
the praaais smudged face, was infinitely sorry for his own 
tirade. 

Dropping his own hands, he said gently: 

“T’m sorry, Roberts, I—” 

“Who gives a tinker’s dam whether you're sorry or 
not?” Roberts burst out, and deliberately turned and 
walked swiftly toward the midway. 

Russ’s afternoon was spoiled for him, and he was 
far from happy as he and Jackson went to. the ex- 
hibition building to make their report on the carnival 
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ship. Russ was glad he had Jackson along, for Atkin- 
son, the owner of the carnival, a tough-looking, bullet- 
headed man of fifty, was there. Atkinson launched into 
a, profane tirade that was only stopped when the rotund 
little fair secretary ordered him to keep still or get out. 
Jackson’s expert detailed report clinched the decision 
against the ship, and Atkinson left in a rage before 
Jackson had concluded. - ‘. 
Russ saw the boy Dan appear at the fence dressed in 
a bathrobe as he warmed the big twelve cylinder Z-12 
motor. The youngster’s face was bleak, and as Russ 
gave his ship the gun before a thousand interested on- 
lookers he was thinking little about flying and much 
about the gripping tie of friendship between Roberts and 
Dan. It did not make him feel any better, either. 
His ship, equipped with every modern improvement, 
left the ground like a shot and zoomed upward at so 
steep an angle that the onlookers gasped in astonish- 
ment. Then Russ went roaring across the midway and 
on to the huge potato field where several hundred ex- 
pectant agriculturists were waiting. 
A few hundred feet back of the field Russ turned 
on the air pump that blew the powder from the powder 
tank and to a tube underneath the fuselage, and flashed 
up and down the rows of green plants. The heavy 
powder was forced out in a cloud, and in less than fifteen 
minutes the field was covered with it as it settled on 
the plants. And it had already been proved 
by the Cook Field pilots that every living 
insect on the plants would be thoroughly 
dead as a result of it. Already the De- 
partment of Agriculture was adopting it 
and the day was not far off when the De- 
partment’s own planes and pilots would be 
roaring along over the fields in all parts of 

» the country, waging war on parasites—the 
boll weevil in the cotton fields of the South, 
the scourges of tobacco through Virginia 
and Kentucky and Connecticut, and all the 
other pests which were the nightmares of 
the farmers—and some of the reasons why 
the cost of living was so high for everyone. 
Flying was taking another step forward to- 
ward its-rightful place. 

Back on the track, Russ and Jackson 
filled the tank of the Curtin with the high 
test gas that had been provided by the fair 
committee. As they did so, Roberts started 
giving his stunting exhibition. In less than 
thirty seconds the two army airmen for- 
got their work to watch breathlessly and 
marvel as Roberts threw that rickety ship 
around in the air. It was wonderful flying 
—loops, spins, rolls, falling leafs, even up- 
side down work—and Russ mentally doffed 
his plumed chapeau to his rival. 

“Jackson,” he told the mechanic, “that 
fellow is doing more with a Jenny than 
most flyers can with a scout!” 

And it was true, As the Jenny straight- 
ened out and started northward, Russ knew that he had 
never seen a training ship so well handled. 

“Kind of makes us look like bums, doesn’t it?” he 
asked Jackson, and that wrinkled old mechanic shook 
his head. 

“He’s cuckoo,” he opined, “but how he can fly! Won- 
der where he’s goin’?” 

“Search me. Wants to avoid us, maybe—or maybe 
he’s lighting out to pick up business in some other 
town. Let’s warm her, eh? Gosh, I hate to stunt 
even a powerful ship after that baby has performed! I 
can do more than he can, on account of having this 
ship, but I'll be ashamed of myself at that!” 

“You don’t need to be ashamed o’ nothin’,” Jackson 
told him as they prepared to start the motor. 

He didn’t expatiate further, but all Cook Field men 
insisted that Russ was the finest stunt pilot in the army. 
The eager, impulsive youn dyer seemed to excel at that 
branch of flying, possibly because in the wild acrobatics 
he found a natural outlet for his wild exuberance and 
never-weakening love for flying and the flying service. 


Qao he would have looked forward to go- 
ing up there and throwing his beautiful craft around. 
It was of duralumin construction throughout, even’ some 
of the controls being metal tubing instead of wire cable. 
And the all-metal prop, immune to things like exces- 
sive speed or even bullets, would spin five thousand 
revolutions a minute, if necessary, and Russ could give 
himself, as well as the thousands of onlookers below, 
the thrill of a 
lifetime. 

Now, how- 
ever, as he 
gave the Cur- 
tin the gun 
and sent his 
craft roaring. 
across the 
field, past 
those banked 
specta- 
tors along 
the rail, he 
had a distaste 

(Continued 
on page 45) 
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The Zulu 


forest, I caught sight of Richard Tregenza car- 

ried shoulder high in his bath-chair, bellowing com- 

mands. Then I saw him jump, probably as a bul- 
let whistled close, and lay his slave- 
whip across the backs of the poor 
wretches who carried him. They bore 
him_ swiftly out of sight—and the 
battle raged on around me. 

Even as it raged—as I shouted to 
my men and loaded and fired, point 
blank, time and again, into the mass 
of infuriated, fanatic Arabs and 
blacks who hurled themselves at our 
stockade—I found myself thinking: 

This is the end! Right here, Crouch 
and Cotton and I will all perish with 
our loyal native allies. And Tregenza 
will triumph. He will go on, unchecked 
in his murderous career, and gather 
the wonderful medical leaves Doctor 
Cotton has discovered—make another 
fortune through his black treachery 
to a scientist who has risked all to 
help humanity. 

Bitter thoughts, these. But it 
seemed that the monstrously fat, 
crippled tiger of a man must surely 
win. True we were three white men 
against him, and no mean enemies: 
Crouch, tried and intrepid explorer; Cotton, dauntless 
scientist; and I, who, though a mere boy, had been tu- 
tored in Africa’s grim school. But our strongest ally, the 
chief Umgobatali, with his fierce Mazitu warriors, was 
evidently hopelessly cut off from us, and even though 
we had entrenched ourselves in the stronghold of the 
friendly chief Makuta, there seemed no hope that we, 
with Makuta’s warriors, could repel the great numbers 
attacking. 

Tregenza, with his allies—Suleiman, cunning Arab 
slave-trader, and Chibanda, treacherous chief — had 
brought overpowering forces against us. 

I loaded and fired, loaded.and fired—and the world 
looked black . . . black. . . 


XXI—Umgobatali to the Rescue 


HROUGHOUT the whole of that day, the combat 
raged without ceasing with such ferocity on both 
sides that I am not able to describe it. 
* If Suleiman captured the town, those of our party 
who were severely wounded, and on that account of no 
use as slaves, would be butchered in cold blood; whereas 
the rest, men, women and children, would be taken into 
slavery, to be transported to Ujiji, to the slave-market. 

Throughout that fearful day, I had a staunch second- 
in-command in Peter, the Makololo, whom we had 
brought with us from the Zambesi. The man was ever 
in the very thick of the fray, discharging his musket 
into the mass of white-coated Arabs that time and 
again strove to rush the palisade. There were times 
when the fighting was at such close quarters that we 
were forced to use our fireatms as clubs and even lay 
about us with our fists. : 

After a while, the ditch in my quarter of the defense 
was choked with dead. . In two or three places the pali- 
sade had been broken down; and in these breaches I 
stationed picked men who had already proved their 
worth. 

The most fierce and determined assault of the whole 
day was delivered about three o’clock in the afternoon. 
This attack was led by Suleiman in person. Having 
weakened the defense on all sides of the town, they en- 
deavored to break through in my sector, bringing every 
available man into the forefront of the fighting. For- 
tunately, I guessed in time that the decisive blow was 
about to fall—for I had seen the Arab leader himself, 
on the outskirts of the forest, giving directions to his 
men—and therefore, fearing that my party would not be 
able to withstand a main attack upon so small a front- 
age, I immediately sent messengers to both Makuta and 
Crouch, whom I asked for reinforcements. 

And these came to our assistance in the very nick of 
time. Many of the enemy were across the ditch, and 
several yards of the palisade had been destroyed when 
help arrived at the eleventh hour. For a few minutes 
the issue was in the balance; and then, after terrible 
es on both sides, the Arabs were driven back into the 

‘orest. 

Soon after that, night fell, when we had little reason 
to suppose that the attack would be renewed until the 
following morning. 

In Makuta’s hut, we held another council of war. The 
chief was a brave man, and so was Crouch, but we were 
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now come to such a pass that it 
seemed that no courage could 
save us from extermination. The 
enemy had certainly suffered 


more severely than ourselves; but then, they were in 
far greater numerical strength, and in no want of sup- 
plies, since they had possession of Makuta’s plantations 
and the surrounding villages from which the inhabitants 
had fled. For all that, had it not been for one salient 
fact, we might have been more hopeful than we were 
—for we had plenty of time in the night to repair the 
breaches in the stockade and fill the gaps in the fight- 
ing line with our reserves; our ammunition was very 
nearly all expended. 

I remember, when I lay down that night, I believed 
my last hours were come. I was not afraid, but I was 
exceedingly depressed. It seemed a tragedy to me that 
Tregenza should triumph, that the slave-traders should 
be encouraged in their wickedness, that a villain like 
Chibanda should become the paramount chief in the 
central Loangwa Valley. 

I could hope for nothing more than that we might 
sell our lives as dearly as we could. Every assault that 
was repulsed meant that the world was quit of so many 
black-hearted, half-caste Arabs who oppressed and ter- 
rorized those who had never harmed them, who thrived 
and grew fat upon the misery of others. I prayed that 
night not that my own life might be spared, but an un- 
christian prayer of vengeance: that I might live to send 
a bullet into the heart of Suleiman himself. 

And then, telling Peter to awaken me before day- 
break, I lay down upon a strip of elephant-hide in the 
rude hut that sheltered me, and slept like one who was 
utterly exhausted, as in very truth I was. 

Sunrise was a repetition of the day before. We 
watched the blue light of dawn spreading in the woods, 
and heard the Arabs summoned to their morning 
prayer. And then, silence—a silence of suspense, dis- 
turbed only by the thumping of one’s heart; for our 
nerves were strained to the utmost. 

Again, it was my part of the defense that was called 
upon to bear the brunt of the attack. Without a word 
of warning, with neither war-cry nor a drum-tap, the 
enemy rushed forth from the cover of the forest, firing 
as they came. 

But we were ready for them. To a man, we stood 
firm as rocks. And then the two forces clashed to- 
gether, and all was confusion, turmoil, slaughter and 
savage madness. 

In that crush of infuriated men, I was lifted bodily 
from off my feet. I had no room to strike, for my 
arms were pinned to my sides. I was seized by the 
throat, and saw that I was in the grasp of a powerful 
bearded Arab. As he tried to strangle me, an assegai 
from over my shoulder stabbed him to the heart, so that 
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Crouch now stood with 
his back to the wall. 


he went down, to be immediately trampled underfoot, 

How long this nightmare lasted I am quite unable to 
say. I was dizzy and amazed; and I believe I had” 
caught something of the very madness that was in the 
atmosphere and in the eyes of all. 

They drew off in the end—such as had life and 
strength to crawl to safety. And then did we behold the 
peril of our situation, the conclusion of our hopes. 


of te palisade was no more. The ditch had been 
trampled in, and was half filled with the bodies of 
those who had fallen, Of the gallant fellows who had 
been with me at the first, not one half remained, and 
of these there were more wounded than not. 

Crouch came to me again. He told me that all 
was well in other parts of the town, where the palisade 
was still intact and the issue of the day had never been 
in doubt. He was as self-possessed as ever, and seemed 
to have lost nothing of his old energy and enthusiasm, 
though I knew that in his heart he never thought that 
day to see the sun go down. , 

“They'll give us no time to repair the stockade,” he 
told me; “and it would be dangerous work in daylight, 
in any case, for they would open fire upon us from the 
woods. I had best remain here myself, and send for 
reinforcements. Makuta has men to spare on the north 
side of the town.” 

There is no doubt that we might have held out for 
several hours, had our enemies not been under the 
leadership of two exceptionally able men. Suleiman, 
like many Arabs, had a natural genius for command, 
whereas Tregenza was a man of very unusual capabili- 
ties who appeared able to turn his hand to anything. At 
this juncture, in order to prevent the reinforcement of 
that part of our line of defense that was most seriously 
imperilled, two simultaneous assaults were launched to- 
wards the north and east. 

These attacks, though driven back with loss, succeeded 
in their object; for Makuta hesitated to send us the 
men that we had asked for. And therefore, when we 
beheld the alarming spectacle of the enemy again ad- 
vancing, led by Suleiman himself, upon our quarter of 
the town, where there was neither a palisade nor suf- 
fisient men to hold their ground, we knew that we were 
lost. 

That they were as sure of success as we were certain 
of disaster was proved, I think, by the circumstance that 
at that moment Tregenza himself appeared upon the 
skirting of the forest. 

He was carried, as always, upon his litter, borne upon 
the shoulders of four powerful slaves. The climate of 
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Africa seemed to have affected him in a very marked de- 
gree; for he was not so fat as he had been and his skin 
was the color of: parchment. He looked more flabby 
and unhealthy than ever, and there is no doubt he felt 
the heat extremely, for éven at that moment he was 
wiping the perspiration from his face. By the side of 
the palankeen was Crake, his. clothes reduced to rags, 
his trousers so torn at the knees that his thin bones 
protruded; and by the way'the man shiyered and rubbed 
ie hands together, I could see that he was racked by 
ever. 

Though I stood, as it were, upon the very threshold 
of the tomb, awaiting death at the hands .of men with- 
out humanity or justice, I could not but be conscious 
of the incongruity of what I-saw; that fat cripple, and 
the death’s head of a man who was his servitor, had 
seemed in their own element in that great, dusty, haunted 
house amid the wilds of Cornwall; but, here, sur- 
rounded by white-coated. Arabs and armed and savage 
Negroes, before a background of the luxuriant foliage 
of the tropic forest; they looked strangely out of place. 

It was all like a nightmare—a senseless, hideous dream. 
And yet there was enough of truth in it for me to real- 
ize that I had but a little while to live. 

Suleiman had wisely disposed his men in three lines; 
and I observed that each of these was composed of al- 
ternate parties of Arabs and Negroes. The reason of 
this was obvious: the Arabs alone being armed with 
muskets, he desired to distribute his firearms at equal 
intervals upon his front. 

I could not fail to see that this attack was about to 
be delivered in a more deliberate manner than the 
frenzied savage assaults we had withstood upon the pre- 
vious day. We were now threatened by an organized, 
well-planned attack, and nothing short of a miracle, it 
seemed, could save us from destruction. 

I looked at Makuta’s warriors to the right and left 
of me, and I saw that never a man flinched. Assegais 
and bows in hand they awaited the ordeal. I looked, 
too, at Captain Crouch. His teeth were tight clenched; 
but beyond that, there was nothing about him to sug- 
gest that he stood face to face with death, Except for 
his leopard skin, and his face more tanned than ever, he 
was the same man with whom I had first talked in a 
railway train, many months before. He feared nothing. 


On a sudden, a runner came from the forest, one of 
Chibanda’s warriors, carrying assegai and shield. He 
went direct to Suleiman to whom he spoke, wildly ex- 
cited, pointing frantically towards the west. The Arab 
raised his hand to his beard, which he stroked in a 
thoughtful and deliberate manner, 

I know not. why, but then it was that the firing 
ceased. There followed a few seconds of silence, to be 
broken presently by a dull, confused roar that was like 
the sound of a distant, angry sea. 

I could not think what this was, at first; and looking 
at, Crouch, I saw that. for the moment he, too, was 
mystified. 

And gradually, that roar grew and swelled into some- 
thing savage, terrible and weird. I had heard often, in 
the heart of the forest, wild beasts at night, lions hunt- 
ing for their prey or caught in the swamps and unable 
to escape. And that noise was like all these, only a 
hundred times greater in volume, and it. became louder 
and louder, like: the rush of a tidal wave. 

On a sudden, Crouch gave a cry, and clutched me by 
an arm, 

“Umgobatali!” he shouted. “The Mazitu!” F 

As a flash of lightning illumines the darkest night, I 
realized the truth, and my heart bounded within me. 

I had been told that the Bantu go forth to war after 
the manner of no humble Negro tribe. Amazing to 
behold in the garb they wear in war, heedless of all 
danger, slaughtering those they conquer in a kind of 
savage glee, they seem most terrible of all by dint of 
their unearthly battle cries. As they approached, like 
a thousand charging, maddened bulls, though I knew 
they came to our deliverance, for a moment it was as 
if my very blood ran cold. Fiendish yells I heard, 
savage groans, snorting and shrieking not to be de- 
scribed. It was pandemonium let loose. 

The Arabs wheeled about, but a large force of men 
can not change front in the space of a few minutes. And 
seeing that they were already in some confusion, Crouch 
immediately ordered us to open fire. I could see that 
Suleiman himself, though still dignified and calm, was 
more excited than he cared to show. As he hastened 
to the left flank, he unslung the rifle he carried upon a 
shoulder. 

Standing at his full height upon some rising ground, 
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he shouted his orders to his men, telling them to gather 
about him with no delay to repulse the Mazitu attack. 
And then it was that a great figure, moving with the 
swiftness of an antelope, sprang forth from the darkness 
of the forest; and in the sunshine I recognized Umgo- 
batali himself. 

Suleiman was the first. to fire, but he had time to 
fire no more than once. The Mazitu king sprang at 
him as a tiger chicos: and I saw that dreadful assegai 
pass clean through the Arab’s body as if he had been but 
a man of slender straw. 

And then a wave of warriors burst into the open. The 
glittering blades of their assegais were like lightning in 
the air. Their shouts and yells were like a tempest. No 
mercy they gave, and none was asked. They swept our 
enemies away like chaff. They swept around the stock- 
ade, leaving in their track none but the dead, destruc- 
tion, the trampled corn and crops. 


XXII—The Journey Northward 


TURNED away, for I was sick of the sight of 

slaughter. I could look no longer upon that butch- 

ery, None but those who have seen such sights can 
realize the terror of it all, the amazing brutality of men. 
These people lived lives such as the wild beasts live. 
Neither man, woman nor child was ever safe. For them 
Death lurked in every thicket—at one moment, a free 
man; at the next, a slave. 

I then suffered some kind of physical reaction which 
I do not pretend to understand. I was over-exhausted ; 
the excitement had been too much for me; the heat and 
dampness was oppressive, and I had beheld horrors of 
which I do not like to think. 

“We are saved!” said Crouch. 

“Saved,” said I; and I fainted. 

I remembered nothing more until I opened my eyes 
and found Doctor Cotton bending over me. He gave 
me something to drink from the spare medicine chest 
we had left at Makuta’s; and in a minute I was on my 
feet again, calling myself a fool. 

“No fool, by a long way,” said the doctor. “Crouch 
tells me you have done splendidly these two days.” 

“Have the enemy retired?” I asked. 

“Those that managed (Continued on page 36) 


I was seized by the throat and 
saw that I was in the grasp of 
a powerful bearded Arab. 
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130,000 
times better 


Oneé of the great steps forward in the develop- 
ment of the Radiotron was the evolution of the 
X-L filament. 


When you tune in to clear reception, do you know 
that a stream of electrons leaping from a glowing 
filament is the current which, translated into sound, 
you hear as a fine symphony, a jazz orchestra, a 
clever story? 


The more electrons thrown off at a given tempera- 
ture, the longer the tube lasts, and the longer the 
batteries last. The X-L filament in Radiotrons UV- 
199 and UV-201-A throws off, at operating tempera- 
ture, 130,000 times as many electrons as an ordinary 
tungsten filament. In one sense, therefore, the X-L 
filament is 130,000 times better! 


And this filament means seability, too—and silent 
operation. And it keeps its efficiency practically to 
the end of its life. 


Watch for the RCA mark on every tube you buy, 
and know that you have the latest, most perfected 
tube, as well as the most accurately made, 


Radiotron UV-201-A Radiotron UY-199 
is the standard tube for storage 1s the standard tube for dry bat- 
battery sets. UX-201-A is exactly tery sets. UX-199 is exactly like 
like it, but has a new base. it, but has a hew base. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago Francisco 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF RADIOLAS 


RCA~Radiotron 
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ady for Track 


By J. E. McFarland 
Track Coach, St. John’s Military Academy. 


track athlete ‘will 
profit by studying the — 


Four joyous, 
fragrant pepper- 
mint shock-ab- 
sorbers in each 
wax-wrapped 
handy packet. 


Your mouth is all 
set for it. Your appe- 
tite and digestion 
need it. 

Your teeth, tongue, 
throat and taster will 
welcome it. 

Don’t wait. 


Look for it on the 
dealer’s counter and 
get this new pack- 
age of joy. 


WRIGLEYS 


PK. 


PEPPERMINT 


CHEWING 
SWEET 


training of Paavo Nur- 
mi, the Finnish record- 
smasher. 

Nurmi went through 
twelve years of the 
hardest kind of train- 
ing and a series of 
Olympic Games races 
in which he was only 
an also-ran before he 
had built himself up to 
the point where he 
could break, in one of 
the most amazing ca- 
reers in track history, 
almost every distance 
record from one to five 
miles. Those 12 years 
sound like a long grind, 
and they were. But it 
was because of them 
that Nurmi was able to 
run race after race, clip- 
ping seconds off records 
time and again. They 
had put him in nearly- 
perfect condition. 

Some fellows think 
they can get in shape 
for track athletics by 
exertion in the last two 
weeks before the big 
meet. They can’t. As 
a matter of fact, the 
last two weeks should 
be devoted to a kind of 
loafing training, idling 
along on stamina built 
up during preceding 
months. 

The last part of Feb- 
ruary is about the time 
for high school or prep 
school track men to be- 
gin their conditioning 
exercises, The wise 


154 seconds. 


secrets of 
events. 


No.t— If UP 


track athlete spends the winter in out- 
door sports, with not too much hard-floor 
athletics; then, as track season begins to 
approach, he sets in to get himself ready 
for intensive training. He won’t bother 
much with indoor track meets, for he’ll 
know that the average high school fel- 
low is likely to burn himself out by try- 
ing to go through two track seasons in a 
single year. : 

He won’t make any error, though, by 
spending a month limbering up and con- 
ditioning himself long before 
he can get out onto the cin- 
ders; that is what I always have 
my St. John’s teams do, and 
that’s what I’m going to de- 
scribe. 

First comes the establishment 
of regular habits — wholesome, 
plain meals at regular hours, 
nine to ten hours of sleep every 
night. Then exercise should be 
started slowly, in a well-venti- 
lated gym or large room, wit! 
warm clothing if there isn’t 
enough heat to chase early- 
spring chill from the air. 

I frequently have to argue 
with boys to persuade them 
that their goal is not.to..be- 
come professional strong men. 
Quick, supple muscles that re- 
spond rapidly and forcefully are 


ole 


No.2 ~ PUSH UP 


e kind you want, not 
eat bulging biceps 
d leg muscles that 
ou can’t control. 
About the first thing to 
arn is that speed and 
ip, together with re- 
ion, are the quali- 
es track-muscles must 
ive. Don’t strain too 
of don’t do things 
sely. 


Start Work Slowly 


M going to tell 
you about 
pe cial exercises 
r track fellows— 
e ones we use at 
;. John’s. The first 
ee are for every- 
ody — runners, 
eight men hurd- 
s and all — and 
uld occupy 
| about the first ten 
days. Remember 
to start them eas- 
| ily, and to increase 
work gradually, never 
_ overdoing. 
__ The first is “11 Up’— 
the high knee action 


State team for three years, 
jumped 6 fect 1 inch and ran 
the 120-yard high hurdles in 


__ ‘Any boy can develop himself 
into a passable athlete—if he | 
goes about it right,” McFarland 
says. In this article he tells 

how to get into 


condition. Next 
he will d 


ibe the 
effi. 


form: track effi- 
ciency—for all the important 


NoS~ LEG LIFT 


that you see a sprinter doing when he’s 
warming up. It’s a kind of fast running 
motion, except that you stay in one 
place; knees come ’way up, and arms 
swing rapidly. Take it high on your 
toes, beating a tattoo on the floor, and 
keep your body relaxed. The exercise 
is good to “let down” a strained mus- 
ele, or one that has been subject to a 
heavy pull. You'll develop some varia- 
tions to “11 Up” that will make it 
more interesting and more valuable. 
Number 2 is the every- 
day push-up. It looks easy, 
too, but just try it! Get 
on hands and feet as in 
the diagram, and lower 
your body entirely by el- 
bow bend—don’t “break” 
at knees or hips — until 
your chest touches the 
floor. Then push up to the 
first position. Do this only 
three or four times at first, but 
increase it to 12 or 15 after a 
couple of weeks. It strengthens 
neck, arms, shoulders and the 
immensely useful chest and 
abdomen muscles. 
A good variation is to take 
mber 2 position, then 
eet alternately as high 
le. Another — jump 
starting position to a 


No. 8~ HIP STRETCH 


squat, feet between 
hands, and back again. 

Number 3 builds up 
trunk muscles, also. 
It consists simply of 
raising the legs, 
straight with toes 
pointed, from the 
floor to a vertical po- 
sition, then lowering 
them slowly to the 
floor again. Five times 
fr at first is enough, but 
later you should do it 
No5~ARM SWING 20 times. You can 


No. 6— RUNNING IN THE AIR 


make it harder by putting your hands 
back of your neck 

All of these are general, and should be 
continued all through the conditioning 
work, even after specialized exer- 
cises have been’ commenced. You 
will know of other useful exercises 
of the same nature, or learn of 
them from gym instructors and 
athletes. Watch for some of them. 

Sprinters will want to devote a 
lot of time to Numbers 4, 5 and 
6. Number 4 is an aid to getting 
the knee-lift so important in de- 
veloping speed; it stretches hip 
and thigh muscles and makes them 
supple and strong. Bring your knee 
up tight against your chest, hold 
it there momentarily, and lower it; 
then repeat with the other knee. It’s 
simple, but effective. 


Develop an Arm Swing 


INGE 5 teaches the arm swing that 
every good sprinter must know. Arm 
swing means a lot, of course, in giving a 
fellow that last ounce of speed and 
strength, and can’t be given too much 
thought. Take the exercise with your 
shoulders dropped low, and your arms 
swung as though on pins driven through 
at the shoulders. Remember to keep your 
elbows at a right angle, and to keep your 
body relaxed. Gradually increase the 
speed until you’re swinging 
as fast as you can. 

These exercises are good 
for all hurdlers and runners. 
Number 6 is good, too. 
Charlie Paddock, the sprint- 
er who has so many records 
to his credit, made it popu- 


No.?~ HURDLE STRETCH 


lar, It’s nothing but “inverted running,” 
and it quickens leg action and loosens up 
joints generally. 

Jigging, rope skipping and high kicking 
are good exercises for sprinters. Short- 
distance men should remember that all of 
their work should be done high up on the 
toes. f> 

Distance men will want to pay more at- 
tention to general body-building exercises 
—abdomen and trunk muscle developers 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Buick Stays Out of ‘Trouble 


UICK is the car that stays out of trouble 

—that doesn’t need constant repair- 
shop help to keep it running sweetly. It 
goes and gets back, on time, every day, 
every month, every year. 


Motor car registrations show that there are 
more Buicks now running than any other 
car except two very low priced ones, This 
indicates that many owners are still driving 
old cars that wouldn’t be running at all if 
they were not Buicks, built as only Buick 
builds. 


‘Only Buick has the “‘Sealed Chassis’’ which 


encases every operating part in a dirt-tight, 
oil-tight, iron or steel housing to keep out 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


road grit, and the wear and trouble that it 
causes. 


Only Buick has the ‘‘Triple Sealed’’ engine 
(air cleaner, oil filter, and gasoline filter) 
to keep dirt and other foreign substances 
out of the engine. 


Because of the way it is built, the Buick 
motor car needs but little owner-care. and 
only the minimum routine attention. It 
keeps on giving the same fine performance, 
365 days a year, year after year. Buick'isa 
better motor car! 


BUICK MOTOR CO., FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Walter Johnson 
Max Carey 
Babe Ruth 

Bucky Harris 
Ray Schalk 
Earl Smith 
Joe Judge 

Frank Frisch 


wee, and the other 
"Big Stars 
of Base Ball 
USE 


GLOVES:MITTS 
“The Lucky Dog Kind” 


You can get an exact duplicate of 
the Glove or Mitt that is used by 
any of these famous players and you 
will be able to pull off sensational 
catches that are impossible to ac- 
complish with inferior goods, 

Get acquainted with the D&M 
Dealer in your town. He’s a good 
fellow to know when you are looking 
for Athletic Goods. ? 

Ask him for the new D&M 
Sprinc Caratoc, Rutz Booxs and 
illustrated folders 
“How To Pray Tue Inrretp” 

By Dave Bancroft 
“How To Pray Tue Ourrietp 
Anp Sreat Bases” 

By Max Carey 
They’re Free! 


The D&M OrrictaL LEAGUE BALL 
Will put into any game. It 
cantons an official scents, 
and talk about lively—say! when 
you meet this ball square on the 
nose she'll ride and don’t you 
forget it. 


b) PLAY SAFE! When you buy 
Sporting Goods look for the 
familiar Dog and Diamond. 
Tt appears on over 90% of the 
zag Gloves and Mitts used in the 

= Major Leagues, 
If there is no D&M Dealer handy send direct to us 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


Department A 
PLYMOUTH, N. H., U.S.A, 


Getting Ready for Track 


( Continued from. page 28) 


—than sprinters; they'll want to do a lot 
of fast hiking, and a little non-competitive 
cross country running, too—particularly in 
the fall. I don’t think a fellow less than 
16 ought to try to run a race of more than 
220 yards; sprint work like this for young 
runners is the best kind of training for 
distance work later. 

For hurdlers, in addition to the sprint- 
ers’ exercises, Numbers 8 and 9 will help 
a lot. One boy whom I coached a few 
seasons ago, and who had plenty of speed 
and endurance, was kept from. successful 
hurdling simply by the fact that he could 
not get the long, rapid stretch over the 
bar. He spent hours one spring practicing 
those two exercises; that year he made 
the team as our best hurdler. 

Both are intended to give flexibility to 
the hip joint, and to make the leap over 
the hurdle more natural. Number 8 is 
for the high hurdler particularly, as it 
gives the position of the second leg over 
the stick; Number 9 is almost exactly the 
eal of a hurdler going over a low 

arrier. It’s hard to attain, even on the 
floor, and it requires a lot of practice to 
touch your toe. 

A good variation of Number 8 is to 
stand beside a chair and bring your leg up 
over it into position and down again, as 
rapidly as you can. To vary the hurdle 
stretch, learn to touch your left elbow to 
the floor beside your left knee. 


Weight Men Should Box 


EIGHT men need different special 

exercises. Shot putters and javelin 
throwers should box a good deal to de- 
velop foot-work and to build strength, 
and shot men will find a lot of the drive 
they’ll need in their arms will come from 
bag punching. Twisting and gripping de- 
vices are excellent for developing the 
strong grip required; clenching the hands 
20 or 30 times tightly is good for this, 
too. Weight men get fun and strength 
out of trying to twist a broom stick out 


of the hand of an “opponent,” using hands 


‘and wrists only. 


Discus throwers should work on the arm 
whip, Number 7. At the start the shoul- 
der leads the arm, but as the arm is swung 
around it comes across the body with a 
sharp whip. This should be practiced 
with both arms; it can be extended to in- 
clude some of the pivoting whirl of a dis- 
cus thrower, too. Try to learn to get a 
smooth whirl with gradually increasing 
speed, 

I want to caution javelin throwers 
against early work, even more than other 
men. They are the last ones to begin out- 
door work, and should go very slowly. 
They should never try to throw in cold 
weather. 

Jumpers do everything that sprinters do 
as preparatory work, with emphasis on 
rope work, jigging and quickening exer- 
cises. igh jumpers in particular should 
guard against early overwork and against 
exercises which merely strengthen, without 
helping leg-spring. High kicking is very 
good; deep knee bending exercises, and 
others of this type, aren’t of much use to 
any track athlete. 

A pole vaulter needs just about every- 
thing—physique of a weight man, spring 
of a jumper, speed of a sprinter and a 
special coordination and timing. He can 
use every exercise I’ve mentioned; he 
should supplement them with hand bal- 
ancing, chinning and a lot of work on a 
rope—a pole vaulter can go through every 
necessary motion while he’s swinging on 
a rope, 

There’s one thing that I tell my fellows 
to keep in mind during this month of pre- 
liminary training as well as during the 
month of outdoor work that follows, and 
Td like to tell it to every track man in 
the country. It’s simply this: “Don’t 
overstrain. Remember that you’re aim- 
ing to build up not prodigious strength, 
but facile speed. And always keep in 
mind that it’s a lot easier (and a lot more 
harmful) to overdo than to under-work.” 


Whistling Jimmy 


(Continued from page 22) 


“T know; but we decided not to do it.” 

Carter leaned forward. “Do I under- 
stand that the team was told to desert 
my coaching? Who gave that order, Art? 
Did you?” 

“Art may have given the actual order,” 
Ivins said angrily, “but the entire Alumni 
Association is behind it. We're tired of 
getting licked here, there and everywhere. 
The school’s a laughing stock.” 

“Billy,” Carter asked, “did you notice 
Johnstown laughing?” 

The captain grinned. 
heart failure.” ; 

“You said something about deciding 
not to shift from my game. Does that 
mean that you wanted to drop me?” 

Billy Wimple gulped. “Yes, sir. They 
had shifted Herrick to play against Jim. 
I said we’d go back to the man-for-man 
just for to-night. Jim Gaynor wouldn’t 
listen to it. He said we knew what you 
expected and had to shoot square with 
you. He talked the rest of us around to 
his way.” 

Of the three men, only Carter realized 
the triumph. — 

“What did you meddle for?” Ivins de- 
manded of Jim. 

His tone nettled the boy. “What right 
has the Alumni Association to meddle?” 

“What right?” Ivins seemed dazed by 
the question. “Don’t we pay Carter's 
salary?” 

Arthur took up the cross-examination. 
“Jim, did you know Billy was acting on 
my orders?” 

“He told me.” 

“And yet you—” 

“JT had to,” Jimmy said miserably. “It 
wasn’t meddling.” He shrank from this 
public quarreling. 

“No,” Arthur said with sarcasm, “you 
were helping.” Abruptly he turned away. 
“Tll see you about this to-morrow,” he 


“We gave them 


said, and went up the street with Ivins at 
his heels. 

“Jim,” said the coach in an undertone 
of sympathy, “I’m afraid I’ve thrown you 
into a jam.” 

The boy, staring up the street after his 
brother, shook his head passionately. The 
man gave his shoulder a pressure of un- 
derstanding. That helped. 


IMMY went home and to bed. Some 

time later he heard the street door 
close, but Arthur did not come to his 
room. Next morning he went down to 
breakfast with apprehension. He expected 
his brother to lash him with bitter words. 
Instead, Arthur gave him a sour look, ate 
in silence, and hurried from the house 
when the meal was over. 

Jimmy was both relieved and distressed 
—relieved that breakfast had passed in 
peace, distressed that the ordeal was still 
to be faced. When he came home from 
school at noon Arthur was pacing the din- 
ing room with an air that Jimmy had 
come to associate with a Gaynor triumph. 

“Kid,” said Arthur, “I don’t suppose you 
knew exactly what you were doing when 
you went tearing into my plans. I suppose 
you didn’t stop to think.” 

Jimmy would have been glad to let it 
go at that, but he was wise enough to see 
the futility of any such plan. Every time 
the Alumni Association interfered with 
Carter, he would be with the coach. He 
and his brother had to understand each 
other now or be forever wrangling. 

“The trouble with fellows of your age,” 
Arthur said expansively, “is that you think 
you know it all.” 

Jimmy’s chin stiffened. “I’m not back- 
ing what I think I know. I’m backing 
what Carter knows.” 

“Meaning that I know nothing.” 

“T don’t mean that, but—” 
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The only outboard motor 

= that gives you easy starting 

because of Dual Ignition and easy 

control forward or backward by mechani- 

cally adjusting pitch of propeller blades. 

Has twin cylinders, light weight, lots of 

power, lots of speed. Sold on our “Pay as 

you Play" plan— only $37.00 down; bal- 

ance in monthly payments, Catalog tells 
all. Send for it. 

‘The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
6227 2nd Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


outdoor aerial more than 

onceifhecanhelp it. That 
is why so many boys now install 
Beldenamel Aerials. 
Every strand of a Beldenamel Aer- 
ial is carefully coated with baked 
Beldenamel to resist the corrosive 
action of atmospheric fumes and 
smoke. A bare copper aerial soon 
corrodes and becomes inefficient. 
ABeldenamel Aerial lastsfor years 
without deterioration. 


N° boy wants to put up an 


Install a permanent Beld- 
enamel Aerial, sold in a 
distinctive striped carton, 
clearly labeled for your 
protection against substi- 
tutes. By using a 150-foot 
length, the aerial wire can 
be used as a lead-in with- 
out joints. 


Send for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Belden Manufacturing Company, 
2318-K So. Western Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me your latest illustrated 
booklet, free, describing Belden Radio 
Products and their use in Radio work. 
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“T don’t care what you mean,” Arthur 
exploded in a temper. “If you had any 
sense you'd have followed me. Pretty 
picture I'll cut when it gets around that 
you fought me. But there’ll be no more 
of that. I’ve attended to Mr. Carter. 
He’s through. He’s going to go. Pretty 
independent last night, weren’t you? Well, 
it didn’t get you anything and it didn’t 
get Carter anything. He’s out.” 

That afternoon Jimmy counted the 
minutes of his three periods. When the 
dismissal bell rang he hurried down to the 
gym. Carter was on the floor. Relief 
ran through his veins. So Arthur had 
merely been blustering! If the coach were 
out, would he still be coaching? The boy 
began to whistle. 

“That sounds joyous, Jim,” grinned the 
coach. 

“Tt is,” said Jimmy. 

The joy was soon routed. After the 
practice he found that week’s issue of 
the Herald on the streets, and bought a 
copy to read the account of the Johns- 
town game. Even as he thumbed the 
paper to find the sports page, he suddenly 
stiffened. For there, on the first page, 
was a brief story that stopped him short: 


CARTER OUT 


Frank Carter, executive secretary of 
the Applegate Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been removed as coach of 
the local high school basketball team. 
Carter’s appointment to the position 
was in the nature of an experiment, 
and the appointing body no longer 
feels justified in continuing it. Car- 
ter will give up his coaching work in 
two weeks. - 


So Arthur had told him the truth! And 
it was like Carter to go quietly on with 
his job. After what had happened last 
night, this blow left Jimmy limp. He 
wondered dazedly why Carter hadn’t “re- 
signed,” as usually happened in such cases; 
then he realized with a flash of pride that 
Cart wouldn’t resign—he was right, and 
game to stand by his decision. 

All at once Jim’s numbness was gone, 
routed by a surge of indignation. The raw 
injustice of it stung him. How did they 
dare imply so openly that Cart had failed 
when they had not given him a chance to 
finish? 

Back in Johnstown, between the halves, 
he had thought only of the coach and not 
of his coming meeting with his brother. 
He thought of Carter now, and not of the 
fact that this was Arthur’s doings, The 
process of trying to think, to reason, drove 
the heat from his blood. He knew the 
team; they would want Carter to stay. 
There must be some method— 

He had been roaming the streets; and 
now, come to his house, he opened the 
gate and stood with his hands upon the 
pickets. 
stractedly, after the fashion of one whose 
thoughts were digging deep. Presently his 
face began to clear. He had stumbled 
upon an idea. It was just a chance, of 
course, but perhaps— He closed the gate 
sharply and walked into the house. 

The telephone was in the hall. One by 
one he called the members of the team. 
He had just finished with Langer when 
the front door opened and Arthur stepped 
across the threshold. 

“Hello!” Arthur’s tone was jovial; he 


was well-pleased with his world. “Did you | 


see the Herald? Didn’t believe me, did 
you?” Then he caught a full view of the 
boy’s face. “What are you doing there?” 

“Telephoning to the fellows.” 

“For what?” 

“We're going to try to save Cart. We 
want him.” 

Arthur Gaynor’s cheeks took on the 
color of a burned brick, and Jimmy had 
a momentary fear that he was going to 
burst. It was the first time the boy had 
ever seen a strong, self-willed man fight to 
control himself and the intensity of the 
struggle frightened him, even as it gave 
him a new respect for his brother. 

“Where are you going to make this 
fight?” Arthur demanded. “Before the 
Alumni Association?” 

“No” 

*J didn’t think you'd go so far as to 
make a fool of me there. There’s no use 
talking to you. You’ve got the bit in 
your teeth and you'll run until you crash 
into a wall or grow tired of it. I'll say 


He was whistling softly, ab- 
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Finer Eight Performance 
Is Not To Be Had 


New Series Hupmobile Still Further 
Invades the Higher Priced Field 


The tremendous success of this Hup- 
mobile Eight has a deeper significance 
than you might grasp at first thought. 


It means in the fewest words that Hup- 
mobile has invaded the highest realms 
of motor car performance with an 
eight-cylinder performance so phe- 
nomenal that it overturns all the high- 
priced precedents which previously 
prevailed. 


Eight-in-line cars have always been the 
goal of those who wanted the utmost, 
because they provided a power flowand 
riding ease attainable in no other type. 


Hupmobile—always conceded by the 
entire industry a master in engine and 
chassis design which are responsible 
for itsworld-wide reputation for sound- 


" ness and satisfaction—evolved a year 


ago a straight eight which was a re- 
velation to those who had always be- 
fore paid the high-price penalty for 
superior eights. 


In the hands of 15,000 owners it has 
sought out and surpassed in brilliancy 
of action, oily smoothness and economy, 
every straight eight it encountered. 


- The new series renders this compari- 


son even more emphatically favor- 
able to Hupmobile. 


There is nothing the costliest eights 
can do that is not matched and sur- 
passed in Hupmobile behavior. 


It has precisely that complete blending 
of power impulses one into another, 
which has made the straight eight 


stand alone and apart from all other 
cars in velvety action. The straight 
eight principle contains within itself 
the very highest possibilities in mo- 
toring—but straight eights, like sixes, 
or fours, can be brilliant, indifferent or 
commonplace in translating these prin- 
ciples into qualities of performance. 


Hupmobile has translated that prin- 
ciple into the most brilliant possible 
performance. 


There is not an eight power plant 
in existence more soundly engineered 
than this, nor a performance program 
which can surpass it. 


Ordinary eights dwindle into insigni- 
ficance in comparison—extraordinary 
eights can do no more if they can do 
as much, in every essential of get-away, 
softness, silence, sustained power and 
speed, and economy of operation. 


The new series Hupmobile Eight 
comes to you as the closest approach 
to perfection the eight chassis has at- 
tained—designed, bodied, finished 
and trimmed with a richness appro- 
priate to its mechanical excellence. 


Tt comes to you likewise with a reas- 
surance of first cost and a modesty 
of daily outlay on gas and oil which ' 
constitutes it the engineering triumph 
of the year. , 


Every enthusiastic anticipation these 
strong statements may arouse will 
be brilliantly borne out by any dem- 
onstration or comparison you wish 
to make. : 


New Series 


HUPMOBILE EIGHT 
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With the 
slotted 
sprocket 


im 
we 


_ Of Course You'll 
Want a MORROW 


you’re going to get a new bicycle this 


spring, 


or overhaul your present bicycle, 


yowll want a MORROW Coaster Brake, of 
course. This sturdy, long-lived coaster adds zest 


to the sport of bicycling, Its thirty-one ball- 
bearings will make your bicycle pedal easier, 
coast more freely. Its great braking surface and 
four bronze brake shoes will enable you to 
stop your bicycle smoothly and surely. And 
the Slotted Sprocket—found only in the MOR- 
ROW-—will permit you to replace spokes in 
the rear wheel without removing the wheel or 
even the chain. All dealers sell MORROW- 
equipped bicycles, or will installa MORROW - 


on your present bicycle. 


Ride a Bicycle 


ECLIPSE MACHINE CO., Elmira, New York 


For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
jh tage pete ln ee 
° 3 
i ruses and 
ee Opening Chorasee, and 


; gllake—up. ‘Ca 
‘So. Wabash, Dept. 69 
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DOLLARS 
FOR YOU 


FastSelling 
Luminite 
Radium 


Pendants 


HERE'S one of the easiest, quickest ways to 
make money in spare time. Sell the amaz- 
ing Luminite Superior Pendants (20 per cent 
brighter than any others) at 25¢ each to 
friends and neighbors—and make a big profit. 
Just ask to place one in a dark room, and 
from 3 to 12 will be bought at once, 

No more stumbling in the dark, trying to find the 
light. No more ruffled tempers and bruised shins. The 
glow of the Luminite Radium Pendants guides the way. 

This wonderful device is easily attached to any light. 
Guaranteed for 5 years. Sell like hot-cakes! Many boys 
and girls make $1.40 an hour, easily. Many families 
buy a whole dozen at a time. 

SEND NO MONEY 

Simply send name and address on postcard. By re- 
turn mail we will send you 12 attractive Luminite Pen- 
dants, made with Superior Radium luminous material 
and with full directions. Deposit with postman only 
$1.60, Sell for $3.00. Your profit will be $1.40 on each 
dozen sold. 


Newark, N. J. The 
mous Accessories in the World. 


‘SHaw Motor ATTACHMENT | 


MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 
.P. ttach: t 
Pre aye bY ape ye domes ao bour. 


ithe 
cmetaotonibe! 
oh Pore Tee ‘and handle bi Ra 


On a 
bi 
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‘opportunity. 


” @ The World’s 
Finest Banjo 


Whether you play in a leading 
dance orchestra or at home just 
for the fun of it, be sure you are 
using, the world’s finest—the |i 
ie Banjo. 
fessional 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Makers of Percussion and 
Rhy oak Instruments 


4 *. (Continued from page 31) 
‘this, for’ you, though: you've told me 
‘frarikly just What you thought and were 


going to,do.™ Well, have your fling. It 
Bron do youl any good. Carter’s goose 
ns egoked. e’s fired—and fired hard.” 


HAT night, the team, led by Billy 
. ‘Wimple, went to the home of Arnie 
Schalk, presidentijof the Applegate High 
School Athletic “Association. And yet, 
though Billy led them in, it was Jimmy 
who did the talking. 

“How much is in the A. A. treasury?” 
he asked abruptly. 

Schalk told him. r 

“Can you — will you, rather — call a 
special meeting of the A. A. for to-mor- 
row noon?” 

Schalk looked doubtful. Special meet- 
ings at noon were a bit out of the ordi- 
nary. They required the use of the audi- 
torium, a privilege not easy to secure in 
the middle of the day. 

“If it were something really important 
—” he began hesitatingly. 

“Tt’s about Carter,” said Jimmy, and 
told him the plan. Arnie, dubious at first, 
at length began to glow. 

“That’s real shooting” he said. “I’ll see 
what I can do.” 

Next morning, before the first period 
bell rang, he had arranged for the audi- 
torium. Billy Wimple, Kipps and Jimmy 
working hurriedly, scratched off notices 
for the bulletin boards, This done, Jim- 
my fell into that old, abstracted whistle. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “that, A. A. 
-meetings are usually poorly attended. We 
have got to get a crowd. Suppose we 
circulate around and promise some excite- 
ment.” 

“A little dynamite,” said Kipps. “That 
will get them.” 

It did, for the basketball team was made 
up of students of prominence, students to 
be taken seriously. When Arnie Schalk 
arose to rap for order, the auditorium 
was nearly full. Jimmy, looking out at 
them, wondered if they would see the 
justice that was about to be asked. 

Arnie knew that the story to be told 
was not his story. He presented Billy 
Wimple in a dozen words and went back 
to his seat. > 

“Fellow students of Applegate—’ The 
captain faltered. The trick of oratory was 
not his, “Fellow students, I don’t know 
how you feel about Carter—you haven't 
had any close dealings with him, you do 
not know him. The Alumni Association 
has handled him. As I said before, I do 
not know how you feel about him, but 
the team feels that the Alumni Associa- 
tion has cut the coach’s throat.” 

A subdued hum arose from the floor. 
Jimmy held his breath! What might that 
sound mean? 

Billy Wimple was speaking again. “Oh, 
I know it’s a strange thing to have the 
Alumni Association attacked from this 
platform, but the Alumni Association has 
done some strange things. It has kept 
spreading the information that the five- 
man defense could not win. All the while 
Cart knew we’d have trouble at first be- 
cause it was new to us. Cart didn’t tell 
that. He was afraid we’d get thinking 
we'd have to be a sacrifice team. He had 
to ignore the alumni and take a chance 
on losing his job. He took that chance. 
Now he’s lost his job, and I want to tell 
you that we don’t like the way he’s lost 
it. 

“Do you know the real story of the 
Johnstown game? I got alumni instruc- 
tion to ditch Cart’s system and play the 
man-for-man. Do you get that? The 
Alumni Association tried to run the team 
over the coach’s head. Some of us were 
willing to follow the Alumni Association, 
but Jim Gaynor saw it straight and fought 
us out of it. We played Cart’s game, and 
it was a real game. The team will tell 
you that it is almost ripe, almost ready to 
rip things open with what Cart has taught 
us. He’s taught us more about basketball 
than we ever knew existed. He’s made 
this team. He’s the man the Alumni As- 
sociation wants to ditch because he won’t 
say, ‘yes, yes’ to everything they tell him. 
Well, this meeting was called to-day so 
that the basketball fellows could tell you 
they won’t stand for it.” 

Billy Wimple made a stiff bow and was 
done. A scattering volley of applause ran 
through the hall. Jimmy was disappointed. 
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He had expected more than this. 

“Do they look as though they’re warm- 
ing up?” Kipps whispered anxiously in 
his ear. 

He did not know. Arnie presented him 
as the next speaker, and he walked down 
to the front of the stage. Billy Wimple 
had paid him tribute as a fighter, and at 
the moment he wore a halo of romance. 
A gale of applause came up from the 
seats. Jimmy wished he knew whether 
it meant approval of what he had done. 
The wall clock warned him that in ten 
minutes the first period bell would ring. 
There was not much time left. He fretted 
at the delay, and shook his head impa- 
tiently as the hand-clapping continued. 
Abruptly he began to talk, and abruptly 
the plaudits ceased. It was a sign, at 
least, that they wanted to hear him. 


“T HOPE,” he said, “that none of you 

has the idea that we’re standing by 
Cart because we think he’s a good fel- 
low. This is no cheap popularity stuff. Cart 
hasn’t tried to be a good fellow. Cart 
has tried to be a good coach. Every mo- 
ment, since this season started, he has 
known ‘just what he was doing. He’s 
been building this year’s team and next 
year’s, and the years’ after that. And be- 
cause he hasn’t gone out to boost his stock 
by trying for victories that wouldn’t mean 
anything next year, the Alumni Associa- 
tion has given him a black mark. He’s 
done more than teach us basketball. He’s 
taught us that if you value the game you 
have got to learn it, and grow with it, and 
develop patience, and take your bumps 
cheerfully while you’re learning—and they 
throw him out because he’s too big to 
surrender his judgment. What did they 
think they hired, an office boy or a 
coach?” 

Somebody giggled, and Jimmy grew 
furious. What did they think this was, a 
joke? 

“All right,” he cried, “laugh!” The gig- 
gling stopped. “If that’s how you look at 
this you deserve to lose Cart. He hasn’t 
been trying to build up a tricky record; 
he’s been working for the school. He’s 
stood by us, and if there’s any sense of 
fairness in this Association it will stand by 
him. We can do it if we want to. We 
can wipe out part of the black mark by 
announcing that, in the eyes of the A. A., 
the coach has made good. We can do it, 
we can let him know what we think of 
him, before we leave this auditorium.” 

Arnie Schalk had had a year’s experi- 
ence in presiding at A. A. meetings. He 
could read signs. “I think he’s got them,” 
he said in an undertone to Billy Wimple. 
. “How can we do it?” came a curious 
voice from the seats. . 

“By hiring Cart for what’s left of the 
season,” Jimmy shot back. “By paying 
his salary.” 

“That-a-boy, Jim!” shouted a voice. A 
girl waved an agitated hand from a side- 
aisle seat. 

“How can we raise the money?” she 
asked in an excited treble. 

“We don’t have to raise it,” cried Jim- 
my. Oh, this was the big moment! “We’ve 
got it. It’s in the A. A. treasury. We 
can pay Cart out of our athletic fund.” 

The noise gave way to an abrupt, as- 
tonished silence. Here was a proposal 
unparalleled in the history of the Bi tre 
Jimmy could almost feel the doubt, the 
perplexity, the indecision. Seconds passed, 
and his courage, his hopes, began to ooze 
away. 

Then, suddenly, a boy sprang to his 
feet. Another stood up; another. It was 
a sign of approval. The girl who had 
waved the agitated hand stepped out into 
the aisle. There was a flurry of scat- 
tering applause. Jimmy could sense that 
the crowd was gathering itself to swing 
one way or the other, Which way? If 
some leader would arise— 

The president of the junior class climbed 
onto a seat. “Mr. Chairman!” he roared. 

“Mr. Joyce has the floor,” said Schalk. 

“Mr. President, this association was or- 
ganized to see that Applegate teams are 
kept supplied with the necessary equip- 
ment. Isn’t good coaching part of the 
equipment? I believe this association 
owes Cart a duty. I see this just as Mr. 
Gaynor sees it. I move you that we en- 
gage Carter and—” 

And then the storm broke. Nobody ever 
knew who seconded the motion. for next 
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day more than thirty boys proudly claimed 
the honor. There was a roar of cheers, a 
whirlwind of hand clapping, an uproarious 
stamping of feet. Jimmy was utterly un- 
conscious of the fact that he put his fin- 
gers in his mouth and shrilled a piercing 
whistle. 

An unemotional janitor, who knew that 
the first afternoon period bell would ring 
in a moment, began to open the audi- 
torium doors. 

“We made it!” Billy Wimple exulted. 

Jimmy did not hear him. His pulse 
was racing; his heart was singing. Through 
one of the open exits he caught a glimpse 
of a familiar figure in the corridor. In 
the general rejoicing nobody noticed him 
as he slipped from the stage and hurried 
out a side door. 

Back in the auditorium Kipps was ask- 
ing: “Where would we have been with- 
out Jimmy?” But Jimmy was not giving 
a thought to the part that he had played. 
He was not even thinking of how Arthur 
might take the news. All that was in his 
mind was the wish to be the first to tell 
Carter. 

And the tune he whistled as he dashed 
through the halls was no funeral march. 


Mark Tidd in Egypt 


(Continued from page 19) 


“Tl take charge of these prisoners, and 
see that they’re turned over to the policd. 
And now, boys, didn’t you have any ex- 
penses?” 

“Sure,” says Mark, “quite a lot. We got 
the price to pay for it now we got your 
check.” 

“But that,” says Mr. J., “was just re- 
ward. I want to pay the expenses outside 
of that.” 

And he did. He paid the sailors and 
he paid the bootblack and he made a fine 
present to Mohammed and our crew, and 
squared up everything like a gentleman. 
When he was all through, we took his stuff 
ashore in our launch, Then we got some 
wagons and carted it all back to the hotel. 

Mr. Tidd was up on the piazza waiting 
for us, and he says he was tired of wait- 
ing, and anyhow he didn’t think he wanted 
to stay in Egypt any more. 

“Seems like I’d like to see Jerusalem and 
Palestine and Damascus and Baalbee and 
them places. And maybe Acre where 
Richard the Lion Hearted fit with Saladin 
the emperor of the Saracens and all. But 
I cal’late we hain’t got the money.” 

“T guess we kin afford it, Dad,” says 
Mark. 

“But we lost our money,” says Mr. Tidd. 

“We f-found some more,” says Mark. 
And we had found some, for in addition 
to Mr. Judkins’ five thousand, we had four 
hundred and eighty-six dollars we’d made 
with our launch, and five hundred and 
twenty-three dollars from the other busi- 
ness. This was over and above all our 
expenses. So right at that minute we had 
considerable more money than we left 
America with. And of course the travel- 
ers’ checks we lost weren’t gone for good. 
They’d be paid back to us in time. 

So we packed our baggage and said 
good-by to Mr. Judkins and the sailors 
and our crew. But we didn’t say good-by 
to Mohammed till we got on the train for 
El_Cantara. 

He almost cried, and each one of us had 
to write a letter to him telling him he was 
the best dragoman in the world and that 
no American traveler could see Egypt 
with any other guide, and that we loved 
him like a brother. He was a nice fellow, 
Mohammed was, but that was because he 
was an Arab and not an Egyptian. 

So that’s all of that. We're on our way 
to Palestine. I hope we have a quiet 
time there. I’ve had excitement enough. 
But, somehow, I got a feeling in my bones. 
I got a feeling in my bones. 


THE END. 


Palestine is a funny kind of place. 
Mr. Kelland knows—he toured there 
himself. And he says that Mark Tidd 
and his three friends aren’t going to 
have any quiet, restful time there— 
not by a jugful. The nett Mark Tidd 
story will commence late this year. 


The Imperial Sedan, Seven-Passenger 


UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 to 7 PASSENGERS 
Q2 HORSEPOWER — 80 MILES PER HOUR 


In the conception and the building of the 
new Chrysler Imperial, Chrysler engineer- 
ing has had no limit imposed, either in 
money or manufacturing resources. 


There was only a single requirement, but 
that so high and so all-embracing that it 
would test the mettle of any organization, 
namely— 


To make this car just as fine as money 
can build. 


Such an attainment is not easy, for it 
means, in practical terms, that the best in 
the world must be excelled. 


But it has been accomplished, with a com- 
pleteness and a finesse that mark the 
Chrysler Imperial a very gem among the 
finest cars that Europe and America are 
producing today. 


The Chrysler Imperial is the elaboration 
and further development of the prin- 
ciples and practices with which Chrysler 
revolutionized motor car design and per- 
formance two years ago. 


The thought as you look at the car is that 
itis delightfully low; sweepinginitslength, 
with all its lines flowing into an ensemble 
of extraordinary charm. 


Bodies, hood, radiator, lamps and fenders 
all contribute to thedynamic beauty which 
is given full expression only by Chrysler. 


The color harmonies are new in their con- 
ception and execution, and in that are 
distinctively Chrysler. 


Engine Balanced 
by Unique Method 


In its construction and operation, the 
Chrysler Imperial engine is as nearly per- 
fect in balance, symmetry, and smooth- 
ness, as science can make an engine today. 


It develops 92 horse-power; it gives the car 
a speed of 80. miles per hour and more. 


Chrysler methods of balancing this new 
engine and mounting it in the chassis 
frame are entirely unique. 


The engine is cushioned at the rear end 
on resilient, sound-absorbing blocks of 
live rubber. 


The pistons of this new engine serve ad- 
mirably to illustrate the heights to which 
Chrysler engineering has risen—pistons 
having all the advantages of light-weight 
alloy, all the advantages of, cast iron as 
well, and none of the restricting disadvan- 
tages of either. These pistons are exclu- 
sive with Chrysler. 


Chassis Lubrication 
is Eliminated 
One of the most notable advancements in 
all motor car practice, which the Chrysler 
Imperial now presents for the first time, is 
the elimination of chassis lubrication, and 
even of the thought of such lubrication. 


Ordinary spring shackles,shackleboltsand 
bushings are among the most prolific sour- 
ces of wear and rattles on an automobile. 


Chrysler Imperial does away with them 
entirely; does away with 12 spring bolts, 
12 bushings, 8 shackles, 12 oilers, 36 work- 
ing joints; does away with noise and 
squeaks at the spring-ends; does away 
with frequent oiling or greasing, and parts 
replacements. 

The ends of these Chrysler springs are 
ingeniously anchored in specially molded 
blocks of live rubber, and these in turn 
are securely held under compression in 
malleable bracketsat the frameends. Thus 
the springs are effectively insulated from 
the frame. 


The rubber cushions—for they are cush- 
ions in effect—absorb road shocks and 
road sounds. They make riding more com- 
fortable. They make the car more quiet. 
They materially increase the life of the 
chassis springs, 

The springs are fitted with specially tail- 
ored covers,which protect them from mud. 
and water. They contain sufficient lubri- 
cant for thousands of miles. 

At every vital point, the Chrysler Imperial 
provides safeguards to the endthat noth- 
ing may interfere with wholly efficient 
operation. 


For the first time on any engine, the car- 
buretor has an adjusting device of scien- 
tific precision and greatest simplicity 
which is exclusive with Chrysler. 


A gasoline filter of special Chrysler design 
prevents the entry of water and dirt into 
the carburetor. 


Anair-cleaner excludes road dust and grit, 
—destructive agents which ordinarily 
enter motor car engines. 


The water level in the battery is made 
known by an automatic signal each time 
the starter is used. 


Advanced Engineering 
Features 

Other notable convenience, comfort and 
efficiency features of the Chrysler Imper- 
ial are electric fumer for cold weather 
starting; manifold heat control whichgives 
free engine operation immediately; an oil 
filter which cleanses all the motor oil as 
the engine runs; thermostatic control of 
motor heat; a three-gallon gasoline re- 
serve instantly available, Watson Stabi- 
lators and a three-stage road illumination 
system controlled by a single switch. 


Every Essential 
of Luxury 

The net result of this peak of Chrysler 
engineering achievement is a luxurynever 
remotely approached—in riding ease 
which has to be experienced even to be 
conceived, in quietness of power-flow 
simply beyond description, in beauty and 
fineness that will captivate the connois- 
seur of fine things. 


The Chrysler Imperial is as fine as money 
can build, and a great deal more. 


It is built to an ideal—to incorporate all 
the luxury which heretofore only the very 
costliest cars of Europe and America have 
presented. 


Every man and woman who aspires to 
own and enjoy a motor car as fine as 
money can build will be interested in 
the Chrysler Imperial, 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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] It's Easy to Build 
A Powerful Set- 


Using the New and Improved 
FRESHMAN ‘TRF’ Low s Kit 


WORLD'S GREATEST RADIO | 
FRESH 
A 
=| MASTERPIRG 


For build 
emnplate fan 2ny Five 


units complete with 
je Tube Tuned Radi 
MET, nd 


HE 


Straight Line Wave Length Condens 
With Low Loss Self Balanced (oils 


comes 470 


Complete instructions for building this powerful 
five tube receiver, written in plain everyday English, 
together with actual size schematic pring aa 
are furnished with every FRESHMAN ‘“ ” Kit. 


Sold by Authorized Freshman Dealers Only! 


CHAS. FRESHMAN Co., INC, 2:5:57 


These are the identical units which have 
made the FRESHMAN MASTERPIECE 


Sidings New York 
ashingten Bivd., Chicago 


BUILD YOUR OWN AIRPLANE 


Now Anyone Can Piay 
a Houner HARMONICA 
This FREE 


Book Will 
Prove It! 


Thousands of 
people of all ages, 


End all crystal troubles for a year. 
The James 2 Side Crystal, lasts 


RADIO FANS 


in all walks of life, longer, outperforms, outdistances, Has five times the 
are now playing contact surface of other crystals. Price 50c prepaid, 
Hohner Harmoni- €.0.D. 60c, Order today. The Star King Co., 200 Davis 


St., San Francisco, Cal. 
cas for entertain- 


ment, education 
and inspiration. 
Thanks to the new 
instruction book 
they are enjoying 
the popularity that 
comes to those 
who can play this 
fascinating musi- 
cal instrument, 


If there is any greater satisfaction ‘than 
listening to good music, itis surely that 
of being able to play it. This Free In- 
struction Book, containing charts, pic- 
tures and popular musical selections, 
will enable you to play the Hohner Har- 
monica with an ease that is most sur- 
prising. Ask your dealer for a copy to- 
day; if he cannot supply you, write di- 
tect to M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 151, 
114 East 16th Street, New York City. 


Leading Dealers Everywhere 
Sell Hohner Harmonicas 


“You know me, Bud—” 


pass it along—the box of 
good old Smith Brothers Cough 
Drops. Everybody likes them as 
And they help keep away 5 
Keep a box 

S. B, or 
Menthol 


THE CANDY COUGH DROP 
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|How to Make a Progressive 


; Radio Set By Millard F. Bysorg 


OU fellows who 
own one tube 
reflex sets and 


would like to advance 
them by adding other 
tubes can easily do so 
by placing a tube 
ahead of your reflexed 
tube to give one more 
stage of radio fre- 
quency and another 
on the other side to 


Grid-loak 


end conderser = 
detector tube socket 


Sensitivity is increased by substituting 
a tube for the crystal detector. 


increase the signal strength through addi- 
tional audio amplification. 

Those of you who made the one tube 
reflex set described in the November issue 
of Tur American Boy, will remember that 
a crystal detector was used 
which, with the reflexed 
tube, gave you the equal 
of about two and one-half 
tubes. But you probably 
realized that the crystal is 
the weak link of this type 
of set and unless a particu- 
larly good one is used, 
the set does not function 
properly. 

So what must be done to 
offset this weakness, is to 
work in another tube to 
replace the crystal detec- 


Rear view of the two-tube set. 


1 Tene 


ier tuted for the crystal, 
will work as good as 
or better than any 
three tube set. The 
tuning is particularly 
gratifying for the dials 
will always read the 
same for a given sta- 
tion. 

I have found that 
adding a few more 
turns of wire on the 
primaries of the E 
and F helps a great deal. You know the 
primary windings are the small coils and 
if, instead of the four or five turns called 
for in the one tube set, you use eight you 
will notice a decided improvement. Fig. 
5 shows how the coils are made. No. 22 
wire is wound around cardboard tubing 
about three inches in diameter. Make cer- 
tain the windings of both the primary (4 
to.8 turns) and the secondary (50 to 65 
turns) windings run in the same direc- 
tion. In placing the coils in the set they 
should be located as far apart as possible 
and should be turned at right angles to 
each other. However, they may be placed 
parallel if they are mounted at an angle 
af from 45 to 57 degrees. Notice, too, 
that the rotary plates of the variable con- 
densers are connected to the filament side 
of the circuit in each case. 

In making the coils do not use varnish 
or any other binding material to hold the 
wires in place. Wind the wire tightly and 


ING Secondlaty 
WK Primary (dettedl) 
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Addition of the audio am- 
plifier on the right makes 
‘the set more powerful. 


Jo Piate 


Ficure 3 


Here’s how to add a stage of radio frequency 


amplification. 


tor. Since a vacuum tube is approximately 
thirty times as sensitive as the detec- 
tor, its advantages are apparent. 

This substitution is really a simple oper- 
ation for the main part of the circuit does 
not have to be changed The change is 
made in the circuit where the crystal de- 
tector is located. At the points A and 
B (Fig. 1) connect into the tube detector 
circuit rather than into the crystal detec- 
tor circuit employed in the original one 
tube reflex set. The same thing is done 
at C and D. You will remember that in 
the original one tube set, B was connected 
to D and A to C with the crystal detec- 
tor between. 

The A battery wires are lengthened to 
permit the lighting of the filament in the 
detector tube and an additional binding 
post is provided for the low voltage B 
battery tap for the detector since most 
detector tubes work better with this vol- 
tage somewhere below that of the ampli- 
fiers. The exact voltage is found by ex- 
periment—it may run 18 volts or it may 

o up to 45 volts but in any case it will 
be on one of the positive binding posts 
of the B batteries. 

The tuning elements remain the same 
and you are certain to be pleased with the 
results for this set, with the tube substi- 


Ato 60%65 f- 
Stuns turns Fig. 5 


Wrap the wires tightly. 


nothing else is needed. The wire itself 
should not come in contact with the base- 
board. In mounting the coils it is best to 
raise them from the baseboard by means 
of small brass “angles.” Do not run wires 
through the centers of the coils. 
(Continued on page 67) 
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“Wish you'd drop ‘round and give Dad a ride” 


“He's all set to buy a car and I betcha he'd like the 
way this new Overland Six of yours rambles. We'll 
take him up the Front Street Hill in high the way we 
did this morning, and then’show him how we can 
shoot ahead when we want to. Golly, what a pick- 
up! Just drop around after lunch and I'll bet you be- 
fore very long we have an Overland Six, too.” 


Bob’s enthusiasm for the Overland Six is typical of 
hundreds of thousands of boys, girls and grown-ups. 
For here is a car of spectacular beauty, with an engi- 
neering masterpiece under the hood of it. 


An exquisite color-combination—two beautifully 


blended tones of grey, a superstructure of flashing jet 
black, with a broad double-beading all around the 
waist line. . . Built oversize—an extra inside area of 
several cubic feet, more leg-room, more elbow-room for 
everybody . . . A 38-horsepower engine —as efficient a 
power-plant as ever was built into an automobile . . . 


Bigger, wider doors, easier to get in and out— Broader, 
higher windows, all genuine plate glass—rich Baker 
Fastex Velour upholstering — Fisk full balloon tires — 
long, flexible Chrome Vanadium Springs, especially 
made for balloon tire equipment — 11234-inch wheel- 
base, longer, hence more comfortable riding, than any 
other car in its price class . . . 


—and the new Willys Finance Plan makes this superb car yours on the lowest-cost time-payment terms 
on which it is possible to purchase an automobile! Ask your Willys-Overland dealer for the details 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 


OVERLAND | 


WILLYS-OVERLAND SALES CO. LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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“Thanks, Dad: 


I'm in training” 


AT THE END of the first day of 
Spring training,don’tyoualways 
feel like a total loss? Your wind 
was awful. No snap to your 
muscles. No pep. 

Then along in May—Boy! 
On your toes—down to First 
like a whiz—round the bases on 
record time with a sprint left for 
the home stretch. 

That’s what keeping fit does 
to you. It’s that kind of stamina 
that makes the team and crowds 
off the brittle boys who are al- 
ways getting sick—who weaken 
when the strain comes. 

It’s health that gives courage 
—the grit that wins when the 
going is tough. 


Name. 


Keeping clean is a big part of 
keeping well. Ask the Coach, 
You need your daily Lifebuoy 
bath as much as you need break- 
fast. It opens up pores and lets 
them breathe. It tones up mus- 
cles—increases vitality. 

You’ || know in one minute of Life- 
buoy bathing why it’s the favorite 
soap of big athletes. Feel the kick in 
its brisk, antiseptic lather—the fresh- 
ness of your skin—the new pep in 
muscles—the sense of being a/ive. 

Just as a check-up on your Life- 
buoy training, get a Lifebuoy Wash- 


. up Chart and keep it a month. Mil- 


lions of the fellows are doing it. A 
real help and good fun at that. Fill 
out coupon and we will send a chart 
and a ‘‘Get-acquainted’’ cake of 
Lifebuoy. They’re both free. 

But, above all, start Lifebuoy bath- 
ing tomorrow. Ask your mother to 
get a few cakes, 
It isn’t going to 
hurt her feelings 
to haveyou show 
interest in soap. 


Lever Bros. Co. i 
Dept. 4, Cambridge, Mass. ' 
The Wash-up Chart sounds fine. Please | 
send me one, together with a ‘‘Get-ac- | 
quainted”” cake of Lifebuoy. I understand | 
they’re both free. { 
1 

i} 

| 
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LIFEBUO 


HEALTH 


SOAP 
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The Zulu Trail 


; (Continued from page 26) 


to escape are by now well away in the 
forest,” replied the doctor; “but, I should 
think, more than half of them have per- 
ished. ‘Suleiman himself is dead; and 
these barbarians have carried his head 
upon a stake to the palaver-ground, where, 
like mad men, they dance and sing around 

“And what of Tregenza?” I asked. 

“Crouch is now searching among the 
dead in that part of the battle field where 
he was last seen. They should experience 
no difficulty in finding him, if he has fall- 
en, since the palankeen upon which they 
carried him is sure to be close at hand.” 

Whilst Doctor Cotton was speaking, 
Crouch himself entered the hut, the thres- 
hold of which was darkened by the tall 
form of Umgobatali who remained stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

I looked at the Mazitu king and shud- 
dered, for I had seen the savagery of his 
men. His black, glistening skin was so 
running with perspiration that he looked 
as if he had just emerged from a shower- 
bath. When he saw me, he grinned in 
a friendly fashion. Which caused me to 
shudder a second time. . 


“Have you found Tregenza?” I asked* 


of Crouch. 

The little captain shook his head. 

“Not a sign of him,” he answered. 
“Though how he managed to get away 
is the next thing to a mystery. The Ma- 
zitu followed up the retreat along every 
path and track where they could have car- 
ried his litter. The man was in luck’s 
way, for they would have made short 
work of him, had they found him.” 

I was silent a moment, whilst my 
thoughts went back to the circumstances 
of our deliverance. 

“And how did the Mazitu get here?” 
T-asked. “I thought Umgobatali was cut 
off from us on the south side of the 
Bembe?” 

Crouch glanced at the king. 

“As Umgobatali himself will be the first 
to tell you,” said he, “you may capture a 
lion alive, but not a Mazitu army. All 
the reports we heard were true. Suleiman 
may have been taken by surprise in the 
first place; but he was clever enough to 
see that he could turn defeat to his own 
advantage. He must have sent back word 
to Tregenza to lie in hiding in the forest 
to the north of the river on both sides of 
the sponge, whilst he himself fell back 
slowly, retiring inch by inch, luring the 
Mazitu into a trap. When Umgobatali 
was across the Bembe, Tregenza seized the 

“All that we knew,” I answered. “But 
what happened then?” 

“Umgobatali was surrounded,” said 
Crouch. “He had enemies before and be- 
hind him, and he had the sponge to his 
right and left. However, he had more 
than life and freedom to fight for: the 
Mazitu women and children were at Ma- 
kuta’s, and would become Chibanda’s 
slaves if he could not escape. On the 
spur of the moment, he resolved to take 
a desperate course. He gathered his head 
men about him, and explained what he in- 
tended to do. Realizing that his left flank 
was not so threatened as the right, since 
on that side lay the Loangwa River, he 
came to the conclusion that he would have 
the better chance of escaping if he at- 
tempted to break through towards the 
west. You yourself have seen the Mazitu 
charge; and as you may realize, Chiban- 
da’s warriors could not stand before them. 
Late that night they found themselves 
outside the cordon that had been drawn 
around them on the banks of the Loan- 
gwa.” 

“Was the retreat not followed up?” I 
asked. 


“(NHIBANDA, who was in command,” 

Crouch continued, “had a natural 
desire not to come to close quarters again 
with Umgobatali. He preferred to take 
up a position to the northwest of his 
stockade, and there await reinforcements 
from the Arabs, He believed he had the 
Mazitu force safely bottled up; and in- 
deed, it was only reasonable that he 
should have thought so. The Mazitu 
found themselves jambed into the angle 


' 
formed by Loangwa on the one hand and 
the mouth of the Bembe and the sponge 
upon the other. It looked as if escape 
was impossible. Chibanda counted upon 
Suleiman’s taking Makuta’s stockade at 
the first assault, and then returning south 
to assist in the destruction of the Mazitu. 
Indeed, we have taken prisoners who have 
told us that Chibanda sent runners to the 
Arab, reporting that Umgobatali had es-. 
caped from one trap only to find himself 
in another; in other words, he had jumped 
‘out of the frying-pan into the fire.” 
“And how did he get out of it?” I asked. 
“He first tried to cross the sponge,” said 
Crouch, “but found that, after the heavy 
rains we have experienced, this was im- 
possible. The whole of yesterday was 
thus wasted. Then the king, hearing 
heavy firing in the direction of Makuta’s, 
desperately anxious in regard to the fate 
of his women and children, ordered his 
warriors to swim the mouth of the Bembe. 
*They had to wade through thick mud that 
rose above their waists, and several per- 
ished in the swamps. The greater num- 
ber, however, reached the deep water of 
the river, though they were half eaten 
alive by leeches. Beating the surface of 
the water as they swam, to scare away the 
crocodiles, they arrived in driblets upon 
the northern bank. This they did last 
night, for they had no desire to be ob- 
served by Chibanda’s scouts. The whole 
operation was conducted with the greatest 


secrecy. 

“And then,” Crouch continued, “Umgo- 
batali again mustered his warriors in the 
dead of night, some miles to the southwest 
of this. He gave them a long rest, for 
they were all exhausted; and disgusting 
as it may seem to you, since they had 
had no food for more than twenty-four 
hours, each man devoured raw the leeches 
that he tore from his body. Realizing 
that they had already wasted much valu- 
able time and Makuta’s might have fallen, 
they were on the march again long before 
daybreak. And the rest you know. Um- 
gobatali, arriving at the eleventh hour, 
took Suleiman wholly by surprise, coming 
upon him from the very flank that the 
Arabs thought the most secure.” 

I turned to the king. I had picked up 
a few words in the Mazitu language, and 
was well able to make him understand. 

“We owe our lives to you,” said I. 

He grinned again. The coal blackness 
of his skin made his teeth appear as white 
as chalk. I never saw finer teeth in all 
my life. = 

“To-morrow,” said he, “we plunder Chi- 
banda’s.” 

I could say nothing to this. I knew 
that no power on earth short of a military 
expedition on no small scale, could pre- 
vent the Mazitu from following their 
usual practices. Pillage was their one and 
only trade. : 

Umgobatali, it was evident, relished the 
idea, for he smacked his lips with a noise 
like the drawing of a cork. 

“There will be loot,” said he. “Chi- 

banda was a rich man, and he made his 
people work hard. At Chibanda’s we will 
find cassava, dura, pumpkins, melons and 
ground-nuts in plenty.” 
_ The whole of that day we were occupied 
in burying the dead and repairing such 
damage as had been done to the stock- 
ade. In the evening there was a festival, 
or feast, which lasted nearly the whole 
night long; and although this performance 
was at first interesting to watch, I found 
it very boring towards the end, when it 
was all that I could do to keep awake— 
for Crouch insisted that we three should 
attend, lest Umgobatali and Makuta 
should take offense. 

The proceedings began with the cere- 
mony of blood-brotherhood between Ma- 
kuta and the Mazitu king. Then followed 
a long oration from the head witch-doc- 
tor who worked himself into such a frenzy 
of excitement that he eventually collapsed 
from pure exhaustion, having danced at 
breakneck speed round and round the pa- 
laver-ground for more than half an hour. 

A great bonfire was lit, and about this 
there were savage and _ indescribable 
dances, and drinking of much native beer. 

Next day, however, they seemed none 
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the worse for their debauch. They as- 
sembled at daybreak upon the palaver- 
ground, and then, led by their king and 
accompanied by their women-folk, they 
set forth towards the south. 

That day, we arranged with Makuta to 
hire six of his men as porters; for we in- 
tended to go north to where the aristolo- 

- chia was to be found and were anxious to 
take with us all the barter goods we had 
left at Makuta’s on our previous ‘visit. 
Crouch, in token of friendship, presented 
the chief with a watch, the use of which he 
explained; and Makuta was so pleased 
with this that he could not refrain from 
winding it up, whenever he looked at the 
time—which, to tell the truth, he did not 
understand in the least. 

Our party now numbered thirteen in all: 
three Europeans, Cavemba, who continued 
to cook for us, the three Makololos who 
remained and six of Makuta’s men. With 
these, bidding farewell to the chief, we set 
forward towards the north. 


of uke days later, when we were camped 
in the forest, we were overtaken by 
runners sent to us by Umgobatali. The 


Mazitu had reached Chibanda’s late on. 


the afternoon of the’ previous day. Save 
for a few stray pigs and fowls, they had 
found the town deserted. After hearing of 
the defeat of the Arabs and the flight of 
their chief himself, the inhabitants had 
fled into the woods, where there was no 
chance of the Mazitu finding them. 

We were glad enough of this; for though 
Chibanda himself was a man whom I 
would have shot without the least com- 
punction, we bore no malice towards the 
unfortunate people whom he ruled. 

But, Umgobatali’s runners had far more 
important and surprising information to 
give us. Friends of theirs, hippopotamus 
hunters, were camped at no great distance 
from Chibanda’s. These people declared 
that, three days before, two white men, 
with a. strong party from Chibanda’s, had 
gone up-river in four large canoes. 

From the description the hippopotamus 
hunters had given of these two Europeans, 
we could no longer doubt that Tregenza 
and Crake were still in the land of the 
living. They must have obtained their 
canoes from one of the villages further to 
the south; and knowing that there was 
little time to lose, and still determined to 
carry out his project, Tregenza had gone 
north in search of the aristolochia. 

It looked now as if, after all, we were 
to be forestalled. Certain it was, in any 
case, that Tregenza would be there’ before 
us. Since he was in possession of the 
doctor’s map, he would have no difficulty 
in finding the place. He had three days’ 
start of us already. Through that part 
of the forest we could not hope to cover 
more than five or six miles a day; and as 
the hippopotamus hunters had described 
the canoes as having twenty paddles each, 
it was safe to presume that Tregenza, in 
spite of the velocity of the current, could 
travel twice as fast as we could. 

The following morning, we marched in 
the direction of the river, hoping to find 
in one of the fishing villages a canoe in 
which to follow Tregenza. But, all that 
day and the next, we searched in vain. 
Every village we came across was de- 
serted, the inhabitants having fled in panic 
on hearing of the approach of the Mazitu. 

One day, when we were sheltering in 
the forest from the violence of a storm, 
we,were overtaken by a messenger who 
had been sent post-haste from Makuta’s. 
Saluting, he informed us he had an im- 
portant announcement to make to us from 
the chief himself. 

Thinking that the man had come “with 
a proposal that might solve the riddle of 
our difficulties, we gathered round him 
and eagerly asked him what he had to 
say. And thereupon, he informed us, with 
a gravity that was ludicrous to behold, 
that Makuta had overwound the watch 
that Crouch had given him! 

I knew not whether to burst into tears 
or laughter. The runner was wholly seri- 
ous when he suggested that Crouch should 
return to Makuta’s at once in order to 
repair the watch, which was described as 
making a noise like “beans in a gourd” 
when the chief shook it in his hand. 

From this Crouch, inferring that the 
mainspring was broken, explained that he 
was not able to repair watches, even if 
he had the necessary tools. If Makuta had 
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(Continued from page 37) 
broken the watch, it was his own fault, 
since he had been shown how to wind it 
up and had been told repeatedly not to 
do so more than once a day. 

At that, the man made a wry face. 

“Makuta will be very sad,” said he. 

“Then, let him know,” said Crouch, 
“that I am still his friend. A white man 
never forgets those who have been kind 
to him.” 

Crouch then turned to me, and asked 
me if I would give my watch to Makuta, 
to take the place of the one the chief 
had broken. I willingly consented. 

“Tell the chief,” said I, “that I would 
give him ten watches, if I had them.” 

“And tell him also,” added Doctor Cot- 
ton, “that the one thing in all the world 
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first discovered the aristolochia, And there 
to our surprise was a veritable settlement, 
consisting of some half dozen huts, con- 
structed of wood, with roofs of inter- 
woven grass and palm leaves. 

Hoping that we were unobserved, 
Crouch ordered the men to paddle towards 
the left bank where the forest trees came 
down to the water’s edge. The aristolo- . 
chia was growing in the valley of a small 
stream. It was Crouch’s intention to land, 
hide in the woods, and observe Tregenza’s 
movements, 

In this, however, we were foiled. Being 
many hundred yards from the eastern 
bank, we failed to reach cover before a 
bullet came whistling past our heads, and 
we saw an Arab running towards us on the 
river bank, Clearly, we were not yet out 


we want is @ canoe, 
in order to proceed 
upstream towards 
Cazembe.” 

The man shook his 
head. 

“There are no ca- 
noes on this side of 
the river,” said he. 
“All the people have 
fled downstream from 
the Mazitu, who are 
still at Chibanda’s. 
They will not return, 
until Umgobatali has 
erossed to the other 
side.” 

This incident did 
not serve to encour- 
age me. Day by day, 
we struggled on. The 
heat was insufferable; 
and. we all shivered 
from fever, even the 
natives themselves. 
Nevertheless, in spite 
of all our difficulties, 
we held more or less 
to the course of the 
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of our difficulties and 
dangers. 
Judging by the 


“number of the huts, 


Tregenza had many 
more men than we; 
and moreover, a very 
large proportion of 
these were black 
Arabs who carried 
muskets and knew 
how to use them. We 
paddled desperately 
for the left bank, and 
in a few minutes were 
sheltered by the in- 
tervening trees. 
Crouch tugged at 
his beard, This, I 
knew well, was a sign 
that he was thinking; 
and presently, he gave 
us the benefit of his 


deliberations. 
“We'll land and risk 
it,” said he. “What- 


ever else may be said 
of him, the man’s 
worth his salt. He 


river, still hoping that 
we should come across 
a village where we 
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might have fled down- 
stream; instead of 
which, left to his own 


could purchase a 
canoe. 

And then, three of Makuta’s men de- 
serted us, though they had been paid the 
greater part of their wages in advance. 
This made it necessary for us to leave 
some of our baggage behind; for the 
country was exceedingly difficult to 
traverse, there being large areas of sponge 
which were impassable owing to the ex- 
cessive rains. These had to be circum- 
vented, with the result that there were 
days when we did not make more than 
two or three miles as the crow flies. 

Lions were everywhere, and we fre- 
quently came across the tracks of ele- 
phants.. In the marshy soil the feet of 
these great beasts had made holes several 


-feet-in depth. As these holes were in- 


variably full of water, we could never tell 
where they were, and frequently stumbled 
into them. 

The more shallow pools abounded with 
an extraordinary animal half fish, half 
lizard, called the lepidosiren. At first, I 
would not eat these reptiles on account 
of their repulsive appearance. But, after 
seeing the meat, which was both soft and 
white, and much relished by the natives, I 
was disposed to try it; whereupon for the 
future I ceased to be so fastidious, 


XXIII—We Find Tregenza 


T took us ten days — if I remember 

rightly—to negotiate the sponge dis- 

trict, when we gained a part of the 
river where the banks were sandy; and 
though the forest was not so dense, the 
country appeared to be wholly uninhab- 
ited. We were beginning to fear that by 
now Tregenza might have collected all the 
aristolochia leaves he could take with him, 
and gone down-river on his way to the 
Zambesi. Fortunately we succeeded in bar- 
tering with some hippopotamus hunters 
for a canoe which enabled us to proceed 
considerably faster. 

In four days we had left the mountains 
on the western bank of the river far be- 
hind us, and were approaching the thick- 
ly wooded country that a few years before 
had been explored by Doctor Livingstone. 

Early one morning, on rounding a sharp 
bend of the river, we came on a sudden 
upon the place where Doctor Cotton had 


resources, he has pen- 
etrated further into 
the interior, leaving the Mazitu between 
him and the Zambesi. The moment I 
first saw the fellow, I knew that I had 
found an enemy who could never be de- 
spised.” 

“The plantation’s stripped!” cried Doc- 
tor Cotton. “Tregenza has gone about the 
business in the right way. Fool that I 
was to tell him all I knew!” 

“T saw nothing of that,” said Crouch. 
“T had no time to do more than count his 


S. 

“And I,” replied the doctor, “had no 
eyes to see anything but those boxes he 
has brought with him all the way from 
St. Swithin’s Priory. The aristolochia 
leaves are all picked, and spread upon the 
sand-bank to dry in the sun. He has 
enough there to fill every box. No doubt 
he would have finished the work many 
days before, had it not been for the heavy 
rains. “He knows well enough that, if the 
leaves are not properly dried and get 
damp, they will lose all their valuable 
properties.” 

If the truth be told, I was not so in- 
terested in this information as I should 
have been. I had once publicly declared 
that I desired a life of adventure in which 
danger was essential; but, by now, I had 
had as-much of. it as I cared about.» I 
saw that, if we disembarked, we were ask- 
ing for trouble. Tregenza’s party and our- 
selves would have to fight it out. 

“What are you going to do?” I asked 
of Crouch, who was still tugging at his 
beard. 

“Land,” said he. 

I said nothing. I was neither pleased 
nor sorry. Whatever else may be said 
of me, I was an obedient and willing fol- 
lower of him whom I have always regard- 
ed as one of the greatest of living men. 

“On this side of the river?” I asked. 

Crouch nodded. 

“There'll be a fight,” said I. 

His answer surprised me, “I’m not so 
sure of that,” said he. “I’ve an idea that 
I may be ‘able to persuade our friend, 
Tregenza, that the game he’s playing is 
not worth the candle. If he wants to get 
out of this continent alive, he had better 
shift, whilst there’s time. And I’m will- 
ing to give him a chance, for the man has 
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grit in him, and he has proved it. He’s 
surrounded by enemies, deserted by his 
friends, and he’s suffering from fever. And 
yet he sticks to his guns. He may be a 
scoundrel, but he’s brave.” 

We disembarked in a narrow creek, and 
hid our canoe in shallow water amid 
rushes. 

Carrying our baggage and provisions 
some distance into the woods, we selected 
a camping place under a gigantic tree; 
and leaving Peter and Cavemba in charge 
of the stores, the rest of us set forth to- 
wards Tregenza’s settlement, which we 
reached late in the afternoon, when not 
more than an hour remained till sun- 
set. 

Lying down amidst the shrubbery, we 
could see everything without being seen. 
The settlement was about half a mile 
away and considerably below us. We 
counted four natives and twenty Arabs, as 
well as Crake and Tregenza himself, and 
there may have been others within the 
huts. The Negroes, no doubt, were the 
four men who carried their master upon 
his litter, and the Arabs those who had 
been with him from the first. 

They had, therefore, at least a score of 
firearms, whereas we had but seven. And 
moreover, we were almost destitute of 
ammunition, having expended so many 
rounds during the fight at Makuta’s 
stronghold. 

Close as hares, we lay amidst the under- 
woods for ten minutes or more, and never 
a word was said. At last Crouch rose to 
his feet. 

“Monkhouse,” said he, “I leave you in 
command.” 

“What do you mean?” I gasped, for his 
words astounded me. 

“Just as I say,” he answered. “I leave 
you in command. I’m going down to Tre- 
genza’s, to talk to him as one man to an- 
other.” 

“You can never trust him!” I cried; 
Doctor Cotton said the same thing, even 
more emphatically than I. But Crouch 
was not the man to change his mind. 

“Let me be the best judge of that,” 
said he. 

And then he did a strange thing which 
—when you come to consider it—was a 
noble thing, as well. He emptied the 
pouch in which he carried his revolver 
ammunition. There remained no more 
than a dozen rounds. Of these cartridges 
he gave eleven to the doctor and to me, 
keeping but a single round for himself. 

“Tf the worst comes to the worst,” he 
said, “this may be of use to me. I keep 
it for Tregenza. But I expect to be back 
in little more than an hour. In the mean- 
time, make no fire; avoid being seen; 
have a sentry on duty to keep a sharp 
lookout. And if by any chance I do not 
return, send back word to Umgobatali that 
his blood-brother is no more. Then shall 
I be avenged.” 


XXIV—The Whip Hand 


ITHERTO I have related, as faith- 
fully as I can, my personal, experi- 
ences throughout that memorable 

expedition. But now it is necessary to 
tell the story for a space from the. point 
of view of Captain Crouch. Not that I 
intend to describe in the bald, simple 
words of one of the most modest of men 
the extraordinary events of that night; 
but, rather, knowing well both Tregenza 
and Crouch himself, I can imagine the 
scene more or less as it must have oc- 
curred. 

When Crouch left us, as I have said, it 
was almost dark; and we soon lost sight 
of his slender and heroic figure in the 
mist that was gathering in the valley. In 
silence we watched him vanish like a 
ghost, setting forth with steps that never 
faltered to. what we looked upon as al- 
most certain death. 

In those latitudes the sun sets with 
extraordinary rapidity. In a few mo- 
ments it was dark. Crouch, as he ap- 
proached the settlement, lay down in the 
long grass, biding his time until the stars 
were out and he could see the camp-fires 
burning around Tregenza’s huts, 

Then he went on again, but this time 
veering to the left towards the river. He 
advanced cautiously, as a man stalks game, 
creeping a little distance, and then lying 
still to listen. 

At the top of the sand bank, not a hun- 


dred yards from the nearest hut, there ran 
an irregular bluff—a little cliff, worn by the 
high water of the river at flood-time. 
Crouch, wriggling like a worm, worked 
his way along the base of this, where’ he 
could not be seen from the settlement 
itself. He never moved his eyes, as he 
advanced, from the white-coated figure of 
an Arab sentry, seated cross-legged by the 
river bank. 

This man, keeping a sharp lookout upon 
the river itself, had his back turned to 
Crouch, who crawled silently to within a 
few feet of him, and then sprang like a 
leopard. 

A single blow, Crouch told me, did the 
trick. He struck the man upon the back 
of the head with the butt end of his re- 
volver; and he just rolled over without 
ery or groan, and lay in the soft sand 
with his long gun by his side. 

For a moment, Crouch never moved. 
He sat listening, eager to learn whether 
or not he had been observed, his sharp 
eyes glancing to right and left—for, I be- 
lieve, he could see in the dark like a cat. 
In a moment, assured that no alarm had 
been given, he hastened to the river bank, 
to the place where Tregenza had moored 
his four canoes. 

These were tied together by the bows, 
secured to a single stake by a painter; 
and they looked like a bunch of bananas. 
In a trice, Crouch with his jackknife had 
cut the painter, And downstream upon 
the current went Tregenza’s only means 
of escape. 

And then Crouch retraced his steps to- 
wards the settlement. As he passed the 
motionless, unconscious figure of the Arab 
sentry, he stooped down, picked up the 
man’s rifle, drew his knife from his belt, 
and threw both of these into the river. 
Then he went on, climbed the bluff and 
boldly approached the camp-fires of our 
enemies. 

He had not gone twenty yards before 
he was challenged by another sentry, 
who on a sudden loomed forth before him 
in the darkness. 

Crouch threw up his hands, and spoke 
to the man in Arabic—or rather the bar- 
barous dialect that is spoken on the East 
Coast from Somaliland to Mozambique. 

The Swahili, who no doubt knew Crouch 
by sight as well as by reputation, think- 
ing he had captured a prisoner of more 
value than a dozen slaves, was careful to 
make the little captain walk before him 
on their way to Tregenza’s hut. 

Crouch never hesitated. He walked 
straight through the open doorway. And 
there was that great, bloated rascal still 
in his bath-chair in the wilds of central 
Africa, 

He was eating from a plate upon his 
knee, whilst Crake was seated cross-legged 
on the ground. 

Crouch told me that, when Tregenza 
saw him, he came out with a grunt like 
a pig and his eyes looked as if about to 
spring from his head. But the little cay 
tain doffed the battered sun-helmet ie 
was wearing, bowed to Tregenza, nodded 
in a friendly way to Crake, and thus 
greeted both. 

“A sultry night,” said he. 

“You!” burst from Tregenza with a 
noise like an explosion. 

“Myself,” said Crouch. “I trust, Mr. 
Tregenza, I find you in the best of 
health?” 

There was a pause. And then Tregen- 
za spoke again, 5 

“What, in the name of all that’s mad, 
are you doing here?” he roared. 

“Scarcely the way,” said Crouch, “to 
greet an old acquaintance! I would look 
upon it as a favor, sir, if you could see 
your way to oblige me with one of those 
excellent cigars of yours. I assure you, 
I’ve not had a smoke for a month, with 
the exception of a little hemp, which ruins 
the digestion and burns the tongue.” 

It took Tregenza more time than this 
to recover from his amazement. He sat 
in his chair, gaping, gasping, like a fish 
high and dry. 

“You have not yet answered my ques- 
tion,” he asked. “What business brings 
you here?” 

“Sir,” said Crouch, “I’m an honest man. 
I believe in honest dealings. From the 
first I asked you to be frank with me, and 
you refused. I am now in a position to 
compel you to fall in with my ideas. I 
have come to make you a fair offer— 
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(Continued from page 39) 
which is more than you ever did for me.” 

Tregenza now grew purple in the face. 
He made an effort to rise from his, bath- 
chair. 

“Explain,” he thundered; “or you’re a 
dead man, here+and now.” 

“I am about to: do so,” said Crouch, 
quite calmly. “You came into this coun- 
try to plunder and to murder. You have 
thrown in your lot with slavers. You 
have stolen the brains of another man, 
and would make yourself richer than you 
are by means of robbery, falsehood and 
violence. And yet, in spite of all this, 
there’s something to your account on the 
credit side. You have proved yourself a 
bold man, Mr. Tregenza. After the fight 
at Makuta’s, since you had canoes, you 
might have escaped; and when you re- 
turned up-river, you must have known 
that you did so in 
peril of your life, 
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word must be sent at once to the Mazitu 
to let me pass.” 

“That shall be done,” said Crouch. “I 
give you my word, and I am prepared to 
take yours, that our compact will be car- 
ried out to the letter. My camp is but 
half a mile away. To-morrow morning I 
send a runner south to Umgobatali who is 
in Chibanda’s country.” : 

“Can he be trusted?” asked Tregenza 
quickly. 

“A Kaffir,” said Crouch, “would rather 
die than break the bond of blood- brother- 
hood. Umgobatali may be a robber, but 
he is a king.” 

“Indeed,” said the other. “Indeed.” 

And he went on repeating the word to 
himself, in a low voice, as if all the time 
he was thinking of something else. 

After a while, he spoke again. 

“Captain Crouch,” said he, “just now, 
you called me a 
bold man; but I am 
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‘You were, and are 
still, surrounded by 
foes of a type who 
are not likely to 
show you mercy. 
The Mazitu lie be- 
tween you and the 
Zambesi. You can 
never get through 
alive.” 

At that, Tregen- 
za burst into his 
boisterous laughter. 

“J have canoes,” 
he said. “I go down 
the river to-mor- 
row.” 

‘I think not,” 
Crouch answered, 
“Your canoes have 
gone downstream 
before you.” 

Tregenza straight- 
ened like a man 
shot. He stared at 
Crouch as if he be- 
held a ghost. And 
then, there was a 
quick movement of 
his right hand to- 
wards the pocket of 
his coat — but not 
quick enough to de- 
ceive the little cap- 
tain. 

“Hands up!” cried 
Crouch. And the 
barrel of his revol- 
ver darted back- 
wards and forwards, 
from Tregenza to 
Crake, with the ra- 
pidity of an engine 
valve. 

Crouch had by now advanced into the 
hut, where he stood with his back to the 
wall, for he had no wish to be stabbed in 
the back by a Swahili cutthroat. He 
played a bold card and won the trick; for 
Tregenza knew him to be a dead shot and 
little suspected that there was no more 
than a single round in the chambers of 
Crouch’s revolver. 

“T give in,” said he, at last. “The game’s 
up. To admit defeat is less easy than to 
profit by success. Since you are master 
of the situation, it is for you to dictate 
your terms.” 

“That is why I’m here,” said Crouch. 
“You yourself have seen something of the 
Mazitu. I tell you frankly, had you not 
enlisted the services of bloodthirsty Arab 
slave-traders, I would never have formed 
an alliance with Umgobatali. As it is, I 
would save you from being butchered. 
Give up this project, deliver into Doctor 
Cotton’s hands what is his by right, and 
I promise you I will obtain from the 
Mazitu king, who is my blood-brother, 
permission for you to pass in safety to 
the more civilized countries to the south, 
whence you can find your own way back 
to England as you like. That is my of- 
fer. There is no question of compromise. 
It rests with yourself whether or not you 
ever get out of this land alive.” 

Tregenza made a wry face. He sat in 
his bath-chair, screwing his lips, his eyes 
darting here and there as if he were think- 
ing. Then, on a sudden, he shrugged his 
heavy shoulders. 

“T have no choice,” said he. “I accept. 
Still, you must give me time. Clearly, if 
I must travel by land and not by water, 
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thinking I’m no 
bolder than your- 
self.” 

“We are not here 
to pay compli- 
ments,” said Crouch, 
“but upon a matter 
of business of no 
small importance. I 
demand, as one of 
my conditions, that 
to-morrow you pack 
up whatsoever be- 
longings you think 
it necessary to take 
with you to the 
coast; that you 
evacuate this settle- 
ment, and leave in 
our hands the aris- 
tolochia leaves you 
have already 
picked.” 

“You have the 
whip hand of me,” 
said the other. “I 
have no choice in 
the matter. How- 
ever, you are not 
wholly reasonable, I 
shall want three 
days, at least, in 
which to prepare for 
so long a journey. 
You know yourself, 
I can expect little 
hospitality from the 
natives, until I am 
far to the south. As 
it is, we are short of 
food, Game must be 
shot, and I must 
purchase such crops 
as I can find from a 
friendly village some distance away.” 

Crouch shrugged his shoulders. 

“T agree to that,” he answered. “You 
may have three days’ grace; but, I warn 
you, to mind your own affairs.” 

Crouch trusted to the word of honor of 
a man who was without all sense of obli- 
gation; and that was the only mistake he 
made. And on the morning of the third 
day, when we looked down upon the set- 
tlement, we saw that Tregenza and all his 
men had gone, taking with them the 
boxes filled with aristolochia leaves. He 
had fled like a thief in the night. 


XXV—Nemesis 
Cimere in his own account of his 
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interview with Tregenza, had been 

most emphatic upon the subject of 
the man’s altered appearance. He was no 
longer white and flabby. His complexion 
wore a healthy glow, and his eyes were 
bright and clear. Also, the change in 
Crake was no less marked. When we 
had seen him before Makuta’s, Crake had 
been a_ tooth-shattering, fever-stricken 
wreck; but, a few weeks later, he had 
struck Crouch as being almost robust, 
virile and more active in his movements. 

When we discussed this amongst our- 
selves, it was Doctor Cotton who offered 
the only possible explanation. Tregenza 
and Crake had been eating the dried 
leaves of the aristolochia; and this we af- 
terwards discovered to be the truth. 

As a matter of fact, they overdosed 
themselves with a drug which, containing 
poisonous properties, should be adminis- 
tered with the utmost care. The result of 
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this was to key up the nervous system to 
an abnormally high pitch. They were sup- 
plied with vitality sufficient to enable 
them to throw off the fever from which 
both were suffering; but, at the same 
time, they were like men over-stimulated 
to a dangerous degree. They believed 
themselves to be capable of doing more 
than was physically possible. Exhilarated 
to an unusual degree, they were sanguine 
of success; and moreover, realizing the ex- 
traordinary and valuable properties of the 
drug, they were more determined than 
ever to steal it. 


Doctor Cotton, who had seen his cher- 
ished aristolochia leaves stolen under our 
very noses, could not conceal his disap- 
pointment, and in regard to the future 
was most pessimistic. 

“We ourselves have prepared the way 
for the man to escape!” he declared. 
“Peter travels three days in front of him, 
procuring for the scoundrel a safe pas- 
sage through both Makuta’s people and 
the Mazitu. Mark my words, he’ll reach 
the Zambesi. He will return to England 
before us!” 

Captain Crouch shook his head. 

“I believe nothing of the sort,” said he. 
“Remember this, Doctor, we follow in 
pursuit, and we travel lighter than he. I 
am prepared to wager, Doctor, that we 
overtake them before they reach Maku- 
ta’s. 

“Tf we could follow them down the 
river, all might be well,” said the doctor. 
“But, how are we to find them? The for- 
est is a wilderness!” 

“You forget the sponge,” said Crouch. 
“T propose to go downstream in the canoe 
as far as the marshland, across which we 
are bound to strike their tracks. In all 
probability, we will get there before them. 
They will not be able to journey more 
than a few miles a day.” 

Events, in fact, turned out just as 
Crouch had predicted. We journeyed 
rapidly downstream assisted by the 
strength of the current, and in three days 
we came to the sponge district north of 
Makuta’s, where we had béen so plagued 
by mosquitoes and frequent attacks of 
fever. 

We camped by night. upon the river 
bank; and the following morning, after 
hiding our canoe in a safe place, we set 
forward in a due easterly direction, cross- 
ing the sponge at right angles to the course 
of the river. 

It was a perilous journey and by no 
means a pleasant one. We advanced in 
single file, Crouch leading, picking his 
way across the death-trap of a marsh, in 
the very midst of which we spent a mis- 
erable night. 

Late in the next afternoon, we reached 
the other side of the marsh, a woody 
ridge rising about twenty feet above that 
water-soaked plain. As we had marched 
only by day, and had found no trace of 
Tregenza’s party, we were inclined to be- 
lieve that we had headed him off. One 
chance remained that the man might still 
escape from us; it was possible that he had 
made a wide detour to the east in order 
to avoid the sponge. This, however, was 
unlikely, since the Arabs with him must 
have warned him that_the forest that ex- 
tends toward Lake Nyassa is not only 
extremely dense and difficult to traverse, 
but is almost destitute of both inhabi- 
tants and food. 

For a whole day we remained upon the 
ridge, glad enough of the rest after a 
sleepless night. On the afternoon of the 
second day, both the doctor and myself 
were sound asleep, when Crouch awakened 
us both. 

“Doctor,” said he in a quiet voice, “you 
may set your fears at rest. Tregenza’s 
as good as caught.” 

Doctor Cotton, who a moment before 
had even been snoring loudly, sat bolt up- 
right. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 

“Look there,” said Crouch, pointing to- 
wards the north. 

Sure enough, far in the distance, more 
than a mile away, we saw some white fig- 
ures issue from the forest and begin to 
cross the marsh. These were followed, af- 
ter a brief interval, by a large object which 
even at that distance we could not fail 
to recognize as Tregenza’s palankeen. 

Crouch glanced at the sun. 

“Get a move on!” he cried. “There’s 
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time before dark to overtake him. Leave: 
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everything in camp but our guns and am- 
munition.” 

Again, Crouch led us in single file into 
the very heart of that steaming marshland. 
We were in no haste. Caution was the 
order of the day. It was our object to get 
as near our enemy as we could before we 
were seen. 


N the meantime, Tregenza and his 
Arabs blundered on, walking—though 
they knew it not—into a very trap. They 
were in all haste, as we could see, to reach 
Chibanda’s. They must have guessed that 
we were following in pursuit, though they 
never suspected that we had already cut 
them off. 

When we were about six hundred yards 
away, one of the Arabs caught sight of us; 
and presently I experienced the old sen- 
sation of leaden bullets, in quick succes- 
sion, whistling past my ears. This was 
enough to tell me that we were in for a 
hot time, that Tregenza had been wise 
enough not to throw away his ammuni- 
tion. 

It was a quick, breathless fight. We 
had the advantage, inasmuch as Tregen- 
za’s men had heavy loads strapped upon 
their backs, and on that account they sank 
knee-deep in the marsh. On the other 
hand, they outnumbered, us, and we had 
to be so sparing of ammunition that we 
fired not one shot to ten of theirs. 

The end ‘came quite suddenly by the 
Negroes who carried Tregenza himself 
floundering in the marsh. We saw them 
sink to their waists, cry out in panic; and 
then, throwing up their hands, they 
dropped the litter they carried, and scram- 
bling to safety, took to flight. 

Seeing their leader in such dire straits, 
and little suspecting that we were already 
out of ammunition, the Arabs took to 
their heels, scattering in all directions and 
throwing down their loads. Each man had 
no thought but to save his own life, if 
he could. And thus it came about that 
Richard Tregenza was left shamefully to 
his fate, and found at that most crucial 
moment but one faithful servant. Crake 
who was some hundred yards from the lit- 
ter, at once hastened back to his master’s 
aid. Crouch rushed forward, his boots 
making a sucking noise in the sponge in 
which he sank ankle-deep, the black mud 
squirting upwards at every step. 

“Surrender!” he cried. “The game’s up! 
You're a lost man, and you know it.” 

I was not five yards from Crouch. I 
saw Tregenza’s face, and I have never 
seen anything more awful. He had always 
given me the impression of being a man 
of super-abundant energy and strength, 
both moral and physical. He was now a 
Titan, a veritable giant. He was not pale, 
but purple, in the face. His eyes shone 
like those of a serpent; and I could see 
he was trembling in every limb of his 
body. 

His bath-chair was half buried in the 
mud; and with a superhuman effort he 
rose to his feet, and staggered towards us 
like a wounded buffalo. 

Almost at once, he went straight into 


a quagmire. His great weight sank like 
lead. The revolver he carried in his hand 
went off, before he flung it away. And 
then, he came out with a kind of roar, 
which was the most terrible thing that I 
have ever heard. 

Crake—to do the man full justice—was 
the first to try to save his master. Tre- 
genza was waist deep in the bog, when 
Crake himself was caught. He screamed 
and flung his arms above his head. 

“Join hands!” cried Crouch — for, by 
then, all of our party had hastened to the 
scene. 

We joined hands as he told us, and 
hauled Crake back to safety. 

The man lay upon the ground, panting, 
smothered to the waist in black mud. 

And then there followed an incident 
which was terrible and tragic. For five 
minutes, at the least—though it seemed 
to us an hour—we fought and struggled 
to save Tregenza from the awful doom 
that threatened him. 

And we struggled in vain. He was in 
the worst part of the quagmire, and the 
great weight of the man was far too much 
for_us. 

Crouch who was at the end of our line, 
was chest-deep in the sponge before the 
end came, and I know that the mud was 
far above my knees. 

We beheld Richard Tregenza buried 
alive before our very eyes; and I can 
see now the look of terror stamped upon 
every feature of his face. Slowly, but 
surely, he sank by inches, the earth swal- 
lowing him up. From the waist to the 
chest, until at last. nought but his horror- 
stricken face remained in sight. And then 
that, too, went down. The end was come. 


the remainder of my story there is 
little to relate that is not already 
known to the world. Doctor Cotton’s dis- 
covery is universally administered by the 
medical profession, though on account of 
the recent regulations restricting the sale 
of poisons, the drug is no longer ac- 
cessible to the general public. For all 
that, rightly prescribed, it has proved it- 
self to everything that Doctor Cotton 
claimed for it. 
As for Richard Tregenza, better for him 
a thousand times had he never risked life 
and limb upon an enterprise so dishonest 
and so dangerous, had he dealt fairly 
with Doctor Cotton from the first. None 
the less, the man—great rogue though he 
was—must be given full credit for the 
great capacity t was his. It must be 
remembered that, when he first landed in 
the continent, he knew nothing of Africa; 
he knew nothing of the Negro and he 
could speak no native dialect. Yet he was 
quick to see that he could never hope for 
success unless he made friends with the 
slave-traders.. Although Suleiman was a 
powerful and influential enémy it was 
Tregenza, and not the Arab, who was the 
real leader of the great force that opposed 
us. Had we not joined forces with the 
Mazitu, there is little question that not 
one of our party would have survived to 
tell the tale—that I have now concluded. 
THE END. 
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trial. Write for booklet today, no obligation. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Orchard and Willow Sts., Dept. 38, Chicago, Hlinois 
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The Sudden Showman 


(Continued from page 5) 


level eyes that gazed steadily at the world" 
below straight black brows—it was a 
strong face. And it topped off a spring- 
steel body that tapered from powerful 
shoulders to narrow hips and long, sinewy 
legs. 
“T’m adjustor for the Selfridge show— 
and I own ten per cent of it,” Ironley 
went on casually. “I was here to fix up 
the legal end of this fight. I tend to all 
legal’ matters and arrangements for the 
show. See this thing here to-day? It was 
all inthe day’s work. Go up to the hotel 
and you'll see the two crews playing cards 
together this evenin’. To-morrow they'll 
be fighting again. We won this—got an 
injunction out against ’em interfering with 
our boards. Somewhere else they'll beat 
us—and we'll all stay friends and both 
sides’ll know the other’s just waiting to 
put something over. Enemies to the death 
in working hours, and friends when the 
whistle blows. That’s show business. Fun- 
ny, eh?” 

Rann grinned—the slow, ever-widening, 
sunny smile that made his eyes glow and 
seemed to make his blonde hair lighter 
and more full of sunshine. 

“Yes, suh,” he admitted. 

“Think you'd like to be a circus man?” 

“Yes, suh!” ‘ 

The old man smiled. 

“Don’t be under illusions. Do you re- 
member what Garibaldi said to his men 
when he formed his army in Italy, to fight 
for what he conceived to be right and 
good for his country? He said some- 
thing like this: ‘I call on you to serve not 
for glory or honor or for the benefits of 
the future that may come to you. I call 
on you to fight against overwhelming 
odds, to bleed and die and suffer the tor- 
tures of the damned; to go barefooted and 
in rags through hardships that will break 
most of you. If without thought of honor 
or gain you want to die with me, come!’ 

“Getting a man into the circus business 
is something like that. 

“T’ve been a showman forty-six years. 
I love the show business. I can’t leave it. 
Thousands of years of- tradition are be- 
hind it, and it gives happiness and_ is 
honorable. But it’s hard and it’s difficult 
—your home is a Pullman berth, the 
money you-make very little, the joy of 
the wandering, adventuring game all that 
compensates for many things you'll miss. 

“You'll be underpaid and overworked, 
and you'll start at the bottom. As a prop- 
erty boy, probably, working under the big 
top while the show is on. If you're the 
man I think you, though, you'll have a 
chance to learn the game from every an- 
gle, with a view of being a manager per- 
haps when you're ready. If you can work 
and sweat and love the game for its own 
sake, I think you’ve the making of a 
showman. I'll see to it that you get what 
you deserve, neither more nor less. You 
can handle your body and your tongue, 
stand on your own feet, and have the 
courage of your convictions. Odds don’t 
daunt you. And the show needs the kind 
of men of which you have the makings. 

“Want to try?” 

The old man handled his heavy cane 
lovingly as he waited. Then he said 
casually : 

“T’ve gone without food three days in 
this business—and King Edward of Eng- 
land gave me this cane at a command per- 
formance of the old Beeson and Burrage 
show when it toured Europe. ‘There are 
two sides—” 

“J can stand ’em both, and like it, suh,” 
drawled Rann, his eyes alight -and his 
heart pounding below his peaceful ex- 
terior. “When do I join?” 
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What makes the 
difference? 


OB ALLISON, always the center 
of a group—sure of himself, 
sunny, funny, good-humored. Harry 
Wilson, reserved and stand-offish, 
not very popular, not very happy, 
“out of it” most of the time. What 
makes the difference? 
It’s astonishing how much differ- 
ence health can make! Have you ever 
noticed that a fine athlete is generally 


a fine companion, too—popular and: 


sought after for other things besides 
his athletic skill? Vigorous health 
makes people energetic and fun- 
loving. It gives them the qualities 
that draw friends to them. It makes 
them self-confident — and self-con- 
fidence is nine points of success, 
whether you’re a boy or a man! 

Sit down and think yourself over! 
Don’t be’ satisfied to be just “not 
sick.” Make up your mind to be 
100 per cent well. . . “on top of the 
world!” You’ll never know what that 
kind of health means until you ex- 
perience it. You’ll never know how 
great the rewards it can bring you 
—now and all through life! c 

And the way is so plain—so easy! 
It just means following Nature’s 
simple health rules—rules” which 
have never changed. Spartan and 
Greek and Roman boys followed 
them, centuries and centuries ago! 

Plenty of sleep. Regular exercise. 
Fresh air. Wholesome food. No arti- 
ficial stimulants. 

These are the rules you must 
follow if you want to get the 
most from life today. A simple 


Take the rule against artificial 
stimulants, for instance. Do you 
break it by choosing coffee as a meal- 
time drink? If so, stop and think 
what caffein, the drug contained in 
coffee, can do to injure health. 

The average cup of coffee contains 
from 14 to 3 grains of caffein. Caf- 
fein is a drug stimulant which often 
causes indigestion, headaches, ner- 
vousness and sleeplessness. If you 
value health you cannot afford to in- 
clude in your diet a drink which con- 
tains caffein. 

Yet a hot mealtime drink adds a 
lot to the enjoyment of a meal. No 
need to give it up. Drink Postum! 

Postum is a delicious drink made 
of whole wheat and bran, roasted, 
with a little sweetening. Healthful 
grain—nothing more. You see what 
a wholesome drink itis. And Instant 
Postum, prepared with hot (not 
boiled) milk, instead of the usual 
boiling water, is as delicious and 
nourishing as any drink in the world. 

We'd like you to try Postum for 
thirty days. Millions of American 
boys who value health as it should be 
valued have made this test. And now 
a wholesome mealtime drink is a 
health-habit they won’t break! 

Start the test now/ Your grocer 
has Postum—or, if you wish, we 
will send you one week’s supply, free. 
Mail the coupon today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


“At Davenport, Iowa, to-morrow. 
Ready?” 

“Right now.” 

“Come on, and we'll get our. tickets. 
You can have your clothes sent to you. 
Never mind how you look. You're a show- 


man now!” 


Postum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, 
I would like to try Postum. Please send me, without cost |] 


matter, isn’t it? Yet so many 
boys neglect the rules, just 
through carelessness and for- 
getfulness! 


Bunte Cough Drops soothe the 
throat and relieve the annoying 
tickle. Made of pure cane sugar, 
menthol and horehound. The 
menthol heals — the horehound 
soothes. : 


MENTHOL: HOREHOUND 
Gs COUGH 
DROPS 


BROTHERS, CHICAGO 
Makers of World Famous Candies 


or obligation, one week’s supply of 
Instant Postum. . 2 -. - - 5 + 
(prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CEREAL»... . ++. - 


which you 
prefer 


© 1926, P.C.C 


Postum is one of the Post Health Products, 

< which include also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), Post's Bran 
Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your 
grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding boiling 
water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes. 


Treachery — wild beasts — gangsters 
— hurricane — these are a few of the 
obstacles Rann Braden must face to 
make good with the circus. Thrills 
a plenty! Learn from forthcoming 
Rann Braden stories what happens 
“behind the scenes” at the circus. 


In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. |]: 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Don’t You Wish You 
Hada Real Repeater? 


Boys, here is the rifle you've 
been wanting —a real repeater, 
for only $12.00. When you look 
it over, you will wonder how it 
is possible to make such a fine 
rifle for such a low price. 

It has everything you will find 
in rifles that cost twice as much— 
handsome turned walnut stock, 
take-down hammerless construc’ 
tion, adjustable sights, safety 
trigger guard, and the famous 
rustless bronze-lined Hamilton 
barrel. And it shoots, by pump 
action, 15 times without reload- 
ing. 

Or if you want a single-shot, the 
famous Hamilton .27 and .027 are the 
lowest priced dependable rifles made in 
America, $3.00 and-$3.50. Go to your 
- nearest dealer and see them, or they 
will be sent direct from factory on re- 
ceipt of price. Illustrated circular sent 
ree. 

Cc. J. HAMILTON & SON, 
311 Hamilton St., Plymouth, Mich. 


$12.00 


15-shot 
Repeater 


Hamilton 


.22 Calibre 


Rifles 


About—Face! 


‘HOULDERS back. Chests 


out, Trim, snappy uni- 
forms—and hair smoothly in 
place. 

Cadets’ hair must look right. 
That’s why thousands of them 
use Stacomb. Stacomb makes 
the wildest hair “‘lie down” and 
keeps it smooth and lustrous— 
all day long. Helps prevent un- 
sightly dandruff too. Stacomb 
comes in jars, tubes and liquid 
form. All drug stores. 


onterty 


------FREE OFFER-———~ 


Standard Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept.R-27,113 W. 18th St., N.Y. C. 

Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Getting Off the Ground 


stance—is scheduled for a flight at 
two-thirty o’clock on a summer after- 
noon. Just what procedure would the 
young flyer go through to get into the air? 

At about two twenty-five his ship—say 
it is a standard De Haviland plane— 
would be on the line, its wheels held by 
wooden blocks, and its motor turning 
over slowly in the warming-up process. 
The crew chief would be in the cockpit, 
handling the throttle, and one crew man 
would be holding each wing tip and an- 
other one sitting on the tail to keep the 
ship on the ground when the motor is 
opened wide. 

At this time Russ would be in flying 
headquarters donning his flying clothes. 
He’d strap his close-fitting leather helmet 
under his chin, after putting cotton in his 
ears, and then put on a big leather coat, 
or a suit of coveralls, Coveralls button 
closely around the neck and down the 
front, and the trouser legs are equipped 
with a strap to bind them closely around 
his ankles. This is to prevent their catch- 
ing in the controls. 

Then he’d put on his goggles, strapping 
the elastic down with little button-straps 
on the helmet. Probably he’d put on 
leather gauntlets, and if it was cold or he 
was going very high he’d wear a chamois 
face mask. 

Then he’d adjust his parachute, putting 
his arms through the canvas arm straps 
and buckling the two legs straps around 
his thighs, This brings the ’chute-pack 
closely against the backs of his thighs. 

Meanwhile the crew chief has been 
opening the motor wider and wider, test- 
ing it out as he warms it, and Russ walks 
awkwardly to the ship as the mechanic 
gradually decreases the speed of the motor 
down to idling. 

The crew chief has seen to it that the 
ship is full of gas, oil and water, and 
thoroughly ready, but the careful pilot 
makes his own inspection, As the motor 
idles along Russ starts his inspection at 
some given point, like the tail surfaces. 
He thumps the linen surfaces, examines 
the tail-skid, tries the rudder and eleva- 
tors, looks at nuts and bolts to see that 
they are “safetied” with cotter pins, pro- 
ceeds to the wings and tries the tautness 
of landing and flying wires, looks at the 
places where the struts connect with the 
wings, watches for cracks in the struts, 
tries the aileron action and looks at the 
connections, and goes on around to the 
motor and drift wires running from nose 
to wings. The other wings get the same 
inspection, and thence he goes down the 
other side of the fuselage briefly and ends 
up where he started. 


G fess flyer—Russ Farrell, for in- 


HEN the crew chief scrambles out of 

the cockpit, and Russ climbs in. Seat- 
ing himself comfortably on his seat-pack 
—the seat is made low to allow for the 
pack—he straps over his waist the heavy 
canvas belt, snapping the big catch and 
probably securing it by means of a leather 
or rubber band over the buckle to pre- 
vent its snapping open. 

This done, he sees that the spark lever 
is all the way advanced. This lever is on 
the left side of the cockpit, next to the 
throttle lever. Then he pulls the stick 
back with his right hand, out of habit and 
for additional safety in case the motor 
should accidentally start at full speed, and 
starts to survey his instruments while the 
motor idles. He looks at the thermome- 
ter first, probably, and is satisfied if it is 
between seventy degrees Centigrade and 
ninety. Then he glances at the tachometer 


to make sure his propeller doesn’t idle too’ 


fast. If it did, a landing would take up 
too much space. He sees to it that his 
battery is charging with the needle at zero 
or one—it’ll charge more with the motor 
wide open. Then oil pressure. That should 
be around ten when idling—not more than 
twenty-five in full career. Russ sees that 
his air pressure—which forces the gasolin€® 
through the feed-lines—is at least three 
pounds. 

This done, he listens for a moment to 
the motor. Finding it to be firing per- 
fectly, he tests out each switch. Most 


motors have double ignition—two com- 
plete sets of spark plugs for each cylinder. 
Finding the motor to be firing without a 
miss, he snaps off one of the switches, and 
makes sure that the first set of spark plugs 
is working perfectly. Then he reverses 
the two, and tests out the other. 

Finding that both sets work, and that 
either one of them, alone, could fire the 
motor perfectly, he puts them both “on,” 
and gradually eases forward on the throt- 
tle, holding the stick all the way back. 
Very gradually the motor speed increases, 
and his eyes sweep ceaselessly from in- 
strument to instrument, watching them at 
all speeds. At least three or four times, 
as the tachometer needle crawls from 350 
r.p.m., say, to 1600, he tries his switches 
again, and at every point charging rate, 
oil pressure and air pressure must corre- 
spond to speed. 


OR a moment he holds the motor wide 
open, as the man on the tail fairly 
leans against the terrific air blast and those 
on the wings hold desperately. Then, just 
as gradually as before, he eases back on 
the throttle, until the ship is idling again. 
As he pulls his goggles down over his 
eyes; he takes a last look around. Pos- 
sibly the motor shutters are still closed, 
to make the motor heat up more quickly. 
If so, he opens them. He looks at the 
gas gauge, to make sure he has enough 
gas. He looks at the dial on the instru- 
ment board to make sure it points to 
“main tank” and that he is not feeding 
gas from his reserve, or gravity tank. He 
looks back at his stabilizer, the device 
which helps to hold a plane steady. Prob- 
ably he’ll turn the stabilizer wheel in the 
cockpit a bit so that the stabilizer will 
angle upward to help his climbing. He’ll 
straighten it out, after he gets his altitude. 
A last look at the instruments, a glance 
backward to see that his passenger is 
ready, and a last look at himself to see 
that his belt is all right and the ripeord 


ring of his ’chute is in a convenient place, 
and he nods to the mechanics. 

The man hops off, the tail, and the 
others release the wings. They grab the 
plleet plack ropes, and pull the block 
ree, 

He wants to turn right toward the field. 
With the man on that side pulling on the 
wing to help him around, he opens the 
throttle as much as is necessary, puts on 
full right rudder, and the ship turns on a 
dime. Straightened out for the field, the 
wing man releases his hold, and with his 
hand on the throttle Russ gives the ship 
enough gun to taxy along the ground to- 
ward the edge of the field from which he 
can take off into the wind. He had looked 
up, as he taxied out, toward the big wind 
bag, set on top of a hangar, which indi- 
cates wind direction. 

As he gets toward the edge of the field, 
he increases his speed. He wants to turn 
left. He jams on full left rudder, and to 
help him around more safely uses right 
aileron by pushing the stick over to the 
right. The ship turns rapidly, and he 
brings it to rest facing into the wind. 

Right then Russ would take a look into 
the sky to fix the location of other planes, 
and to make sure none was landing at the 
moment. Then a look ahead to make sure 
that he has a clear field. 

Everything is ready. With his left hand 
he pushes slowly forward on the throttle. 
His right hand has the stick pushed way 
ahead, and his right foot is applying a 
little right rudder to make up for the 
tendency of the ship to twist in the op- 
posite direction to the rotation of the pro- 
peller—called “propeller torque.” 

With the stick he holds the ship level, 
tail in the air. His flying instinct tells 
him when he has picked up flying speed 
—about 80 miles an hour. He eases back 
on the stick with infinite delicacy. The 
D. H. answers, and starts upward in a 
gradual climb. 

Russ is in the air. 


Safe by a Hair—and a Grin 


By Major A. W. Robins 


(Major Robins is a West Point man, trans- 
ferred to the Air Service at the start of the war. 
At present he is commanding officer of Wilbur 
Wright Field, which includes one of the great 
Air Service supply depots.) 


Y most thrilling experience was 
combined with one of the biggest 
laughs I ever had, which is quite a 
from a fiyer’s 


fortunate combination, 
viewpoint. 

I was an army of- 
ficer in another 
branch of the sery- 
ice, and transferred 
to the Air Service 
when the war open- 
ed. My position was 
unusual—I was exec- 
utive officer at Park 
Field at Memphis, 
Tennessee, at the 
same time I was 


learning to b 

peas a pe Major Robins. 
We had sev- 

eral hundred cadets at the field. 


The life of a flying cadet was not 
what one might call peaches and cream. 
The training was both arduotis and dan- 
gerous at that time, and a very small 
percentage of men was able to qualify in 
mental and flying tests, both very severe. 
Every one of those boys had his heart set 
on being a flyer, and the knowledge that 
the slightest slip-up meant discharge as a 
cadet, and a lost opportunity to be a flyer, 
worried them all greatly. 

I was taking dual instruction with Cap- 
tain Arthur Richmond, my instructor, at 
the time this happened. We were flying 
’round and ’round the great aviation field, 
making a landing each time around. There 
were dozens of other ships carrying in- 
structors and cadets, and some cadets who 


were flying alone for the first time. 

I was flying our ship. We came down 
the line of hangars, about two hundred 
feet high. I was picking a clear spot in 
the field to aim at for my landing. Find- 
ing one, I banked the ship, turned its nose 
toward the field, pulled back the throttle 
and started into my dive for the landing. 
A few seconds later, I looked down and 
saw about ten feet below me another ship 
gliding for a landing. The cadet in it 
had not seen me, Suddenly he looked up 
and saw me. In his surprise at the close 
proximity of another plane, he lost his 
head and pulled back on the stick, zoom- 
ing right into my plane. The most 
dreaded accident of the air had occurred— 
a collision. 

My thoughts are not very clear about 
the next few seconds. We immediately 
started into a spin and crashed. Fortu- 
nately we landed on one wing, which broke 
the fall and both Captain Richmond and 
myself were unhurt We climbed from the 
plane and ran over to the plane flown by 
the cadet, which had crashed near-by. 

As we approached the cadet emerged 
from the tangled heap of linen, wire and 
wood. He hadn’t been hurt very seri- 
ously—a broken nose, and several gashes 
about the face. Blood was running down 
his cheeks. 

As he saw me, an army officer, and 
realized who I was he snapped to atten- 
tion and stammered: 

“Sir, I apologize!” 

That remark, made the moment after 
he had escaped death by a whisker, be- 
came a byword about the field. It was 
such a joke that when he was placed be- 
fore the discharge board for his careless 
flying the grinning officers gave him an- 
other chance, and he turned out to be a 
fine flyer. 
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The Combat in the Clouds 


(Continued from page 24) 


for what was ahead. It seemed unfair to 
follow that wonderful pilot and his down- 
at-the-heels ship—it smacked of some of 
the things Roberts had accused him of. 
Circumstances had conspired to make it 
appear that he was the whole show. And 
there was not a drop of conceit in the 
big pilot’s body to make him enjoy the 
prospect of outdoing the other man, when 
he had the advantage or forget the little 
tragedy of which the other man was the 
page Then that pale-faced young fellow, 
an— ; 

Almost savagely Russ jerked back on 
the stick, then held his ship level for a 
moment, and finally lifted it in a mighty 
zoom as his motor bellowed along wide 
open. Up and up went the over-powered 


had been very peculiar, to say the least. 
Together he and Jackson took out the jets, 
and the mechanic took a look through 
them. 

“Enough water to drown you!” he 
stated, and Russ, looking through the 
needle-like carburetor jets, nodded. 

“There was water in that gas—plenty 
of it. Funny it didn’t plug the things, or 
show some way, before I got off,” he said. 
“Senator Garrett, where did the gas come 
from?” 

“From town, high test, and was strained 
through chamois into those cans before 
you came, as we promised,” stated the 
Kentuckian. 

Russ was almost ashamed of himself 
for even thinking of it, but there had been 


ship, right over the 
towers of the exhibi- 
tion building and the 
hundreds who had 
poured out of the dif- 
ferent displays. It 
seemed as though the 
ship would never stop 
going up at an angle 
so steep it did not ap- 
pear possible that it 
could keep from slid- 
ing back on its tail. 
Ahead was part of the 
midway and scraggly 
trees. He must level 
out, turn, and circle 
the field for altitude— 

At that second the 
motor sputtered. In- 
stantly Russ leveled 
out, and his eyes took 
in the terrain instan- 
taneously. Not a 
chance to land if the 
ship did not cut in 
again, 

And it did not. The 
sputtering became so 
bad that it did not 
sound as though more 
than two cylinders 
were hitting. Ina 
flash Russ had made 
one of those split- 
second decisions on 


Form Wins Track 
Meets 


'AROLD OSBORN jumps 
higher than any other man 


. in the world—he has form. So 


has Frank Hussey, champion 
sprinter, and “Bud” Houser, 
California collegian whose 
weight throwing has been so 
phenomenal. Every fellow who 
wants to improve his record in 
the weights, or the height he 
can jump, or his time over a 
quarter, must teach himself 
the right way ‘to leave the 
ground, to start from a mark, 
to put a shot. Next month in 
THE AMERICAN’ BOY 
you'll find the pointers that 
will make it easy for you to do 
these things. They’ll come 
from J. E. McFarland, author 
of an article in this issue and 
coach of the St. John’s Military 
Academy championship teams. 
McFarland has a novel way of 
illustrating his suggestions to 
track men, and his tips will 
help you, whatever your event. 
You won’t want to miss the 
article, whether you’re a track 
man or not, for it’s jammed 


some peculiar facets 
to the situation, and 
there was a possibility 
that had occurred to 
his excited mind. 

“Senator Garrett,” 
he said swiftly, in his 
excitement talking 
loud enough so that 
the crowd, which had 
broken all bounds, 
could hear him, “will 
you please get some 
more high test gas and 
a chamois from town? 
I want to strain the 
gas in my ship again 
— and I want some 
more ready in case 
anything happens! 
Does anybody know 
where Roberts was 
going when he left 
here?” 

The second he 
asked it he bit his lip. 
But then, if anybody 
did know, it was bet- 
ter to find out now 
before anything hap- 
pened. 

From the silent, 
eager listening throng, 
there leaped a slim 
figure—Dan, Roberts’ 
friend. 


which the life of the 
flyer so often depends. 
In a slight dive he 
turned his ship back 


with interesting 


Tips That Tell How 


“T know! To God- 
dard Field to get his 
ship fixed up!” he 
said, his voice break- 


toward the field, fight- 
ing it for every foot 
of altitude. As he got it straight, sudden 
hope surged in his bosom. He had planned 
to crash on a wing on that widespreading 
roof—planned that because there was no 
place within gliding distance where he could 
land without endangering ‘tthe lives of 
other people. In the creed of the airmen, 
their own safety comes last. 

He was heading on a straight line be- 
tween the towers. The roof came to a 
point in the middle, and he knew he could 
not get over that ridge—he did not have 
altitude enough. But maybe he could save 
his ship, at that. 

Instead of remaining in his shallow dive, 
he nosed down a bit more, the throttle all 
the way on, as the crowd watched him 
fight his sputtering, backfiring motor. As 
he was about to hit the slightly sloping 
roof, he used the tiny extra speed to pull 
back, and bounce on it as the-ship started 
upward. A terrific bounce sent his ship 
skyward twelve or fifteen feet, and mo- 
mentarily he was stalled almost directly 
above the ridgepole. Instantly he nosed 
down, and started to glide. There was 
not room enough to pick up flying speed, 
but under his skillful hand the ship did 
not bounce off the other side of the roof 
until it was close to the eaves. Another 
shock, and again the ship went into the 
air. The building was high, and the ship 
did not bounce again. It was only ten 
feet from the ground before it picked up 
flying speed, and the taut young pilot 
floated it over the fence to a safe landing 
in the race track. 


ARRETT, Jackson, and others were 
running toward him as he landed, 
but the white-faced Farrell had no time 
for congratulations. That motor action 


ing with excitement 
and his eyes wild—so 
wild that Russ looked at him curiously. 

“Why are you going to strain your own 
gas, and why d’yuh want tuh know where 
Frank is?” gulped the boy, white-faced. 

“Because if I find a lot of water in the 
gas in my ship, I’m going ’to chase him!” 
Russ told the boy, and suddenly the fly- 
er’s blue eyes were shadowed too. For he 
was ready to stake everything he knew 
that the boy was dreading the very thing 
Russ was driving at. 

“Here, now, let’s get at this,” blus- 
tered, Senator Garrett as a murmur went 
through the crowd. They scented some- 
thing, although they had not heard Russ’s 
half-whispered sentence. 

“Don't do that! Why? I —” the boy 
started, and then his voice rose to almost 
a scream. 

“T filled your gas with water so you 
couldn’t get off the ground!” he raved. 
“Don’t chase Frank—” 

“Why, you blankety blank little liar!” 
roared a raucous voice, and a tall, power- 
ful, foreign looking man pushed his way 
forward from the crowd. He was dressed 
in a bathrobe over tights. Immediately 
Russ realized that -he was probably the 
owner of the acrobatic act. 

“You was right in the tent up to the 
time you heard this here motor goin’ and 
ran out on me!” raved the carnival man. 
“And I know you didn’t do nothing before 
the ‘scrap, and you know it! Now get 
back—we’re due for another show. And 
what d’yuh mean leavin’ the tent—and 
pretendin’ to’ve done somethin’ yuh could 
not have done just to save that Roberts 
guy?” 

Dan, out of blind loyalty to Roberts, 
had taken the blame for what his idol 
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HOW TO BAT 


iAouNe ball player should try to face 
all kinds of pitchers to improve his bat- 
ting. The slow-ball pitcher customarily 
uses a curve, and the pitcher with good 
change of pace always has speed, so the 
curve pitcher and the pitcher with speed 
give the player the greatest work to over- 
come. If the first trials against speed are 
not successful, never get discouraged. Keep 
at it until you are positive that speed is 
something which can be overcome. Never 
give up. : 
Position at the Plate. 

If you are a right-hand batter a good foot 
position is one in which your right foot, 


will be almost at right angles to the plate. 

Your left foot will be about twelve or more 

inches in advance of it, turning at a slight 

angle toward the diamond, with the toe 
pointing toward the pitcher. 
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th Good foot rosition for 
pe ete ad left-hand batter. 


If you are a left-hand batter a good posi- 
tion is that with your left foot almost at 
right angle to the plate, the toe turned a 
trifle toward the pitcher, with the right foot 
in advance of it, but behind it. The dis- 
tance behind should not be too far. The 
batter must feel that his weight inclines 
him forward rather than backward. The 
right foot, if you are a right-hand batter, is 
your pivot foot. The left foot is the leader. 
The left foot is shifted here or there, as the 
eyesight is concentrated on the ball which 
is approaching from the pitcher. The right 
foot turns on the sole—don’t dig your heel 
into the ground—heel-digging retards your 
agility—and the lighter you are of foot, the 
better you will be able to shift. Remember 
that you cannot hope to stand in a rigid 
position and be a good high-class batter. 


Getting a Quick Start 

If you are a left-hand batter, the right 
foot is the guide and the left foot the start- 
ing foot. When you meet the ball you have 
made some turn toward first base. It may 
be a quarter or a half turn. It will depend 
greatly on whether you tapped the ball, took 
a long swing or a wrist swing. In any event 
you haye the better of the right-hand batter 
in the fact that all the start you have made 
is toward first base, with a step less to go. 
Your position has been that of timeliness as 
well as correctness, because upon batting 
the ball you turn immediately and have 
advanced a full step toward first base. 
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Gripping the Bat 

A naturally easy position 
for either right-hand or left- 
hand batter is to grasp the 
bat, in the case of a right- 
hand batter, with the left hand 
a few inches above the end 
of the handle and the right 
hand a few inches above the 
left hangs Ifa lei tiod pe 
ter, simply reverse this by Ye “*hende 
placing the right hand a short that ee, pak 
distance from the handle mandofthebat. 
end of the bat and the left hand above that. 
This grip gives the batter better control 
than any which he may assume. If he is a 
right-hand batter, it is his right hand which 
will act as the pilot when he attempts to 
meet the ball. If a left-hand batter, it will 
be his left hand which guides the bat as the 
eye determines, The hand which is not the 


Easy grip for right-hand batsman, 


pilot hand is an auxiliary to steady the bat. 
The force to meet the ball is, of course, 
supplied by the muscles of the arms. These 
muscles never can act to their best advan- 
tage and with the most telling results unless 
they are properly assisted by the grip of 
the hands, —Advertisement. 


which will be to the rear of your left foot, _ 


Spalding 1926 
‘atalog with il. 
lustrations and 
rices of every- 
Ditaw for eae 
Ball, Track, etc. 


Put your weight behind a 
Spalding Case-Hardened 
Bat and then watch your 
average climb! 


DRIVE!...that’s the out- 
standing feature of aCase- 
Hardened”! Ithasall that 
“go” to it which counts so 
much inapinch and gives 
the old “zip” to a hit that 
means the fewfeetfurthe 

and—*Safe”! - : 


Sisler, Frisch, Kamm, 
Kelly and many other big 
leaguers use and endorse 
Spalding Bats because 
they’ve got the “drive”. 


Spalding’s ‘How to Bat” 
Every boy should 
Theve this booksits 
tells how to place 
the feet; hold the 
body; distance 
from plate; correct 
left hand and right 
hand stand; howto 
bunt; selecting the 
right bat. Address 
nearest Spalding store. Postpaid, 25c, 
Spalding’s “How to Pitch” 
A book of practical instruction. 25¢, 
Spalding’s “How to Play 
Base Ball.” Postpaid. . 25e. 


Then there are Spalding Uniforms, 
Shoes, Gloves, Masks, Base Bails... 
everything necessary for the player. 
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The story of “Whistling Jimmy” 


on page 21 was written on a Corona 


SPEND about four months of each 

year in a mountain camp, and with- 
out my dependable, ever-ready Corona 
I’d be lost. On this little giant of ‘a 
machine I typed most of ‘High Ben- 
ton,’ ‘Quinby and Son,’ and ‘Dorset’s 
Twister. It’s really a chummy type- 
writer—remarkably easy to transport 
from place to place, as I found when I 
carried it with me during a four month 
lecture tour.” 


Of all the people who use typewrit- 


ers, an author like Mr, Heyliger puts, 


his machine to the hardest ‘tests—and 
that is why you find that nearly. every 
American Boy writer owns a Corona. 
Corona is not only a practical all-round 
typewriter, but it stands abuse as few 
machines will do. 700,000 owners have 
proved this durability which is so 
necessary in a portable typewriter. 


No other portable typewriter 
has all these features 


Corona has the standard keyboard of 
course—four rows of keys like any big 
office typewriter. But there are other 
advantages just as important as the 
- keyboard, such as: 
The ribbon: Twelve yards 
long instead of six; two 
color, self-reversing, with 
stencil device which al- 


CORONA 


CLASS 25¢FIN 


oe os to eo N 


Boys, Learn Taxidermy 

poy: it our Hophy.. Grose Great sport, and lots of 

fun. Int interest sei "spare 

time to buy guns, ‘rapes “fishing tackle, 

Mount your own specimens and cell them. Do, the work 

for others at taxidermists’ re; aler charges, 

ot bo} oe and bis nay have = 
ts through our lessons. oy as Eh 


FREE! 92 Beautifully illustrated book — 


“How to Mount Game", con- 
taining dozens of ‘photos ‘of 
ou can learn, nail nd qu sally, 
Limo of mama, bits, animale’ | 


‘mount ‘and stuff all 
A —tan furs, make 

» ete, pri send your name and ‘address on 
. Book is Free. No obligation. Write today! 


William Heyliger 
says he would be 
lost without his 
chummy, depend- 
able typewriter. 


lows you to make stencils without 
touching the ribbon, 

The carriage: Ten inches wide, with 
platen knobs on each end and a real 
variable line spacer. Notice particu- 
larly the big carriage return lever, 
right up where you want it. One easy 
motion returns the carriage and spaces 
for the next line, 


The keyboard: The back spacer and 
margin release keys are right on the 
keyboard where you don’t have to reach 
for them. There is a shift key on 
either side, another convenience, since 
you can shift the carriage with either 
hand. 


The visibility: Here is a point where 
Corona excels. The paper is held at 
the normal reading position, just as 
you would hold a book, with no ob- 
struction between your eye and the 
paper. You don’t have to crane your 
neck to see what you are writing. 


You ought to own a Corona now 


Don’t wait till you are in college or busi- 

ness when you must know how to operate 

a typewriter. Get your Corona now and be 

prepared. The local dealer will be glad to 
accept a used typewriter in 
trade, and to arrange easy 
terms of payment. Look for 
Corona in your phone book, 
or write Corona Typewriter 
Company, Inc., 103 Main 
St., Groton, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 45) 
had done. Probably. he had known that 
Roberts planned to do it. 

In ten minutes the chamois skin, the 
function of which is to strain any water 
from thegas, had arrived and had proved 
that the gas in Russ’s ship had been al- 
most one quarter water. The motor had 
been warm, and the pilot had not run it 
up further "before taking off. The good 
gasoline in the float chamber had been 
sufficient to keep the motor going until 
the takeoff. ‘While the hysterically crying 
Dan was led off to work, cleared _unmis- 
takably in spite of his confession, Jackson 
and Farrell, working like mad, had filled 
the ship with the new gas and in twenty 
minutes from the time they had landed 
Russ was in the air, flying a beeline for 
Goddard Field at a hundred and fifty 
miles an hour. 


ONSTANTLY his eyes scanned the 

sky ahead—it should not take over 
twenty minutes to overhaul the lumbering 
Jenny. Evidently the gas had been 
watered for purposes of revenge, plus the 
possible opportunity for making additional 
money. Roberts would have his ship 
tightened and new control wires put on it 
over the week end, and then come back. 
Probably he had some friend at the army 
field. Had the Curtin crashed, no one 
could have known the reason for the 
motor failure. The gas tank would have 
burst, and all evidence been destroyed. 

Finally he caught sight of the other 
plane—but it was ten miles west, and not 
flying directly up the railroad to Camp 
Henry, where Goddard Field was. Roberts 
was not going there. 

This complicated matters considerably. 
As the roaring Curtin overhauled the 
smaller ship, Russ was wondering what he 
should do. Perhaps Roberts was trying 
to get somewhere where he could hide in 
case of trouble. If he was not going to 
land at Goddard, but was going to keep 
on as long as he could fly, it meant hours 
in the air, flying over those Kentucky 
mountains—and Russ, aflame as he was, 
was not the kind of man to wait patiently 
for what might happen. 

He flew up alongside Roberts, throt- 
tled, and motioned backward toward Har- 
woodsville, The other pilot stared, and 
then motioned derisively with his hand. 
He did not seem scared at all—was he 
heading for some landing where he had 
friends who could attend to Russ and al- 
low Roberts to make good his escape, 
now that he must be certain that he had 
been discovered? 

Instantly the raging Farrell decided on 
his course. There were isolated fields be- 
low now—he’d ride down that sneering 
civilian, who’d tried to kill him. 

"Flying with all the skill the years had 
given him, the army flyer brought his 
ship down over the slow Jenny. Inch by 
inch he came closer, until ten feet back 
of it he was less than five feet higher. As 
his Curtin came over the Jenny he nosed 
down a trifle. They were only two thou- 
sand feet high—it wouldn’t take so long. 

Exultantly he saw the Jenny dive to 
escape the collision. That had lost his 
victim some altitude. He could see Rob- 
erts’ contorted face as he looked back, and 
a grim smile played around Farrell’s tight 
mouth. Again he tried it, and again Rob- 
erts, looking up at the undercarriage above 
him, had to dive to escape. 

Then started the real combat—a combat 
although it was without guns. The Jen- 
ny dived and banked and tied itself in 
knots to escape the faster ship that was 
always above it, ever forcing it down. 
The ships roared all over the sky, but al- 
ways the Curtin was hurtling down at 
the Jenny, and always Russ held his nerve 
and never wavered—and made the Jenny 
dive out of the way. And every inch of 
altitude lost by the slow ship was lost 
forever—its ninety horsepower motor 
could not regain it quickly enough. 

Head stuck over the side, the blue eyes 
holding a cold flame in their depths, Russ 
rode his opponent down. At eight hun- 
dred feet Roberts gave up the unequal 
struggle, and went into a straight dive for 
a large stubble field. Russ thankfully 
eased up on his bellowing motor, and 
followed him. 

As Russ landed, Roberts was waiting 
and ran swiftly toward the Curtin. 
He stood beside the ship as it came to a 
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stop, and there was murder in his eyes. 
Above the whisper of the idling motor, 
he shouted: 

“Before I make you into mince-meat, 
what do you— 

“So you'll put water in my gas, and 
make me miss killing myself and about 
twelve innocent bystanders—” 

“Atkinson!” roared Roberts, and sud- 
denly the menacing fists and crouched 
body straightened. “Let me in this ship, 
and fly me back to the murdering hound! 
He did it, did he?” 

Russ leaped out of the cockpit. 

“What are you talking about?” 

He was interrupted by the big civilian, 
who now talked more slowly and collected- 
ly. It was a brief tale. Atkinson had 
wanted him to put water in the army 
ship’s gas, for two reasons: revenge, and 
because the fair committee had promised 
the lucky contestants in the ticket selling 
contest that if for any reason the army 
ship could not take them up, the com- 
mittee would spend the five hundred dol- 
lars necessary to hire flights in the civilian 
ship—if the plane was pronounced okay 
for flying. That was just five hundred ex- 
tra—if they fixed up the plane. And the 
carnival had done poor business for 
weeks, and in Harwoodstown had been de- 
nied the use of their crooked gambling 
wheels and other shady means through 
which they made most of their money. So 
Atkinson had been desperate when the 
use of the ship had been stopped. And 
Roberts himself had been almost beside 
himself—he supported a mother and sis- 
ter, and had been able to send them noth- 
ing for nearly two weeks. He had been 
on his way to Frayley, Ohio, where a 
friend of his who also ran a passenger 
carrying plane had some spare parts. He 
was going to try to buy new controls, and 
also tighten up his ship preparatory to re- 
turning to Harwoodstown. He _ had 
thought of going to the army field, but 
had given up the idea. ° 

“I will say that Atkinson didn’t fig- 
ure you’d ever get off the ground or take 
any chance of killing yourself,” he stated. 
“But I bawled him out for even thinking 
of that dirty work. He’s a tough oyster 
—a guy that rules with fists and double- 
crossing. I’ll cook his goose!” 

“What about Dan?” 

“The young hot-head! I told him about 
it, just to point out to him what a rot- 
ten gang he was working for and trying 
to persuade him to get out of it. Pretty 
white of him, wasn’t it?” 

“And maybe we can do something for 
him,” said Russ, his face one wide grin 
now. He had been wrong about Roberts 
and was tickled to death to find out that 
the tanned flyer was on the level. “He's 
in love with flying, isn’t he? Well, he can 
enlist at Wilbur Wright Field, near Day- 
ton, and I'll see to it that he gets flying 
lessons. He’ll be a lot better off. As for 
you—I’ve néver seen a better man on 
a Jenny, and if you can fly other ships 
that way I know about fourteen civilian 
airplane companies building ships for the 
army that’ll jump at a test pilot like you! 
Now let’s go!” 

The transfigured pilot leaped into the 
back cockpit, forgetful of his own ship, 
and thirty minutes later they were back 
on the carnival grounds. Before the 
crowd could gather they were safely se- 
cluded in the office—and Atkinson was 
already there. Senator Garrett had fig- 
ured that the owner was probably an ac- 
complice, and had been quizzing him, 
without success. 

And he refused to weaken under the 
searing indictment of Roberts—even when 
Roberts proved an alibi and he, Atkin- 
son, could not. Senator Garrett took Russ 
and Roberts to one side and whispered: 

“We can arrest this bullet-headed, hard- 
boiled egg, but there’s nothing but circum- 
stantial evidence against him—and we 
couldn’t convict him.” 

Russ thought a minute. Then he said: 

“T’'ll tell you what we could do. We 
could make a lot of trouble for him by 
arresting him, making him put up bail, 
and bringing him back. How about mak- 
ing him buy out Roberts’ half of the ship 
—and letting him go free?” 

He explained the pilot’s financial con- 
dition, and then asked directly: 

“Are you satisfied of Roberts’ innocence 
—and Atkinson’s guilt?” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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DIOGENES CLUB 


VERY American boy should join the Diogenes Club—the 
greatest fraternity of shaving men in America. Now that he 

has at last discovered his honest man making Durham - Duplex 
Blades, Diogenes is looking for men and young men who want an 
Honest Shave. The venerable old philosopher is traveling over the 
whole country with his lantern, gathering new members for his 
wonderful organization of satisfied shaving men. How the 
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Only a Quarter to Join WAS FORMED 


Now you can be a member of the Junior Diogenes Club. Your membership en- Diogenes was an old Greek philos- 
opher who traveled for centuries 


DIOGENES 
take a last look 
at his whiskers 


titles you toa Tegular Durham-Duplex Razor—the same razor that is packed : St Gils Guaint lantern in ecarch of 
in the $1.50 Sets—with one of the Blades Men Swear By—Not At. In addition an Honest Man. At last, after trav- 
you get a handsome Diogenes Club emblem, free of charge. And all Diogenes eling all over the earth, Diogenes 


found his honest man making the 
famous Durham-Duplex Blades— 
The Blades Men Swear By—Not At. 


charges is your initiation fee of twenty-five cents! 


If Diogenes has not reached 


ay Ss The Junior Diogenes Club is But then he was out of a job, so the 
your dealers yet, join the developing very rapidly. Durham-Duplex Razor Co. asked 
J asprin) eae by send- F R E E Watch for announcements of Diogenes to take his lamp and search 
ing inthe application properly A handsome blue and club activities, membership for men who want an Honest Shave. 


filled out, with a quarter. If || gold Emblem will be given 


you already use the Durham- to every member of the contests, free prizes, etc. In And now the old philosopher is join- 


Duplex you are entitled to a ior Di Club. A the meantime, join the club , ing all these men into a giant organ- 
FREE emblem. Just send in eee Dee ree ty now, so you will be eligible ization called the Diogenes Club, 
two wrappers from Durham- fraternity you'll be proud for the free offers and good with more than 13,000,000 smiling 
Duplex Blade Packagés with to belong to. times in store for the Junior members already. 


the application blank. 


Diogenes Club members. 


Sets Either style ages of 5 Durham- 
Razor Duplex Blades 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for a package of 5 
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Gil Never Clean Those Bots 


HE was only 14 years old, but 
was a soldier in the Revo- 


lutionary war, fighting side by 
side with older men to defend 
his country from the British in- 
vaders. He had been captured. 
When ordered by one of Col. 
Tarleton’s lieutenants to polish 
a pair of riding boots, he refused, 
saying that he wasa prisoner of 
war, not a servant. 

This spunky boy you'll like to 
read about. Perhaps you know 
him already as Andrew Jackson, 
the seventh President of the 
United States. But wouldn’t 


you like to know more about the 
boyhood of this great man? An 


orphan shortly after he returned 
from the war, a successful law- 
yer at 20, a Representative in the 
United States Congress at 29, a 
Major-General in the United 
States Army at 38, the First 
Governor of Florida, Andrew 
Jackson was a man whose life 
story reads like a novel. 


Own this book, TheJohn 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 


Company has published it as one 
of a series of historical booklets 
to commemorate the 150th 
Anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence, of which John 
Hancock was the first signer. 


It is offered Free to any boy or 
girl who sends in the coupon 
below. 


A companion booklet contains 
the story of the life of “Patrick 
Henry, Orator of the Revolution.” 
This also will be sent if desired. 
Both are free. Send the coupon 
for them to-day. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me your FREE booklets: 
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“Patrick Henry, Orator of the Revolution” 
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Better marks in penmanship 


HE right paper for your penmanship practice may 


One full-sized Tablet 
and special pamph- 


. Palmer Method No.1 Tablets are endorsed bythe Publish- 
ers of Palmer Method—the official system of handwriting 
in over three-quarters of the schools in the United States. 


Every sheet in every Tablet is of}a uniform quality that 
never varies. The finish is perfectly adapted for penman- 
ship practice. Both the finish and the ruling were deter- 
mined after scientific tests and experiments by skilled pen- 
manship supervisors. 


Sold by stationery and school supply stores. 
name on the cover and the watermark 
in each sheet. There is a complete 
line of Palmer Method accessories for 
penmanship practice. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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The Combat in the Clouds 


(Continued from page 46) 


“Thoroughly! We all are!” responded 
the senator heartily. 

“Will that money fix you up, Roberts?” 

“Fine! And we won’t be even rookin’ 
Atkinson, either, and he'll be lucky.” 

The stocky, shifty-eyed carnival man ac- 
cepted the proposition immediately, and 
there was relief in his harsh countenance 
as he forked over two hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

“T'll fly you up so that you can get the 
ship back here,” Russ told Roberts. “Well, 
T've got to get to work flying these prize- 
winners. Stick around, and leave for Day- 
ton when I do. I know you'll get a job 
all right—they’re always after the army 
test pilots to get out and take a good 


salary testing for some factory. Do you 
think the kid’ll like the prospect of les- 
sons in the army?” 

“Will he—I’'ll tell him now and you 
can see!” 

About two hours later Russ saw. He 
went to watch the show in which Dan 
was performing for the last day. The 
blonde youth spotted him with Roberts, 
and threw a grin of pure happiness at 
them. Then he worked off his exultation 
by the fastest series of back flips Russ had 
ever seen. 

Russ turned to Roberts and grinned: 

“He ought to make a flyer! He can do 
more stunts on the ground than we can 
in the air!” 


William Jackson, Indian Scout 


(Continued from page 16) 


bands, Robert suddenly called to us to 
stop, ‘and pointing to a big, black-and- 
white pinto in it, cried: “That one, there, 
surely it is Uncle Three Sun’s pinto buf- 
falo horse!” 

It was; there was no mistaking it, 
though it was miserably thin and its back 
was raw. We then saw that all of the 
other horses of the band were in like con- 
dition, and we recognized two more of 
them; there could be no doubt that they 
were all Pikuni horses that had been re- 
cently stolen, and ridden bareback all the 
way down from our far country. 

“They shall not keep my-uncle’s buf- 
falo horse. I am going to take it, right 
now!” Robert fiercely. exclaimed. 

“You will not! Are you crazy? Stop! 
Put that rope back on your saddle!” cried 
our mother. 

We had not noticed that there was a 
herder with this band. He had been lying 
in the sagebrush, a little way out from 
the opposite side of the grazing animals; 
but as Robert unfastened his lariat and 
set wide the noose in it, the man got up, 
rifle in one hand, with the other holding 
the corner of his wrap across his face so 
that it was all concealed below the eyes. 
He was tall and powerfully built; a grim, 
menacing figure, standing there glaring at 
us. He had seen, of course, that we rec- 
ognized the horses that he was guarding. 
There could be no doubt that he would 
shoot if Robert attempted to rope one of 
them. 

Again our mother said to Robert: “Put 
up that rope!” And as he obeyed, she 
started on up the bottom and we close 
followed her, angry enough that we were 
powerless to recover for our uncle, for 
our people, the horses that had been taken 
from them. 

Said Robert: “That man is not a Yank- 
tonnais! Although he concealed his face, 
I am almost sure that he is one of the 
party that we fought at Round Butte.” 

“He has made me terribly uneasy! Let 
us turn about, go home,” said our mother, 
bringing her horse to a stand. But Rob- 
ert and I were eager for the ride, for the 
day out in the breaks; we had our way 
about it, and went on. As we rounded 
the point of timber we looked back and 
saw the herder driving the band of horses 
in toward the camp. 

It was near noon when we again turned 
from the bottom up into the breaks and 
following an old trail up a bare ridge, 
found in the coulies upon either side of 
the ridge, plenty of trees loaded with 
fruit. We rode into the right hand 
coulie, tethered our horses, and began 
stripping branches that we could easily 
reach, putting the fruit into sacks. 

We had about half-filled our sacks, when 
a coyote came tearing through the brush 
from the east, ran between Robert and 
me without noticing us, went on to the 
top of the ridge, paused, looked apprehen- 
sively back, and went on out of our sight. 
We knew that only the sight or scent of 
man could cause a coyote to flee as that 
one had. Robert snatched up his rifle, 
told us to remain where we were, and 
started up the slope of the ridge. With- 
out a word to one another, Mother and I 


followed him. We overtook him in the 
upper edge of the brush, and from there 
all three carefully looked over the breaks 
to the east; there was nothing moving on 
any of the "ridges, the parts of them that 
we could see. 

“Tt is likely that some Yanktonnais, 
somewhere off there gathering fruit, fright- 
ened the coyote,” I said. 

“Yes. They scatter out up in the breaks 
every day to gather it; their women will © 
do no camp work until ‘they strip the very 
last patch of trees,” our mother agreed. 

“Oh, well, we will chance it, let’s go 
back and finish our work,” said Robert. 
However, we had gathered but a little 
more of the fruit when he tossed his sack 
to me, took up his rifle, and started off 
east through the brush, saying to us as 
he went: “I feel uneasy. I am gona a 
have another look at the country.” 
disappeared, but a little later we saw i 
over the tops of the brush, climb upon 
hands and knees to the crest of the bare 
ridge to look over it. We watched him 
for a minute or two, and then, as he did 
not move, gave no sign of having dis- 
covered anything alarming, we turned to 
strip a fresh tree of its dead ripe plums. 

Time passed. We had stripped the 
lower branches of the tree, and I was 
bending down a high branch so that my 
mother could reach it, when we heard 
Robert shout: “Enemies! Enemies com- 
ing! Quick! Get on your horses!” 

As we turned to run to them, I saw him 
pointing up to the head of the breaks, 
and then running to join us. I untied his 
horse, turned to help my mother; she 
was trying to fasten her half-filled sack 
of plums to her saddle. “Drop it!” I cried. 

“No! I’ve worked hard for those plums! 
I just will not—” 

“You will leave them!” I broke 
in, tossed the sack aside, forced her up 
into the saddle. Then, as I was mount- 
ing my horse, Robert came tearing through 
the brush and sprang upon his animal, 
saying to us as he gasped for wind: “Five 
of them! They were sneaking down upon 
us until they saw that I had discovered 
them; now they are coming fast. Quick! 
Follow me!” 


Chapter VIII 


HE horses that we had borrowed 

were lazy and slow gaited; we had 

great . difficulty in making them 
break into a lope up the steep side of the 
ridge; the one our mother rode was not 
only slow but mean; every time she 
quirted it, it humped its back and kicked 
out with both heels. I got close up and 
with all my strength lashed it with the 
end of my tie rope until it was glad 
enough to close follow Robert’s horse. As 
we neared the crest of the ridge, we saw 
the enemy coming down it, five of them 
riding fast. We turned into the old trail, 
went down it as fast as we could, and 
soon saw that the enemy was gaining on 


us. 

Robert cried back to our mother: “You 
goon as fast as you can! Brother and I 
will stop and stand them off, and then 
follow on.” 
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“But you have the slowest horse! Our 
only chance of escape is for you to do as 
he says!” I cried. 

“Well, I'll go on, but oh, do-be care- 
ful!” she replied. And at that Robert 
and I quickly dismounted and made ready 
to fire at the enemy, by that time no more 
than three hundred yards from us and 
coming fast. Then for the first time, the 
appearance of the leader of the five 
struck me as familiar; even at that dis- 
tance there was no mistaking his painted 
wrap. “Ha! The herder of this morning! 
Stealer of our people’s horses!” I ex- 
claimed, 

“Yes! We must get him! 
best!” Robert replied. 

We fired again and again as fast as we 
could work the levers of our rifles and 
brought down two horses. By that time 
the three remaining riders were within 
two hundred yards of us. Above the 
crack! crack! crack! of our rifles, we heard 
their leader, one of the men now on foot, 
shouting to them; they suddenly swerved 
from the crest of the ridge off into the 
brush and timbered*coulie to the east of 
it, and from there fired at us as we sprang 
upon our horses and went on down the 
trail. Before we overtook our mother, 
they were on the bare ridge across from 
us, swiftly going down it with the inten- 
tion to head us off. 

“How is it—what did you do?” our 
mother asked, after making sure that we 
were unhurt. 

“Only shot two of their horses, bad 
luck!” I replied, as Robert forged on to 
the lead crying, “Now then, we have to 
ride faster than ever. Do your best, 
Mother! Lash her horse, Brother! Keep 
lashing it!” 

Over on the other ridge, the three rid- 
ers gradually drew abreast us, ‘and 
then took an ever wi lead that, we 
feared more and more, enable them 
to reach the bottom land long before we 
could get to it; were they to do so, they 
could turn up onto our ridge and doubt- 
less ambush us. But again luck was with 
us. A quarter of a mile below, the ridge 
on our right was petering out, ending in 
a deep narrow coulie co: in from the 
northeast, and there, and ve and be- 
low that point, the bottom of the main 
coulie was a cutbank wash of great di 
that they could not cross. That they 
were going on at full speed was proof 
enough that they were not familiar with 
the lay of the land and therefore were 
not members of the Yanktonnais tribe. 
They were, some of them, members of the 
Uncpapa war party that we had fought 
at Round Butte. That 1s what we told 
one another when we saw them suddenly 
halt and look down upon the cut coulies 
that blocked their way. As one man, they 
slipped down off their horses and began 
firing at us, and we quartered off down 
the west side of our ridge out of their 
sight, and went on. When we again topped 
it, and looked back, they were trailing up 
to rejoin their two comrades whom we 
had set afoot. 

A couple of hours later, when we ar- 
rived home and told of our adventure, we 
created no little excitement. A couple of 
soldiers went to the fort with the tale, 
and the commander ordered out the Ree 
scouts and a company of mounted infan- 
try to go in search of the'hostiles. But 
they returned to the fort at midnight 
without having seen anything of the 
enemy. 


If you stop, I shall too,” she re- 


Do your 


HE next morning about ten o’clock, 

Bloody Knife came into the post and 
said to us, Mr. Larpenteur interpreting: 
“Well, Pikuni friends, yesterday you again 
met two of your Uncpapa enemies, Black 
Elk and Fox Eyes. But perhaps you rec- 
ognized them?” 

“We suspected that some of them were 
the men we had fought at Round Butte,” 
Robert replied. 

“Had been home, you would not 
have met them,” Bloody Knife went on. 
“Early yesterday morning, our soldier 
chief sent us on discovery down the river, 
and soon after we left a certain one came 
from the Yanktonnais camp to tell me 
that Black Elk, Fox Eyes, and three 
others had arrived in the night with a 
band of horses that they had taken from 
the Pikuni—” 


“We saw the horses! The man herding 
them had a painted leather wrap! He 
held a corner of it across his face and 
stared at us, his eyes like fire!” my mother 
interrupted. 

Bloody Knife laughed, “Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “I know all about it; my good 
friend of the camp up there found me at 
home this morning. That herder was 
Black Elk himself. He saw that you rec- 
ognized the horses, but did not believe 
that you knew him, as he carefully con- 
cealed his face. 

“As soon as you three went on up the 
bottom, Black Elk drove his stolen. herd 
in close to the camp, went to his friends, 
resting in a certain lodge, told them to 
get ready to go with him to trail and kill 
you; he invited the man of the lodge and 
several other Yanktonnais to go along 
and take part in the killing. They refused, 
they were afraid of the soldiers here, but 
they wished him and his men success in 
going after your scalps.” 

“But they did not get them!” Robert 
exclaimed. Then, little by little—Mr. 
Larpenteur still interpreting—Robert told 
how we had succeeded in escaping from 
the enemy. 

When he had finished, Bloody Knife 
looked us over very soberly, and finally 
said: “Let this be a warning to you never 
again to go by yourselves out in the 
breaks of the valley, nor even up and 
down this great bottom. Black Elk and 
his men will come up here again, and 
again, and again, to try to waylay you. 
Be careful, my friends, be careful.” 

“You are very good to us. We take 
your warning,” my mother replied. 

No longer allowed to play with the 
Yanktonnais boys up in their camp, Rob- 
ert and I frequented more and more the 
quarters of the Ree scouts in the fort and 
became very friendly with them, particu- 
larly with Bloody Knife. In September, 
some of his relatives came to visit him 
and gave him two good horses, which he 
at once gave to us. Our father then got 
for us from the quartermaster of the fort 
two condemned Army saddles and bridles, 
and we began riding with the scouts when 
they went out upon their rounds. 

By the time that winter came, we had 
decided Bron our life vocation: we were 
going to be Army scouts. On a bright 
December afternoon, carefully washed and 
in our best clothes, we went to the fort, 
asked for audience with the commandant, 
and were ushered into his quarters, where 
we found him smoking and chatting with 
several of his officers. He asked what he 
could do for us, and smiled when Robert 
replied that we wanted to scout for his 
command. We were not a little surprised 
when he asked us for our names—we had 
thought that, seeing us about almost 
every day, he well knew who we were. 
And then, when we had given them, one 
of his officers explained that we were the 
boys who, with our mother, had escaped 
from Black Elk and his party of Uncpapas 
when they had attacked us one day in the 
past summer. 

“Oh, yes. I remember. That was good, 
brave work that you did. But of course 
you are too young to enlist. Three or 
four years from now, come to me again 
about it and ver" likely I can take you 
on,” he told us 

At that, Robert replied that, while we 
were young, we had had more than one 
fight with enemies, and so could do as 
good work for him as any of his Ree 
scouts. That interested him, and in reply 
to his questions, and others by his younger 
officers, we gave a pretty good account of 
ourselves, of our trapping life along the 
Rockies with our grandfather, Hugh Mon- 
roe, our great-uncle, the great Pikuni 
chief, Three Suns, and finally our fight at 
Round Butte. And when we had finished, 
Chief Constable exclaimed: “Would that 
I could write! How the boys in the 
States would enjoy reading the story of 
these youngsters’ lives, just as they have 
told it to us!” 

“They come of good fighting stock,” 
said another. 

“Yes,” the commandant, Colonel Gil- 
bert, agreed. He turned to us: “I wish 
that I could enlist you but I don’t dare do 
it, at your age. Positively, I cannot do 


“But you don’t object to our riding 
out with your scouts, now and then?” 
said Robert. 
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IVORY SOAP 
SCULPTURE 


LESSON. No. 14 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


A Greek Fish-Vase 


Tas little fish is a copy of a vase 
made by a Greek over 2500 years ago. 


The Greeks were a fine looking race who 
loved strength and beauty. They began the 
firs: Olympic Games in 776 B. C. and 
modelled some of their finest statues from 
Olympic athletes. The most beautiful 


building in the world. was their temple, 
the Parthenon. We have now only cop- 


ies and fragments of the best work of the 
Greeks, but these are the most wonderful 
examples of sculpture the world has ever 
known. 


Show your fish to your teacher and tell 
her how you made it. If you ask her, 
she will probably, Show you pictures of the 
“Discus-Thrower,” the “Wrestlers,” the 
“Winged Victory,” and some of the other 
famous Grecian statues. 


hoche large cake of Ivory Soap, 
pen knife or paring knife. One orange 
stick with one blade and one pointed 


FINISHED 
MODEL 


ZN 


end (Wooden tool A). One orange stick 
to which a hairpin is tied as shown in B, 
C, D. File bent end of hairpin to a sharp 
knife edge. (Wire tool). 


j 3 
Directions—With the point of wooden tool 
draw fish on sides of soap, Cut away with 


6 


knife up to dotted line, 

Do the same with top. 

Work down carefully 
to the real form of fish 
with wire tool or blade 
of wooden tool. 

Work slowly, turn 
model often and compare 
with drawings. 

Eyes, gills and tail 
should be put in last with 
point of wooden tool. 


Don’t Forget—Give your Ivory shavings 
to your mother. Ivory is wonderful for 
dishes and for laundering the finest things. 
But one of Ivory’s best uses is giving you 
the kind of bath that makes you feel good 
all over. 

Try an Ivory bath every day and a good 
Ivory scrub for face-and-hands before 
every meal. Ivory cleanliness is a grown- 
up habit that is worth forming for both 
health and fun. PROCTER & GAMBLE. 


IVORY SOAP 
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Copyright 1926, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnat!, Ohio 
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new 100 page book and catslog free. 
R.F.Neubert Co., Box 899,. Mankato, Minn. 
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p Catalog. 
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trat lis all about chicks. Write today 
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J.W, Ossege Hatchery, _G. Main St., Ottawa, Ohio 
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FILMS---BOYS---FILMS 
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Largest and Finest Stock in Sountey 
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and all the BEST Movie Stare 
Complete tc: Stories of 1000 feet. ONLY $5. 09 postpaid: 

jig List 


200 foot lengths $1.50 postpaid 
MONARCH FILMS Mee REs Fenn, 
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Michaels Animal Industries, 29074 Diamond St., Phila, Pa. 
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Squab Book FREE 


This Summer 


‘have more fun on the 
water — get a Johnson 


‘ood boat or cance—and a Johnson is 
the best lake combination imaginable. Any boy 

can operate a Johnson as eal and safely as “Uad™ 

places across the lake 


BOY—a 


Go fishing —go to unexplor 
—go picnicking. 


A Johnson is speedy. It’s easiest to steer because of Full Pivot 
The Shock Absorber Drive makes it safe to drive 
over hidden snags, rocks, etc. Quick Action Magneto for easy 
starting. Has float-feed carburetor, automatic tilting and other 
superiorities. You can pay for a Johnson while you enjoy it. 
Ask your dealer. He will also let you take one on trial. 


JOHNSON OOS CO., 206 Sample St., South Bend, Ind, 


Steering. 


Eastern Distributor and Canadian Distributor: 
‘New York Johnson ants ie Ine Peterborough Canoe Co. 
4 West 61st St., New York, N.Y. Peterborough, Ontario 


Jobnson 


otors 


Outboard 


the Johnson 

is the Boy’s 

Ue, Boat. Motor: -» 
our catalog. 


Wit 
It you all about 
the tare — lightest in 


weight of outboard motors. 
Easiest for a boy to carry 
and handle. Absolutely 
safe—easiest to start, stop 
and steer. Write today! 


PREMAY Rustegs Steck Steel } 


PACKED 12in ahandybagtor $1.2gperbee 
PA carting, Lighten woods s.aboerbae | 
easily packed, strong and made a | 
in one piece. No loose hoo! S.teperbes 
drat ua nc peohiue calsetacal 

Three lengthe-9, 12, and 15 ine, 
Order direst if "¢ supply 

yon, Bamaple Folicr Free. 

Niagara Metal Stamping Corp. 
Dept. 700, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for Bulls Eye BB’s 


If you want to be an expert marksman and 
enter our free shooting contest get Bull’s Eye 
steel air rifle shot and practice with the FREE 
TARGETS your dealer will give you. 


The secret of good shooting is to get the best 


That’s why you want smooth, 
polished, steel Bulls Eye BBs. You will shoot 
straight with them. ‘hey won’t stick in your 
rifle. And you can use them over and over 
again. 

If your hardware dealer doesn’t handle Bull 
Eye BBs send us his name and address to- 
gether with 5c in stamps and your name and 
address. We will then send you a sample tube 
of shiny steel Bulls Eye BBs and free targets 
to practice shooting on. ed your dealer for 
the NICKEL SIZE TUB 


BULLS EYE 
3107 Snelling Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Above: JohnsonLightTwin, 
2% h. p. Weight 35 pounds. 
Speed 2 to9 m. p.h.Withcanoe. 
tol2m. ph. 


Johnson Light Single, 1 
h.p, Weight 26 pounds. Ide: 
boy's and fisherman's motor, 
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Fight away and we will include a cop; 


mistry; 
Saeee of experiment, formulae, interesting 


‘chemical ini 


Outboard Motors 


Andacomplete line of other boats at real 


Five models and four lengths to choose fi 
cluding non-sinkable sponson canoes. ey 


Improved models. Safe and seaworthy. Strong and 
durable, Easy to row and handle with oars. 


The most complete line offered by any builder, in- 
cluding the winner of the 1925 Gold Cup race, 


‘With or without engine. 18 to 26 ft. long. For lakes, 

rivers, shallow water and weeds, 

CATALOG FREE— SAVE MONEY— ORDER BY MAIL 
Please state the kind of boat you are interested in as 

——> TWO LARGE FACTORIES <——____ 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. Co. 
412 


Ave. Write to 1212 Elm si 
Nis, Cnither Plc) SORTEANDS NY 


(Continued from page 49) 
“Glad to have you go with them, if 
your father and mother are willing,” he 
replied. 


T this time, the Sioux tribes below 

were quiet, the Yanktonnais were 
away to the south hunting buffalo, and 
the scouts were doing no riding, other 
than to hunt deer in the vicinity of the 
fort. That was tame sport to Robert and 
me, but better than being shut up in the 
trading post; so we often went with them 
on their hunts. 

Although Mr. Larpenteur and the 
Northwest Company, too, were licensed 
traders on the Fort Buford reservation, 
they were notified in January of 1871 to 
wind up their affairs and leave the reser- 
vation, as Congress had passed a bill al- 
lowing but one sutler to each military 
reservation, and Alvin Leighton had been 
appointed sutler at this place. This was 
a sad blow to our good friend; he wilted 
under it. But with all his troubles, he had 
our welfare in mind. In the spring, when 
the new sutler, Mr. Leighton, arrived on 
one of the first steamboats of the season, 
our good friend went to him and induced 
him to give our father employment as 
one of his clerks. When Robert and I 
learned that good news, we ran as fast as 
we could go to our Ree scout friends, to 
tell them that we were to remain at the 
fort. A few days later, despondent and 
sick, Mr. Larpenteur and his family em- 
barked upon a down river boat, for a 
farm that he had in Iowa, and we never 
saw him again. He died in the following 
fall, as my father said, of grief. 

Came the spring of 1873, and with the 
arrival of the steamboats enroute to Fort 
Benton, we heard that the railroad, then 
running from St. Paul to Bismark, was 
to be built farther west, and that sur- 
veyors were soon to look out a route for 
it across the plains to the Yellowstone. 
This was good news to the officers and 
men; it meant, they said, the settlement 
of the country and the end of troubles 
with the Indians. But Bloody Knife de- 
clared that it meant the beginning of real 
war with the Sioux tribes, the Cheyennes, 
and probably others; they would, he said, 
fight to the best of their ability to keep 
the whites out of the only buffalo coun- 
try that they had left. 

We learned, too, that the Seventh Cay- 
alry, under the command of General Cus- 
ter, was now at the new Army post, Fort 
Abraham Lincoln, situated a few miles 
below Bismarck, and that this regiment 
would furnish the escort for the railroad 
builders with, perhaps, several of the com- 
panies of Infantry at our post. 

More than ever, Robert and I were 
eager to enlist with the scouts and take 
part in this field work. Our old friends 
of the Seventh Infantry had been replaced 
by six companies of the Sixth Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Hazen, and as 
he barely knew us, we feared that he 
would not take us on; we realized only 
too well that our age and our appearance 
were against us: Robert was only nine- 
teen, I seventeen, and we were, though 
fairly tall, of very slender build. So, after 
much talk, and without mentioning our 
plan to our father and mother, we got 
Bloody Knife and Frank Girard—old-time 
fur trader and now post interpreter—to go 
with us to the commandant and talk for 
us, They did it so well that he at once 
replied that with the consent of our 
parents, he would enlist us. We hurried 
home and told our father what we had 
done, asking him to go with us to the 
commandant, and tell him that he would 
let us enlist. He stared at us, frowning, 
and replied, shortly: “No! That is too 
dangerous work for you youngsters!” 

We then went to our mother, and after 
she had heard our plea, she ‘stood for 
some time in deep thought, then called 
our father in. “Thomas,” she said to him, 
very solemnly, “the wild blood that is in 
these boys, blood of Hugh Monroe and 
his fighting Scotch ancestors, blood of gen- 
erations of Pikuni warriors, that blood is 
not to be denied: you will go now, right 
now, to Colonel Hazen and tell him that 
they may join his scouts.” 

“No, You know as well as I do, that 
they are too young,” he replied. 

“Young they are, but of much experi- 
ence; they are fully able to ido scout 
work—you know that they are.” » 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“But think of the danger of it.” 

“T do. But they will survive it. That 
I know. With the powerful helper that 
I have, with my prayers to protect them, 
they will make their way all right! Go, 
now, do as I say.” 

“Well then, as you say, Amelie. You 
always have your way,” he muttered and 
told us to follow him. As we left the 
room, we heard our mother begin, with 
trembling voice, the song of Ancient 
Coyote, our sacred helper. And at that, 
we went sort of trembly in our legs, and 
did not get over the weakness until we 
again stood before the commandant, and 
were enrolled as United States Army 
Scouts. 

That night we slept in the scouts’ quar- 
ters in the fort. So began a new life for 
us. 


Chapter IX 


‘HEN we awoke soon after dawn, 
we wondered for a brief moment 
where we were, and then remem- 

bered: we were in the scouts’ quarter in 
the fort, we were ourselves scouts. We 
sprang up and dressed and washed, and 
joined the others at bfeakfast, which their 
women had cooked. Bloody Knife, lei- 
surely slivering and eating the meat of a 
boiled buffalo boss rib, thoughtfully looked 
us over and said: “Yes. You two White- 
Blackfeet, you are now white soldiers’ 
scouts, but only half-scouts: to be com- 
plete, you must have, each of you, at least 
three horses, a many shot pistol, water 
can, and several blankets. The horses you 
will have to buy; the other things 
will be issued to you by the Army store 
man. You should get all these things as 
soon as possible, for we may be ordered 
any day now to go with the soldiers out 
upon the plains.” 

Our friend’s advice was law to us; we 
hastily ate our meat and hard bread, and 
ran home and asked our father to buy the 
horses for us, and he made no objection. 
We got within an hour four good ones 
from a band of Red River half-breeds who 
had just come in to trade their furs, and 
so, with the horses that our Ree friends 
had previously given us, we now each had 
three good mounts. We then went to 
the quartermaster of the fort and got the 
accoutrements that we needed. 

On this very day that we completed our 
outfit, the steamboat Far West arrived, 
with General Forsyth and other officers, 
and took on-board the officers and men of 
two companies of our post for an explo- 
ration of the Yellowstone River. If found 
to be navigable, steamboats were to take 
up it supplies for the troops that were to 
accompany the surveyors for the railroad. 

We soon learned that the Far West 
had brought orders for us scouts to em- 
bark on the first down river boat and go 
to Fort Lincoln, where we were to join 
the military escort that was to start west 
with the railroad surveyors. That was 
good news; exciting news. 

Day after day, we scouts kept our 
horses close to the fort, our outfit in 
readiness, and one afternoon, about a 
week after the departure of the Far West 
for the Yellowstone, the steamboat Luella 
arrived from Fort Benton. 

Bloody Knife and the other scouts had 
several times traveled on steamboats, but 
to Robert and me this was a new and 
thrilling experience. We marvelled at the 
swiftness with which we glided down the 
stream. We spent long hours up on. the 
hurricane deck, rifles in hand, scanning 
the shore of the river, the bottoms and 
slopes of the valley, longing for sight of 
some war party sneaking out to attack us; 
but none appeared. 

When darkness came, the boat was tied 
to the bank of the river, a watch was set, 
and the night passed without incident. At 
dawn, we were under way again, and 
eventually we arrived at Fort Lincoln. 

Soon after our arrival, all of us scouts 
were ordered to report to Fort Rice, a 
small post a few miles below, from, which 
the expedition was to start. When we ar- 
rived there, we learned that the famous 
Seventh Cavalry, then enroute to the fort, 
was to form the main part of the escort. 
There were more Ree scouts at Fort Rice, 
and as soon as we arrived at their quar- 
ters, Bloody Knife had a long talk with 
them, and then, looking very solemn, he 
said that he was going to talk with the 
chief of the fort, General Stanley. When 
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he returned, Robert and I asked what was 
troubling him, and he shortly replied: 

“Sitting Bull has sent messengers to all 
the Sioux tribes, and the Cheyennes, and 
Arapahoes, asking them to meet him and 
his band up in the Elk River (Yellow- 
stone) country, to take with them all the 
cartridges that they can get, and help him 
wipe out the soldiers and prevent the rail- 
roads being built up into that great buf- 
falo country. My friends, maybe we are 
going to have soon one big fight.” 

In touch with the overland advance of 
the Seventh Cavalry were three steam- 
boats, the Key West, Far West, and Pen- 
inah, carrying supplies for the regiment, 
and the wives of 


stone, as aid to the expedition. We 
marked out a good trail for the wagons, 
down through the badlands to a well- 


timbered bottom of the river, and then,” 


leaving one of his companies there, Gen- 
eral Custer went down the valley with 
the other company, and us scouts, in 
search of the steamboat. We found it at 
the mouth of Glendive Creek, at which 
place the other two boats had unloaded 
their cargoes, and then gone back down 
river. We all got aboard the Key West, 
went back to the point where the other 
company of cavalry awaited us, and that 
evening we were joined by the rest of the 
cavalry, and by the main column on the 
following morn- 
ing. There we 


some of the of- 
ficers. We had 
heard much 
about the brav- 
ery of the com- 
mander of the 
Seventh, General 
Custer, and eag- 
erly looked for- 
ward to his ar- 
rival, The Sev- 
enth arrived near 
night; so we did 
not get to see 
him until the 
next day, when 
the regiment was 
paraded. 

When he ap- 
peared, riding a 
horse of great 
beauty and won- 


“Hey, Bill! Let’s hang around and 
catch the worms that are boring 
all these holes!” 


rested for a few 
days, while the 
steamboat was 
bringing up_ the 
cargoes of the 
Far West and 
Peninah from 
Glendive Creek. 
When all the 
supplies had been 
boated up from 
the mouth of 
Glendive Creek, 
the Key West 
ferried’ the expe- 
dition across the 
river and the sur- 
vey for the rail- 
road was contin- 
ued on this, the 
west side of the 


derful spirit, the 
Ree scouts one 
and all clapped hands to mouth and gave 
quick exclamations of pleased surprise, for 
they saw that he wore a fringed buck- 
skin coat, fringed buckskin trousers, boots 
with red leather tops, and a wide brimmed 
soft hat, instead of the regulation officer’s 
uniform. He rode his spirited horse with 
grace and ease. His yellow curly hair hung 
down almost to his shoulders. 

Bloody Knife, standing beside me, ex- 
claimed: “That long, yellow-haired one, 
he is a real chief; of all white chiefs, the 
greatest chief!” 

From that moment the scouts fairly 
worshipped him, were eager to carry out 
lis every command. Right there they 
named him Long-yellow-hair Chief, which 
they soon abbreviated to Long Hair. In 
the evening of that day, General Custer 
sent for Bloody Knife, and had a long 
talk with him—my brother interpreting— 
about the hostile Sioux, and their probable 
location up in the Yellowstone country; 
and from that time, of all the Indian 
scouts with the Seventh Cavalry, Bloody 
Knife was always the general’s favorite 
one. 

With the arrival of General Custer and 
his regiment, preparations were hurriedly 
made for the start west to the Yellow- 
stone, and on June 20, we left Fort Rice. 
In all, we numbered 80 officers and nearly 
1500 enlisted men, and scouts. The three 
steamboats left the fort at the same time 
that we did, with supplies that ‘they were 
to deliver to us somewhere up the Yel- 
lowstone. 

The railroad surveying party had started 
some days before, and now General Cus- 
ter, with his Seventh Cavalry and some of 
us scouts, pushed on ahead of the In- 
fantry and supply train to overtake them, 
which we did some distance east of Heart 
River. 

Of all the men of this expedition, we 
scouts were, in our own estimation any- 
how, the most fortunate, for, instead of 
riding in the line of the column under the 
scrutiny and the orders of the officers, we 
were free to scatter out and keep well in 
the advance of the cavalry. So it was 
that, while keeping a sharp lookout for 
signs of the Sioux, known to be gathered 
in large numbers somewhere ahead, we 
had plenty of time to hunt. 


ROUT. three weeks after leaving the 
fort, we came to the edge of the bad- 
land slopes of the Yellowstone valley, and 
there, leaving the main column, General 
Custer, with two of his companies and 
some of us scouts, set out to find a route 
by which the wagon train could be brought 
down to the river and then to find the 
supply steamboat, Key West, which had 
been ordered-to remain in the Yellow- 


Yellowstone. A 
strong escort ac- 
companied the surveyors in the valley; 
the wagon train with the infantry and 
several companies of cavalry traveled out 
on the plain just back of the valley slopes; 
and General Custer, with the remainder of 
the cavalry and several of the scouts, went 
well in the advance, looking out the best 
route for the wagons. 

Now, more than ever, we scouts kept 
sharp watch for signs of the Sioux, for 
Bloody Knife was more than ever insis- 
tent that they were somewhere ahead of 
us in great numbers and that they would 
use all their cunning to make a surprise 
attack upon the troops. When we were 
almost opposite the mouth of Powder 
River, two scouts reported that they had 
found fresh trail of six horses up in the 
breaks of the valley. They were sure that 
these riders had seen us, and that they 
had gone on up river to warn their camp. 

We moved on up the valley, and on the 
4th of August, near the mouth of Tongue 
River, General Custer and about one 
hundred of his cavalrymen, riding in ad- 
vance as usual, met the surprise attack 
foretold by Bloody Knife. As they were 
resting in a small grove at noon, a half- 
dozen mounted Sioux appeared right in 
the grove and attempted to round up their 
horses and drive them off. These daring 
warriors were trying to draw Custer’s men 
on to the place where a large body of 
Sioux waited in ambush. When the ruse 
failed, some three hundred Sioux dashed 
out of cover and came charging down the 
valley, shouting their terrible war cry. 

But Custer and his men defeated them, 
and that without the loss of a single one 
of Custer’s men. Two white men were 
lost, however. While the fight was going 
on, the Sioux had discovered two white 
men coming up the valley, and had killed 
them. The men were Doctor Honzinger, 
the veterinary surgeon, and Mr. Baliran, 
the sutler of the Seventh Cavalry. Heed- 
less of the warnings of the scouts, they 
had frequently set out by themselves to 
overtake General Custer and his men, and 
had done so once too often. 

Four days later, some sixty miles farth- 
er up the valley, the scouts found the 
trail of a large camp of the Sioux that 
had gone on up the river, and when the 
expedition came up, General Custer ob- 
tained permission from General Stanley 
to take four squadrons of the Seventh 
Cavalry and all of the scouts and follow 
the trail, which was about two days old. 
After we had had our supper, seven days’ 
rations were issued to us, and late in the 
evening we saddled up and went on, well 
knowing that, somewhere ahead, we were 
in for a big fight. 

(To be continued in the April num- 

ber of Tue American Boy.) 
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Vegetables 
will pay for them 


THE stores are full of just what 
you want — cameras, swimming 
suits, fishing tackle, baseball equip- 
ment, running shoes, tennis rac- 
quets and camping outfits. 

Why waste time 
merely wishing for 
them when there is 
a fine way to earn 
money to buy them? 
A garden planted 
early will produce 
vegetables which you 
can easily sell to your 


surprised what a de-- 
mand there is for 
fine, fresh vegetables 
such as peas, beets, 
lettuce, string beans, 
limas, radishes, green 
corn and tomatoes. 

The thing to do 
now is to plan your 
garden. You'll be 
greatly helped if you 
let us send you 
Ferry’s Seed Annual. It is packed 
with just the advice you want 
about seeds. Tells when and how 
to plant them—when you can ex- 
pect the harvest—the size and 
color of the different varieties of 
vegetables. It also tells the im- 
portance of purebred seeds, the 
only kind that ever go into Ferry 
seed packets. Unless you plant 
purebred seeds, you ‘run the risk 
of being disappointed in your 
garden results. 


Ferry’s purebred Seeds come 
from ideal parent plants. After 
harvesting them we test these 
seeds in our experimental gardens 
to determine that they are true to 


type. When you buy 
Ferry’s purebred 
Seeds, youcan always 
be sure that they are 
clean, fresh and 
tested. 

Choose your seeds 
now ‘‘at the store 
around the corner,” 
from the Ferry Box. 
Also fill in the cou- 
pon below and send 
it to us so you can 
get your copy of 
Ferry’s Seed Annual. 
D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; San 
Francisco, Cal.; 
Windsor. Ont. 


Detroit, Mich. 


I want to have a garden this a 
Please send me Werry’s Seed Annual, 
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THE AMERICAN Boy 


‘What Can I Do 


With My Boy? 


How often you have asked yourself that 
question! 


What can you do? His overflowing en- 
ergy—how direct it into channels that lead 
somewhere? His ambition—how arouse it? 
Persistence—how develop it? How help 
him to put into practice your high ideals 
of honor and business responsibility? How 
give him a running start in life? 

We offer you a program for your boy from 
grammar school age through college. It has 
been tested during twenty-five years of 
friendly contact with boys in cooperation 
with their parents, teachers and leaders in 
boy organization work. 


Consider Leslie Lantz, School Boy 


Leslie is square built and manly—leader among his chums. Mis- 
chievous? Look at that grin. Healthy? The picture tells its own 
story. Headed somewhere? Read this portion of a letter to us 
from Y. M. C. A. Secretary Herbert Kruis: 


“May we advise you that Leslie Lantz has honored this 
Association by becoming a member of it? Courtesy, honesty 
and industry ate not easy to inculcate in the same boy. 
When you find them manifested as we did today, it is worth 

a year’s work. We have no doubt that he will become a - 
leader among our boys as he has among yours.” 


Leslie is a leader among our boys. More than 35,000 boys now de- 


liver The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
outside of school hours to regular customers. Leslie is one of more 
than 800 such boys who have earned the rank of ‘‘Master” in our 


“League of Curtis Salesmen.” 


For every “Master” who has 


finished school and is ready to undertake permanent work, we 
guarantee, upon request, to secure a desirable position with a 
responsible employer. 


While earning the rank of “Master,” Leslie has received many 
prizes and has earned more than $150.00 in cash. Among his 
special awards are his paid-up membership in the local Y. M.C. A. 
and his first payments on a share of Building and Loan stock. 


Weare proud of our boy salesmen—almost as proud of them as are 
their parents and teachers and the friends they make among their 
customers, their Y. M. C. A. leaders and the banking officials 
with whom we put them in contact. Spare hours, otherwise 
wasted, become among the most fruitful in the day for any bright 
Curtis boy—hours filled with experience in the practical USE of 
good English, arithmetic, neatness, courtesy, punctuality, integrity, 
and other old-fashioned but vital essentials of leadership. 


$250,000.00 for College Loans to Boys 


Leslie Lantz is now a candidate for the 
highest or “Graduate” degree in The 
League. Under the terms of the Curtis 
College Loan Plan, each Graduate may 
borrow, when and if he needs it, up to 
$1500.00,* without collateral security, 
but with the greater security of the 
boy’s character, as developed in home, 
school and his work with us. 


To any parent, educator or business 
man who has at heart the future of any 
boy of grammar school age, anywhere 
in the U.S. A., we will, upon request, 
send the booklet, “Building a College 
Career on Character,” including details 
of our College Loan offer. No charge 


or obligation. Simply use the coupon * 


at the right. 


*For this purpose, we have pened a total of $250,000.00 


exclusively for such Col 


lege Loans to Curtis Boys. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


233 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
233 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Kindly send me the booklet “Building a College Career 
on Character.” 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 


State. 


Without mentioning my name, you may send the 
details of your plan to the boy whose name and 
address I have entered below. 


Cig, ee er OED Oe 
Address 
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The Man Who Fought for Gold 


(Continued from page 7) 


One day, McLeod and Barto being busy 
at the wood pile, Lyfe, alone in the 
shack, must have placed his own hungry 
hands upon the gold. Perhaps he started 
picking up the bags and hefting them in 
his hands, guessing at the weight of each 
tight little sack of rawhide. Then, it may 
be, a passion took possession of him, and 
he began taking up one after another, 
handling them with frenzied fervor, avidly 
desirous of having each and every sack 
in his two hands—turned them over and 
over, tore open one after another, and 
bathed his hands in the golden gravel they 
contained. However all this may have 
been, he was found upon the floor, fairly 
wallowing in a fortune of loose, yellow 
gold. Found by another of the three 
crazed gold seekers. 

This’ is what happened, as Renfrew 
patched it together: * 

Outside, it occurred to Barto, as he 
stood brandishing the ax above his head, 
while McLeod stooped near-by, lugging 
the heavy wood to the chopping block— 
it occurred to Barto how easily he might 
let slip one of his great blows, and split 
the skull of McLeod just as he split the 
crisp and frozen billets of wood. And Mc- 
Leod, looking quickly up, must have seen 
something in the black man’s face which 
betrayed what was in his mind, for he 
stood suddenly erect, and then, without 
a word, but with a face as white as the 
snow, he wheeled and hurried into the 
shack. He flung open the door and came 
as suddenly as that upon Lyfe, with the 
gold piled up about him. 

Poor McLeod let out a cry of anger, of 
horror and of fear, and Lyfe, off his guard, 
sprang up with a curse to meet the other’s 
attack; for the frenzied McLeod leapt at 
his unwelcome guest like a madman. 

Barto, who had continued with his wood 
chopping while his mind worked fast upon 
the query of whether McLeod had read 
his murderous thought or not; heard Me- 
Leod’s cry, heard Lyfe’s cursing, and heard 
the crash which the two bodies made as 
McLeod hurled himself upon Lyfe and 
bore him to the floor. Barto, flinging his 
ax aside, leaped for the cabin door. 

When McLeod leaped upon him, Lyfe 
went down among the gold bags, with the 
other man’s hands at his throat. Imme- 
diately Lyfe grasped McLeod’s body in a 
bear hug with one arm, while he twisted 
his other arm behind him, reaching for 
his knife. His fingers closed upon the 
hasp of it, and he whipped it out, drawing 
back his arm for the thrust. At that in- 
stant Barto sprang forward, and before 


the knife plunged home, he had whipped ~ 


the body of McLeod out of Lyfe’s em- 
brace, flung the little miner to the other 
side of the room, and picked Lyfe up to 
shake him like a child until the knife 
clanged to the floor. 

“Ah!” cried the black man in disgust. 
“You are like children!” 

Lyfe cursed at him with a passionate 
fluency, and McLeod picked himself up, 
dazed. Then there was a moment of 
silence. Barto found himself gazing fasci- 
nated at the gold that littered the whole 
floor of the little shack. He looked up and 
saw them standing there—staring at him. 

“Are you going to leave—it—like this?” 
he asked. And he was conscious, as Lyfe, 
too; doubtless was conscious, of the fact 
na he had looked upon the gold for over 
long. 

“Get out and chop that wood!” growled 
Lyfe suddenly; and he fell on his knees, 
gathering up the scattered gold, sweeping 
it up as a man might sweep up an ac- 
cumulation of dust on his parlor floor. 
McLeod came over and helped him. 

“Go on,” he said to Barto. “Go on out 
and chop that wood.” 

Barto went out and chopped the wood, 
occasionally, however, feigning errands 
that took him past the cabin window; and 
all that afternoon McLeod and Lyfe sat 
together with bowed heads, restoring the 
gold to its bags and sewing them up. 


T supper time the three sat down to 
a silent meal, which was served only 
because Barto had prepared it without re- 
gard for their preoccupation. They had 
nearly finished supper when McLeod sud- 


denly pushed back his chair and started 
up with an expression of desperate resolu- 
tion. 

“You have gone too far, Lyfe!” he 
cried. “It’s all over, now!” 

Lyfe leaned back in his chair and 
stared at McLeod as if the miner had gone 
crazy. i 
“What're you talking about?” he de- 
manded. 

“Tt’s mine!” cried McLeod, in a tense 
and high-pitched voice. “Mine! All 
mine! Mine, and my boy’s! You haven’t 
got a share or a right in it! Every grain 
of that gold belongs to me!” 

He paused for an instant and gulped, 
as though his words choked him. Then, 
forestalling Lyfe who, his face scarlet with 
anger, would have interrupted, he rattled 


on: 

“T starved for it! Grovelled for it in the 
dirt! I ate dirt, and. worked like a dog 
*til I found it! Then I worked like a dog 
to pan it out! Like a dog! And I'd do it 
again for the boy! It’s his! For him! His 
only! His alone! That little kid of a boy! 
And you won’t have it, because to-morrow 
I take it down to the bank, Lyfe, and you 
don’t get a shred of it! Not a grain of it!” 

It was Lyfe who leaped to his feet, then. 

“T don’t, don’t I?” he swore. “You lit- 
tle miser, you! You little rat-faced thief! 
Do you think you.can hold back from me 
what’s mine by right of good money? Do 
you suppose I can’t break you with my 
two hands, and take your dirty gold to 
the last grain of dust? Who is it you 
think you’re dealing with?” 

“Barto!” cried McLeod; and hope 
flooded his eyes, his voice. “That’s who 
I’m dealing with! And when you speak 
of breaking a man, it’s him you've got to 
deal with, too! I can depend on Barto! 
The boy can depend on Barto! And the 
two of us play together. Together we’re 
protecting this gold for the kid, and to- 
gether we’re taking it to Nome in the 
morning. When will you start to break 
us, eh?” He snarled into Lyfe’s dark, 
furious face. 

Lyfe, whose anger had nearly had him 
at the other's throat, drew back at that, 
and he turned, ever so slightly, to face 
Barto who stood at the stove behind his 
left shoulder. Lyfe gazed at him curi- 
ously; and Barto stood there, staring in- 
to Lyfe’s angry eyes. You can picture the 
giant black man standing there as if he 
had been carved from granite—like an 
ancient idol, filled with the sombre and 
unyielding mystery of the jungle. 

“Barto,” murmured Lyfe, as though to 
himself. Then he burst out with a rasp- 
ing bellow of sound, as though to force 
into speech the graven image which stood 
so darkly regarding him. 

“Ts that true?” he roared. “Are you 
two lined up against me? Are you going 
to Nome with him in the morning?” 

Barto looked at his employer. McLeod 
was gazing at him with a mute and un- 
mistakable appeal. 

“Answer me!” roared Lyfe. “Answer 
me!” That seemed to be all he could say, 
although in his eyes was a depth of pas- 
sionate anger. 

“Yes!” said Barto. And the booming 
dignity of his great voice must have filled 
the little cabin like the utterance of an 
ancient oracle, uncompromising and un- 
questionable. ° 

There was a little silence. 

“You see?” sneered McLeod, triumph- 
antly. 

Lyfe stood staring at him, panting, 
tense, in an extremity of futile rage. Then, 
abruptly, and without another word, he 
turned to the door and flung himself from 
the cabin. . . . When he returned, shiv- 
ering, forced back .to the warmth of the 
cabin by the deadly cold outside, it was 
to seat himself morosely beside the stove 


and play his part in the profound silence’ 


which pervaded the little room. 

But Lyfe, being a relentless fighter, 
could have had no intention of surrender- 
ing without a struggle. He must have 
realized that whatever plans he made 
must be executed within the passing of a 
single night. And he must have sensed 
fully that circumstances were against him; 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Youve Always Welcome 
at these Beach Parties 7. 
You Bring Your Buescher 


90 days to learn-7ts plenty 
time if you start Now 


This summer, when school books are 
laid away and vacation fun begins, will you 
be invited to every party? Will you be in on 
all the good times? You surely will be if you 
learn now to play a 


BozscH 
True “Tone Saxophone 


That’s what other boys are doing right now—learn- 
ing to play this wonderful instrument. Lots of fel- 
lows are practicing “on the quiet.” Even their best 


friends don’t know. They’re not saying a word about 
it—until they’re ready to step out this spring with the big sur- 
prise. Will they make a hit! Oh, Boy! Talk about popular! 


Why Don’t You Be One of Them? 


You can be a “bell ringer” too. You don’t have to be just an ordinary oné- 
in-a-million boy. Step out. Be somebody. Get something that the rest of the 
fellows haven’t got. Learn to play the Saxophone. Then you can earn your 
welcome everywhere and have the friends you want. Besides, the boys who 
are learning to play musical instruments are smarter, better in school, health- 
ier, and much happier than the boys who are always wasting their time. 


You Can Learn to Play It 


Any normal boy can learn to play most any band instrument. We suggest 
starting with the Saxophone because it comes so quickly. 3 lessons given on 
request with each new instrument start you off. In a week you have mastered 
scales and are playing real music, That’s action. And that’s what you want. 
Take a Buescher Home for 6 Days’ Trial 

Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your own home for Six Days 
FREE. Surely this is a most liberal offer. You are not obligated to keepit. We 
take the risk. If you like the instrument and decide to keep it, pay a little each 
month, Play as you Pay. Get the details of this wonderful plan. Send the coupon 
today for free literature. It’s your first step toward musical success. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments ate, 


1273 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Boys! 


Show this ad to Dad and 
Mother. If they are willing 
we will make easy terms and 
you can earn money yourself 
tomakethemonthly payments 


[ suescome BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 


L in Margin Below 


I Mention any other...........sssssseeeeeee 
Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and State 1 


Chr / 
This beautiful book 
‘ives the complete 
istory of the Saxo- 
phone,andtellswhy 
the Buescher is so 
easytolearnto play. * 
Init youwill find the 
firstlesson chartand 
many interesting 
ictures. You must 


ave this fine book. 


1278 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send me your I 
free literature. I am interested in the instrument checked below. I 


Saxophone Q Cornet ‘TrumpetO ‘TromboneO Tuba O 
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(Continued from page 53) 

for McLeod and Barto were two, while he 
stood all alone. Throughout the night 
they could watch—indeed, even as he sat 
there brooding, they made their plans to 
watch, turn and turn about, with rifle be- 
tween them. No man, surely, could have 
been more impotent to do evil than Lyfe 
was that night in the tiny cabin. And yet 
he did it. 

Barto took the first watch that night. 
Lyfe obediently retired into his sleeping 
bag at the black man’s suggestion, and 
McLeod turned in gratefully, for he was 
very tired, As a matter of fact, it is 
probable that even that night he was far 
from well. Hard work, poor food, and 
deadly cold, and constant, torturing worry, 
must have greatly exhausted him. He 
rolled up in his sleeping bag and almost 
immediately fell asleep. 


(eee the wind was blowing a gale 
which roared and whined about the 
cabin in weird discords. Barto, the rifle 
across his knees, sat beside the stove and 
gazed into the red glare which was re- 
vealed by the open top, for he had_re- 
moved the cover to obtain a greater heat. 
You can picture him there, a gi- 
gantic form in the little room, with 
the flame reflected in his eyes, 
painting the high contours of his 
black face a fearsome red. And 
you can picture Lyfe, rolled up 
in his sleeping bag, peering out at 
that Satanic figure with sleepless 
eyes, until, the night half gone, 
Barto awakened McLeod to take 


his turn, < “ &s 
vetmade a far 


McLeod must, 4 n 

less heroic picttiné ‘he huddled 
near the blaze, clutching his rifle 
tightly to his worn frame. He 
was only to wate tio hours, and 
he may have sat<there for the 
better part of thé first hour be- 
fore he became conscious that, Lyfe 
was staring at him win unblink- 
ing, watchful eyes, .We can’t be 
sure how long it was before Lyfe 
bestirred himself, any more- than 
we can be sure of anything which 
followed that bestirring. Barto 
was able to tell Renfrew only what 
McLeod was able to tell, later, as 
Barto bore him to the hospital at 
Nome. And that is all anyone in 
the world knows of avhat took 
place. 

Anyway, Lyfe bestirred himself. And 
when McLeod, presenting the gleaming 
barrel of the rifle, would have awakened 
Barto, Lyfe anxiously reassured him. You 
can picture that for yourself. 

“Don’t wake him,” Lyfe must have 
pleaded. “He’s treacherous!” Something 
of that sort he must have said, bringing 
the little man to a dreadful, horrified at- 
tention. 

“Treacherous? Barto?” 

“Yes, treacherous! Didn’t you see him 
look at that gold when he stopped our 
fighting? I tell you he’d commit murder 
for it!” 

And poor McLeod must have remem- 
bered, too, the look the had seen in Barto’s 
eyes when the black man brandished the 
ax aloft. And his heart doubtless fell 
terribly. Put yourself in his place. Alone 
in the wilderness with those two men. 
Hopeless of assistance, seeing only greed 
and murderous greed at that, in these two 
companions who, each fighting the other, 
were both arrayed against him. 

You can picture the little man, hud- 
dling there, almost distracted. Not quite, 
for he told Barto later that, suddenly sus- 
- picious, he asked: 

“Why are you telling this to me?” 

Lyfe shrugged his shoulders. 

“We are two white men,” he said. “I 

couldn’t sleep for thinking of it. I'll ad- 
mit I’m no angel, and I ain’t concealing 
the fact that I want a share of your win- 
nings. But one white man can’t see an- 
other one taken in by a black.” 
’ McLeod confessed to. Barto that then 
he began playing nervously with the rifle, 
turning toward the sleeping black man. 
Then, he said, Lyfe gently seized the 
barrel of the gun, whispering: 

“No. That would be murder.” 

And poor McLeod turned back to Lyfe, 
hunted, at bay, not knowing where to 
turn, and asked: 

“What shall I do? What shall I do?” 


the harbor to-night. 


Lyfe frowned. “Shall I tell you?” he 
asked. 

McLeod nodded. 

“Run for it,” said Lyfe. 

McLeod stared at him, turning this over 
in his mind. 

“Get out before ‘the coon wakes up,” ad- 
vised Lyfe. “Take the dogs now, and go. 
Now! Don’t you understand? That black 
giant will murder both of us!” 

McLeod still stared, not trusting Lyfe. 


“Why do you tell me that?” he asked! 


“What will you make out of it?” « » 
“Nothing,” Lyfe said harshly. “Nothing 
—now. I’m just saving you and your gold 
from Barto. That doesn’t let you’ out. 
But we can make peace for the present 
and settle between us later.” ‘he a 
All that passed between-them, Renfrew, 
or anyone else in the world, will never 
know. But it is certain that they said 
this much in theif own way, and it is 
certain that Lyfe, that sinister and greedy 
spirit, persuaded poor McLeod to take the 
dogs and go. There was something: else 
which passed between them before his go- 
ing, and Lyfe must have handled that 
part of it with an iron nerve, for.while 
Barto slept in the same small, squalid 


Ol’ Skipper Owl: “Gee! fellows, I’m sorry I can’t make 


room, he pervailed upon McLeod to draw 
up and sign a document which, if Barto 
had awakened; would have been sufficient 
to bring down upon him then and there 
the black man’s deadly vengeance. But 
Barto did not waken, and Lyfe, in the 
ruddy glow of the open stove, saw his 
victim scrawl the words which were to 
lead, years later, to-that murder which 
brought Barto face to face with Renfrew, 
to pour out his story with child-like earn- 
estness across the table in the police post 
at Sagrinay. 

Then McLeod fled for Nome. He fled 


with his dogs and a sleigh load with lit- - 
tle else but gold, into a particularly bit- - 
ter gale, which before morning was to — 
sweep down upon him, a white and suf- 


focating storm of snow, 4 


ARTO, whom McLeod was.to have 

called when his two hours were up, 
slept on until dawn. When he then drew 
himself from his sleeping bag, he saw 
only Lyfe in the room with him, sleeping 
peacefully in his corner. 

Mystified, Barto lighted a lamp, and 
discovered immediately that the gold was 
gone. With a bound he was out of the 
cabin, and in a moment had confirmed his 
suspicion. McLeod with the dogs and 
sled, with the gold, and with insufficient 
food, had fled in the night. Made furious 
by this discovery, Barto flung Lyfe out of 
his corner and out of his sleeping bag 
with a single sweep of his arm. 

“Where is he?” he roared; and doubt- 
less Lyfe, staring up at him, saw death 
gleaming in the black man’s eyes. Like a 
frightened animal he wriggled into a 
corner and struggled to his feet. 

“What’s the matter?” he gasped. 

“McLeod! The gold! What have you 
done with him?” 

Of course it was Lyfe’s part to seem 
surprised. To be as much amazed by 
McLeod’s disappearance as Barto was, He 


Since the government has in- 
stalled firebug lighthouses I’m blinded so that I 
can’t pick up my course.” 


may have found it difficult in the face of 
the giant’s anger to play his part well, 
but he did it well enough. Barto’s anger 
became tempered with bewilderment. 

“How do I know where he’s gone?” 
cried Lyfe. “How do I know it isn’t a 
trick of yours to cheat me?” 

The black man stared at him suspic- 
iously. 

“Listen, you!” he boomed. “Before you 
came to this place, I, too, wanted the 
white man’s gold. That is what I came 
for. That is all I desired. And McLeod 
had the gold, and I wanted it. But when 


you came here, you showed me how mean * 


and low that was. To want another man’s 

gold’ The gold of a little, unprotected boy. 

You are something lower and: dirtier, than 

dirt, ‘Lyfe, and-I could not‘be‘like you. I 

could not be as+low as that: ‘So I said 

that I would protect this'foolish McLeod 
from you. I said’ that I would~see his 
| gold safely into’ Nome. * I-would sée that 
| you were put in your place; in the gutter. 
| I am going to do that.” .- 4 -- 

He pounced suddenly, forward, and with 
one hand took Lyfe by the’throat. Lyfe 
shrieked, but the hand of the black man 
stifled the sound of it. , : 

“IT am going to do that!” he 
boomed again. “And you will not 
stop me. I could kill you now, 
and this is to show you that I 
speak the truth!” 4 ao) 

He closed his great hand and 
Lyfe’s face ‘turned ‘purple. 
with a jérk, he flung Lyfe 


away. 

“Like that!» cried the black 
man. “And now I am going to 
follow him. If he has suffered— 
if you have tricked him, I am 

> coming back. Then I ‘shall kill 
yen! And you cannot escape me, 
cause I shall follow you to every 
place you go. I shall follow you. 
If you have the gold, I shall take 
it. And your life I shall take as 
well! Your life!” 

He turned away from the 
wretched man and tore from the 
nails upon which they hung, his 
parka, his snowshoes. He dressed 
rapidly, and having dressed, hay- 
ing made a pack with his sleeping 
bag of what provisions he re- 
quired, he opened the door and 
left the cabin without another 
glance at his fallen enemy. 

Barto found McLeod in the 
snow. The little miner was covered by 
it, and hedged about in it. He lay be- 
side the trail in his sleeping bag, having 
crawled into it when he had fallen ex- 
hausted and overcome. Barto took the 
unconscious form from its covering and 
strove heroically to bring it back to life. 
This much he did by dint of his great 
strength. He brought McLeod back to 
life, and whilst he fed him hot food, lis- 
tened to his tale of how Lyfe had used 


the hours while Barto had been asleep. - 


Only McLeod made no mention of that 
document; for the gold was piled up on 
the sleigh near-by, and McLeod probably 
did’ not trust the black man enough to 
tell him everything. 

“Take everything to the bank. Put 
everything in the bank!” he pleaded weak- 
ly. ' “I’m sick, and while I’m sick, I want 
everything kept safe. Everything I’m 
carrying with me. My papers!” 

Barto promised this, and then accom- 
plished the impossible. 

By his great strength he bore McLeod 
alive to the hospital at Nome, and he 
brought the’gold in with him. Even as he 
had promised, everything belonging to Me- 
Leod was placed in trust in the bank, and 
everything done to make him comfortable. 
Then Barto set out again for the cabin in 
the gold fields. He did not tell the au- 
thorities at Nome about the part which 
Lyfe had played in bringing McLeod to 
the hospital, because he was determined to 
settle with Lyfe himself. And while he 
traveled the trail back to the lonely cabin, 
McLeod died of pneumonia at Nome. 


N his arrival at the cabin, Barto found 

that Lyfe had flown, and he had to 
return again to Nome with his deep 
and smoldering vengeance unsatisfied. 
Discovering that McLeod was dead, he 
approached the bankers, curious as to the 
disposal which was to be made of the gold. 
They told him that among McLeod’s 


Then * 
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papers had been found a document which 
bequeathed the entire sum to his five- 
year-old son, Scott McLeod, to be held in 
trust for the boy by whoever was ap- 
pointed thé youngster's guardian. And 
Barto discovered that he was disappointed. 
He was bitterly disappointed, for in his 
heart he had always desired that gold, that 
yellow metal, which made the white men 

ings. 
Thereafter, Barto devoted himself to an 
unending search for Desmond Lyfe. He 
had to invoke great patience for this, be- 
cause Lyfe had left Alaska, and Barto had 
no money to follow him, even if he had 
known where he was. 

You see, Lyfe had laid his plans quickly, 
that, night in the cabin, but he had laid 

em cleverly, too. He knew that the 
boy;} Scott McLeod, had been left in care 
of some farmer folk in McLeod’s old 
home at some Alberta village. So he pre- 
vailed: upon McLeod to make that will, 
putting the gold in charge of whoever 
was named the boy’s guardian. Then he 
came down to Alberta, adopted the boy 
in his role of the father’s only friend, the 


man who had lent him money to go. 


North—and settled at Sagrinay. 


He gained"possession of enough of the’ 


treasure in that way to set himself up as 
a successful farmer, and then set about 
getting his hands upon the rest of it. It 
was slow work, but finally Lyfe lost pa- 
tience with legal technicalities and de- 
manded that the entire fortune be placed 
in his hands as the boy’s guafdian. To do 
this, legal papers had to be filed at Nome, 
and to see the papers properly executed 
the authorities had to get: in touch with 
none other than Barto who still worked 
out his unhappy destiny as a dog driver 
in the gold fields. © ea 

So, in the end, you see, Barto learned 
that Lyfe was to have all the gold; and 
also he learned where. Lyfe was to be 
found. But you must remember, he knew 
nothing about Lyfe’s guardianship of the 


oy. 
mon Hite Barto ee two redcoats at 
the police post a inay. 

“And whabudid you do then?” asked 
Renfrew. For the black man had come 
to a pause. . q 

“T came to Sagrinay,” said Barto grim- 
ly. “I came and found him there: ‘I have 
found you at last, Lyfe, I said to him; 
and he was frightened. ‘Now,’ I said, ‘you 
must give it all to me.’ 

“T think he would have done it, too, 
but you,” he grinned sombrely at Ren- 
frew, “you came along with that grocer, 
who had a grievance against Lyfe because 
Lyfe desired to take his home away from 
him. I rode back to town with that gro- 
cer, that. Murdock, and he said to me, ‘If 
you will kill this man, Lyfe, I will see 


.that you are not punished for it.” So he 


promised, and we rode quickly out to 
Lyfe’s farm. He was standing on the 
porch when we drove in through the back 
road, and I called to him. ‘You are a 
dead man, now,’ I called. He turned to 
me, and he was afraid. He ran toward 
me, and I shot him with the rifle which 
the grocer had given me. That is all.” 

“That was enough,” said Deming. | 

“Tf you had not come back again to 
Lyfe’s house, you would still be free,” 
said Renfrew. “Why did you come back?” 

The black man shrugged his shoulders. 

“For the gold,” he said simply. “I came 
back for the gold, and all I found was 
papers—papers. I read them, and those 
papers told me that whoever desired the 
gold must have the boy. While I was read- 
ing them, the boy came. He came into 
the room like a fool, with a gun in his 
hand, and then I said, ‘This is funny. I 
must have that boy, and here he comes to 
me.’ So I tried to steal the boy. That is 
how you caught me.” 

And, you know, he spoke the truth. That 
simple giant, with his learning and his 
fixed, determined mind, really believed 
that by stealing the boy, Scott McLeod, 
he could gain possession of the yellow 
metal which the unfortunate McLeod had 
grubbed out of the Northern gravel to be 
a curse and a temptation to these pas- 
sionate and ambitious men. 

Of course, when Barto had tried to steal 
the boy, Renfrew and Deming had been 
there to seize him. But that story you 
know, as an adventure that led to still 
another adventure—this, the unraveling of 
the mystery about black Barto. =~ 
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PA’ GLRCUS, FEUD 


Thrilling times behind 
the band-wagon when 
a lion stalks into a 
human feud—in Aprils 


circus story. 


ALL THESE COMING IN APRIL 


AZARD OF THE HILLS, another of Thom- 
son Burtis’ exciting stories of airmen’s cool cour- 
age. Russ Farrell and a master mechanic and 

an ex-acrobat assistant settle a bitter quarrel as, strug- 
gling, they swing from their plane over threatening 
mountains. . More good air stories coming all 
through spring and summer: A gripping new air serial 
about a high-strung young “stunter’”; a special 
Fourth of July flying story; a fascinating fact 
article, “Ballooning with Pilot 13.” 


EFFICIENCY E—that’s the rating every 
man wants. Ensign Wally Radnor of the mine 
sweeper Peewit ached to get it. Yearned for a 
chance to make good. And deep under water, 
down near the mines, Wally found a dangerous chance. 
Other stirring Navy stories coming in summer issues. 


CONROY OF C-BAR RANCH is young, but he’s a 
rider and a scrapper. You'll find laughs and thrills in 
this cowboy’s hot battles with a fat joker and a hard-bitten 
bunch of horse thieves. Thrills, too, in your April num- 
ber’s cover picture—a Western blinger of cowboys and 
campfire and coyote, by Harold Sichel. 


TIERNEY MEETS A MILLIONAIRE. And the 
two play tricks on a crook who thinks he’s clever. Another 
sidesplitting Detective Tierney story! . . . Others later 
—for warm weather reading. 


WHISTLING JIMMY knew the star half-miler had 
no right to run in the big meet. But Jim was sewed up to 
secrecy. What could he do? You'll like square-shooting 
Jim and the unexpected turns in William Heyliger’s 
April track story. 


BIG ATHLETIC ARTICLES: Chic Fraser, scout 
for the Pittsburgh Pirates, will tell you how 
men are picked for big league baseball. J. E. 
McFarland, track coach at St. John’s Military 
Academy, will give you the sort of pointers that 
have helped St. John’s men win national cham- 
pionships. . . . Coming later: valuable tips on 
tennis and swimming; more baseball. 
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‘The bat really 

does make a difference 

in batting,. The Louisville Slug- 
ger, made of selected second 
growth ash, naturally season- 
ed, modeled for the great 
sluggers, used by 90% of all 
professionals, has a distinc- 
tive balance and feel that 
means more hits. Improve 
your batting by its use. 
‘Autograph models used 
by these twelve leading 
hitters, and many other 
models, at your dealer's, 
Know the’ genuine by 
the facsimile signature 
of the player burned 

in barrel end and by 

the Louisville Slug- 

ger oval trademark, 


‘Ss 


ville Slugger. 

free copy y 

Dept. A., HILLERICH & 
BRADSBY CO.,_ Incot+ 
porated, Louisville, Kj 


LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER BATS 


Build and 
Fly 3-ft. bee, 
Model Aeroplanes 


Every Boy's Airplane IDBAL Scale Drawings and 
The simplest-to- make Hoda; flying Instructions 
Model Airplane; all parts i 
ready to put together with- 
out nails, wire or glue, 
Anyone can do it in 2 hrs. 
Beautiful Monoplane Mo- 
del; 34 ft. wing spread; 
guaranteed to fly. 
Complete Outfit, 
‘postpaid, Peoli Race 
6.00 (Set of 7, $1.25 postpaid) 
Complete 48pp. Catalog of 
Models, Parts, Supplies,Sc. 


ZiIP.ZIP 
Thousands ¢i0o7"era.de 


wonderful Zip-Zip shooter, some- 


sports get a Zip-Zip shooter with 
plenty of pep and force and learn that quick 
and sure aim. If your 
dealer happens not to 
have them order from 
us, Zip-Zip shooter com- 
piste $8¢ or 8 for $1.00. 

nd stamps, coin or 


celluloid, toys, furniture, 
 bric-a-brac etc. 10%s0.15¢ sizes. 
7d 


Quick to stick—mends 


bracket. 


A Wall Rack 


OU can use a rack like the one 

shown in the photograph to ad- 

vantage in your own room, and 
since this style of rack is the popular 
fancy, there is opportunity to earn money 
making racks for your neighbors and 
neighborhood dealers. 

Figure 1 of the diagrams shows a front 
view of the wall rack, Fig. 2 a detail of 
the side pieces and Fig. 3 a detail of the 
shelves. Stock %-inch thick is not avail- 
able at all lumberyards. If you are going 
to use it in quantity, however, you can 
have thicker stock resawed; indeed, since 
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For the Boys to Make 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” “Homemade Games,” etc. 


off the upper end of the pattern into 
squares, each representing a measurement 
of %-inch across, Lay out a similar series 
of %-inch squares upon a piece of paper 
or cardboard, and it will be a simple mat- 
ter to draw the curve upon them in the 
same relative position it occupies upon the 
small squares on the pattern, With the 
curve completed, trace it off upon the 
wood. Notice that’ the bottom curve is 
the same as the top, but inverted. 

Lay out the pair of grooves for the 

shelf ends where indicated, and halfway 
between them locate centers for the three 
ornamental holes. 
_ Cut the curved ends with a coping saw, 
and finish the edges with file and sand- 
paper. Use a %-inch chisel for cutting the 
rabbets. This work must be done care- 
fully that there may be no danger of split- 
ting the boards. An expansive-bit that 
can be set to bore l-inch and 14-inch 
holes is the proper rig for boring the holes. 
Lacking one, you must bore a series of 
small holes, cut out the wood between 
with a chisel, and trim up with files and 
sandpaper. 

Figure 3 shows the width and lengthgfor 
the shelves. The ends must be rabbeted 
as indicated, to fit the grooves in the side 
boards. Rabbet them just enough so 
that they will drive snugly into the 
grooves, with allowance for glue, of course. 
With the shelves and sides properly glued, 
nailing is not necessary, but unless you 
have had experience in using hot glue, you 
had better reinforce with finishing nails. 

You will find vermilion or turquoise 
blue satin finishes at your paint dealer's. 
Tell him what results you wish to obtain, 
and follow his suggestions. 

When the woodwork has been sand- 
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his 


hi 224° 
An end frame of the desk. 


papered, then finished to your satisfaction, 
attach a pair of brass hangers to the back 
of the top shelf, as shown in Fig. 1. 


A Flat-top Desk and Drafting’ 
Table 


HE photograph shows a flat-top com- 

bination desk and drafting table that 
will serve excellently for home study and 
model planning. As its construction is 
simple, it tan be built easily and quickly, 
and the cost of material will be nothing 
ag compared with prices of flat-top desks 
in the furniture mart. 
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Showing a cross-section of 
the flat-top desk. 


the pieces are narrow, you can 
easily rip %-inch boards yourself, 
if you own a hand ripsaw. Another 
source of supply is the shop deal- 
ing in material for radio cabinets, 
still another, a carpenter shop. 
Then, there are box boards, easy 
to obtain and many of good qual- 
ity for working material. 

First, square up a pair of boards 
5% inches wide for the sides of 
the rack. Then lay out the curve 
for the ends. To assist you in 
drawing a good curve, I have ruled 


In the matter of 
size, you may alter 
the given dimensions 
as you please. Let the 
space you have for the 
desk determine the 
width and length. You 
will want the height 
28 inches, table 
height. 

If you decide to 
build the same size 
of desk as that in the 
illustration, you will 
find the length di- 
mensions on the front 
elevation (Fig. 1), 
and the width dimen- 
sions on the cross sec- 
tion (Fig. 2), and end- 
frame detail (Fig. 3). 

The kind of wood 
to use is optional. The 
desk in the photo- 
graph is of oak, al- 
ways desirable for 
furniture building, but 
pine will serve the 
purpose, inasmuch as 


A handy flat-top desk. 


(Cont. on page 63) 
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More Fun and Tricks in Checkers 


By Newell W. Banks, Match Checkers Champion of America. 


133—~Black to move and Si ; asia oie and win. 
jh put an easy one this time just to 

get you started. Number 133 doesn’t 
call for much brainwork but it’s a situa- 


tion you might easily run up against in . 


a real game so be sure to remember the 
winning combination—after you've found 


it. 

No. 134 is a block play—you'll have to 
do some figuring for 
this one but you'll 
get it. Nos. 185 and 
136 are lots of fun, 
too. Don’t let them 
stump you. 

Lots of fellows who 
failed to get a 
copy of THs AmErI- 
can Boy checkers 
booklet last year have 
taken advantage of 
the same offer this 
year and have found the booklet a mighty 
big help in solving these tricks. If you 
want one of the books—it’ll help you beat 
your dad—just send four cents in stamps 


Here’s how the 
board is num- 
bered. 


eat S move and win. eee to move and win 
to Checkers Editor, Tue American Boy, 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Now for the Answers to Last Month’s 
Tricks 


No. 129—Positions, Black 19, 23, 27, 
king 18. White, 10, 13, 28, king 11. Black 
to move and win. Solution: 19-24, 28-19, 
18-15, 11-18, 27-31, 18-27, 31-6. Black wins. 

No. 180—Positions, Black, 3, 8, 12, 17, 
23, king 29. White, 14, 19, 21, 31, kings 
6, 15. Black to move and win. Solution: 
12-16, 19-12, 3-7, 12-3, 7-10, 14-7, 29-25, 
21-14, 23-26, 31-22, 25-18, Black wins. 

No. 131—Positions, Black, 11, 16, 19, 22, 
king 26. White, 9, 10, 17, 18, kings 7, 12, 
21, 27. Black to move and win. Solution: 
22-25, 21-23, 19-26, 12-19, 26-31, 7-16, 31- 
15. Black wins. 

No. 132—Positions, Black, 6, 10, 11, 15, 
king 32. White, 7, 8, 24, kings 4, 12, 13, 23, 
31. Black to move and win. Solution: 6- 
9, 13-6, 15-19, 6-15, 11-27, 24-15, 32-28, 
31-24, 28-3. Black wins. 


How to Make a Progressive 


Radio Set 


Now let’s go to work on the other side 
of our original reflexed tube and provide 
an additional stage of audio frequency am- 
plification. Although this makes three 
tubes in all, the first circuit is not changed 
the slightest since the additional tube is 
added where the head phones are con- 
nected. 

Instead of going direct to the head 
phones, the wires are carried to. the pri- 
mary or input side of another audio ampli- 
fying transformer where the signal strength 
is stepped up and passed through the audio 
amplifying tube shown on the right-hand 
side of the drawing (Fig. 2). The loud 
speaker is plugged in on the plate cir- 
cuit of this last tube. Outside of these few 
changes, the entire circuit is the same as 
that of the two tube set. Yet, it is far 
more powerful since the second stage of 
audio amplification has tremendous step- 
up power. 

There is still a further improvement that 
can be made to this set. It consists in 
providing two stages of tuned radio fre- 
quency. The whole can be arranged on a 
panel only seven inches wide and eighteen 
inches long. 

As shown in Fig. 3, this set has an extra 
stage of radio frequency amplification 
ahead of the reflexed tube so that by the 
time the signal reaches the detector tube 
it has been amplified at radio frequencies 
twice and a signal which might ordinarily 
be too weak to actuate the detector, will 
be amplified sufficiently to give a strong 
input to the audio amplifiers. 

The second tube of this set is our old 
friend the reflexed tube used in the origi- 
nal set and the last two tubes are just like 
the last two in Fig. 2. It is necessary to 
add another coil to the set when this new 
radio frequency amplifier is used but its 
construction is just like the others and all 
should be turned at right angles to each 
other. Keep the coils as far apart and 
as far from the panel as possible. This is 
very important. 

There are just two more possible oper- 
ations to improve the power of this set. 
These are shown in Fig. 4. In order to 
stop any squealing which may occur, neu- 
tralizing condensers may be connected be- 
tween the grid of one tube and a tap taken 
off about one-third of the way down on 
the secondary of the following inductance. 


(Continued from page 34) 


(See top diagram Fig. 4). Place the con- 
densers between the grid of the tube and 
the coil, inside the set. Adjust them once 
and then leave them alone. This is ac- 
complished by tuning in a broadcast sta- 
tion and making the set whistle, then ad- 
justing the condensers until the whistle 
disappears. Of course, if the set does not 
whistle there is no advantage in introduc- 
ing these condensers. 

The final touch that can be put on this 
set is the addition of regeneration to the 
detector tube. (See Diagram B, Fig. 4). 
This is a difficult job and unless you are 
thoroughly familiar with radio you had 
better not tackle it. The regeneration is 
accomplished by making up a small coil of 
ten or fifteen turns of number 22 insu- 
lated wire and placing it inside at the fila- 
ment end of the inductance which is be- 
tween the tube detector and the reflexed 
tube. This should be adjustable and pre- 
ferably of the rotor type so that the re- 
generation can be controlled. The control 
must be placed on the outside of the panel 
for with the changing wave-lengths, it is 
necessary to change the adjustment. The 
neutralizing condensers mentioned above 
should be installed if regeneration is used. 

Of course each of the sets described in 
this article requires an outside aerial and 
the regulation ground connection. Storage 
battery tubes will give the best results 
with about ninety volts of B Battery. 

You will have lots of fun building these 
sets and, what is even better, you will 
gain sufficient knowledge of radio to con- 
tinue experiments yourself and, perhaps, 
discover unknown methods for improving 
your equipment, 


What is the meaning of “dyne” as used in 
so many radio names?—S. V. C., Virginia. 

Power, or energy. For example: neutrodyne, 
neutralized energy; solodyne, single source of 
energy. Comes from the same root as “dyna- 
mo,” “dynamic,” “dynamite.” 


Are any broadcasting’ stations transmitting 
on low waves? What is the advantage of low 
waves?—F. A., California, 


Yes. KDKA, Pittsburgh, and KYW, Chica- 
go, are transmitting on waves of less than a 
hundred meters, and there may be others. 
The advantages are: less interference from 
static and from other stations; greater range; 
less fading; daylight range approximately equal 
to night range, 
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COLUMBIA 
Dry Batteries 


_ -they last longer — 


“Gee! Old Man Ampere 
himself!” 


“SURE looks like a job for a professional. Eveready 

Columbias ’n everything, but where’s the tool kit?” 
“Ten fingers are the tools you need for Eveready 

Columbias. Watch me and see how it’s done.” 
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Popular 
uses 
include— 


doorbells 
Eserk 
running toys 
lighting tents and 
outbuildings 
heat regulators 
electric clocks 
gas engine ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
motor boat 
ignition 
tractor ignition 
starting Fords 
ringing burglar 
alarms 
rotecting 
e bank vaults 
calling Pullman 
porters 
cing blasts 


Eveready Columbia 
Hot Shot Batteries 
contain 4,5 or6 
cells in a neat, 
waterproof steel 
case. It is not a 
“Hot Shot” unless 
it is an Eveready 
Columbia 


1% volts. 
ahne- 
stock 


ety bind: 


tae posts 
on the 
Eveready 
Columbia 
Ignitor at 
no extra 
cost. 


Many electrical engineers started to learn about 
electricity by installing Eveready Columbia Dry 
Batteries in their own homes, and using therm in 
their workshops for experiments. They will tell 
you Eveready Columbias are the most economical, 
most reliable and longest lasting dry batteries you 
can get. There is an Eveready Columbia dealer 


nearby. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


; Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you Gate to have a 
Collie—the best pal on 


earth. Ask Dad or Mother 
and write us for sales 
sheet on Collies of all 
colors. 

JEFFERSON-WHITE COLLIE 


KENNELS 
Wavusron, OHIO 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST DOG KENNEL 


has for sale Oorang Airedales trained as watch-dogt auto. 
mobile companions, child: ts _ 
, Foxhounds, 
All dog ‘individually 


vers. Also Big 


Thoroughbred puppies 
rated catalog ten cents. 


Oorang Kennels, Box 25, gates Ohio 


in Blue SRikbon 
WhiteCollies 
Biite for epecial Nats of Fira 


ite, 
oe 


Hl Bafets to your herds: Gent 
tehigent, Write for low otter 
‘SHOMONT ELS 

107 fonticello, Towa 


sn and Seber: 


HILDEBRANDT’S HINTS 


. Have you read Hildebrandt’s new 
Hints with a lot of ideas on_ usin; 
Hildebrandt baits that “hook an 
land ‘em?”” 

It’s one of the best books on fishing 
ever issued—not a dry line in it. Free 
Sy0 you—tell us where to send it. 


DISTEMPER 


—Watch Your Dog 


At the very first symptom of chills, dis- 
charge from eyes and loss of appetite, give 
Glover’s Imperial Distemper Medicine and 
continue for several days after all symp- 
toms have disappeared. 
This medicine is very effective in the treat- 
ment and prevention of distemper and colds, 
Glover’s Imperial Medicines Sy 
for all dog ailments for sale 
at all DrugStores, 
Pet Shops, Sport- § 
ing Goods Stores. 
Write for Free 
“Treatiseon Dogs.” 
Address Dept. AA4O 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc. 
119 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


GLOVER S 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 
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Watch This 
Column 


If you want to be on our mailing list send in your 
name and address 


“The Flaming Frontier” 
A Thrilling American Epic 


This is a picture that 
every red-blooded American 
will want to see. In it the great 
plainsman and hero-scout, Col. 
George Custer, lives over again, 


as well as his gallant comrades, 
and the scenes in which he won 
his greatest glory and met his un- 
timely end, are re-enacted with 
startling vividness. 


It is the story of the battle 


of the Little Big Horn and the 
Custer Massacre in which the crafty villains 
were Chief John Gall and his treacherous 
Medicine Man, Sitting Bull. It portrays 
Custer’s heroic effortsto subduethe Indians 
and defeat the graft-ring in Washington. 


During the action, Pres. 
Grant, Gen. Sherman, Red Cloud 


and Sitting Bull appear actively, and the 
magnificent courage with which every 
American schoolboy is familiar is shown 
in a great series of thrilling scenes. A 
beautiful love-story runs through the play 
and all in all it will prove one of the most 
intensely interesting of American pictures. 


In the cast are such sterling 


actors as HOOT GIBSON, a ene 
lieutenant who sacrifices himself to ai 
Custer’s cause; DUSTIN FARNUM, who 
essays the role of Col. Custer; ANNE 
CORNWALL, GEORGE FAWCETT, 
KATHLEEN KEY, WARD CRANE and 
NOBLE JOHNSON, as well as various 
tribes of Indians, troops of cavalry, and 
several thousand others. Directed by Ed- 
ward Sedgwick. 


Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre NOW to get “The 
Flaming Frontier’’ as well as ‘‘The Mid- 
night Sun’’ with LAURA LA PLANTE; 
“* The Phantom of the Opera’’ with LON 
CHANEY; ‘‘The Cohens and Kellys;”’ 
“‘Sporting Youth” and ‘‘California 
Straight Ahead,” ‘‘What Happened 
to Jones’’ and ‘‘Skinner’s Dress Suit,'” 
all with REGINALD DENNY. When you 
see them, please write me what you think 


of them. 
Carl XLaemmle 


You can also have autographed photograph of 
Hoot Gibson for 10 cents in'stamps. 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES 


730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The American Boy Contest 


“The Most Interesting Character in Town 


me,” sniffed Pluto, the Office Pup. 

“Let me look atsthose prize-win- 
ning letters, will you? I’d like to see what 
these fellows pick as interesting.” 

So we let him have the’ letters, and 
went to lunch. When we came back, he 
was thumping his tail, his hurt feelings all 
forgotten. “Say!” he yapped, “These 
are good, aren’t they?” 

We thought so. And here they are: 


FE UNNY that no one wrote about 


A Man of Power 


By “C” (14), Illinois. 
First Prize Letter. 


OMETIMES he wears a brown suit; 
sometimes a black one. Invariably a 
large, red Windsor tie is tied neatly be- 
neath his chin. A surprisingly heavy 
shock of white hair falls back from his 
forehead in poet-fashion—surprising be- 
cause this little old man is ninety-seven 
years old. What tales couldn’t he tell if 
it weren’t that he is so modest and quiet? 
He was one of the first settlers in a 
little, old-fashioned town not far from 
America’s second largest city. Moving 
from Massachusetts, he has spent seventy- 
five years of a life of work in this same 
town. He lives in an old wooden house, 
square, like a box, and covered with 
trailing green vines. 

Every day he commutes to the city, al- 
ways faithful to his position and as pleased 
as any young office boy at a raise in sal- 
ary. 
If a man’s character may be judged by 
the way in which he spends his spare time, 
consider, then, the character of this man. 

For years and years he has spent his 
spare moments in performing the work 
necessary for the conduct of a library in 
the little town where he lives. Long ago, 
when he was comparatively young, he 
carried a market basket filled with books 
to the church on the corner every Sunday. 
There he permitted anybody who cared to 
borrow his books to do so. From this 
humble beginning he has developed a 
library of 5,000 volumes, gathered, la- 
beled, kept in repair, and indexed all 
through his efforts. Still he is master of 
this library, a quiet, dignified master. 

His life has not been one of adventure, 
of varied experience, but rather one of 
plodding usefulness in devoting years to 
an institution which certainly has had a 
considerable influence in the upbuilding of 


the little town. Some day he will retire; 


some day he will die and when he dies the 
community will lose one of its greatest 
powers for good. He has spent a quiet 
life but spent it well. 


Once an Apache Captive 


By Charles F.. Mitchell, Jr. (14), 
Temple, Okla. 


Second Prize Letter. 


FEW weeks ago I spent the night 

with an old Mexican who was wrink- 
led and dried-up, but who got around ex- 
ceedingly well for a man of his age. His 
house was simple and commonplace with 
no suggestion of the strange life he had 
lived among the Indians. 

He was a Mexican of good family, by 
the name of Carlos Diaz. At the age of 
nine he and his small cousin, Pedro, went 
out ‘into a pasture to herd cattle. A lit- 
tle before noon they were captured by a 
band of Apache warriors and taken away. 
Carlos’ father, Juan Diaz, pursuing the 
marauding band, could not trace them as 
they had crossed their own path. 

In the meanwhile, Carlos and Pedro 
were bruised and bleeding. Little Pedro 
became’ sick and unable to go another 
foot; then his cruel tormentors put an end 
to his suffering by thrusting a spear 
through his body. 

Carlos was later sold to the Kiowas. An 
old. Indian woman, who had. lost a son, 
adopted him and he lived with her until 
he was grown. In this time he learned 


many of the customs of the Indians and 
led the. different dances that the Indians 
participated in. } } 
A little while after he was_grown, the 
United ‘States soldiers began to capture 
the various Indian tribes and he was taken 
to the reservation with the Indians. | + 
He had lived .with the Indians for 
nearly twenty years and had forgotten his 
Mexican name. One night, however, he 
remembered it and _afraid to go to 
sleep again for fear he would forget it. 
The next morning he went to the United 


States physician ,and~ requested him to 


write to his elder brothér, Andres Diaz, 
at Las Vegas, New,.-Mexico,_ An answer 
came, reporting’ that his mother was still 
living and Carlo: ited her.and Andres. 
But he did snot-stay long with his 
mother, ‘for he felt that the Kiowas were 
his people, -He came*back to the reser= 
vation and became interpreter to the In- 
dians in government affairs and is a min- 
ister in the Methodist Mission situated at 
this town. He married, built a home here, 
and settled down. He never tires of tell- 
ing this story to his youthful listeners. 


Not Great Nor Gifted But— 


By York B. Castle (16), Evanston, Ill. 
Third Prize Letter. 


AVE we a celebrated man in our 

midst? Well, I suppose everybody 
will concede Vice-President Dawes is one. 
I had the pleasure of hearing him notified 
of his election to the second highest office 
in the land. No seat had been reserved 
for me through some oversight, but I se- 
cured one for myself on the edge of a 
huge flower vase, quite close to all the 
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What's Best in the Circus? 


“My biggest thrill in a circus,” reported 
Rex Lee, American Boy writer who trav- 
eled a month with the Sells-Floto show 
just to get material for the Rann Braden 
stories—the first one is in this issue— 
“comes when those chaps on the flying 
trapezes start twisting and jumping and 
risking their necks—” He got into trou- 
ble there, for none of the editors agreed 
with him. One said there was nothing 
like the clowns and their tricks, and an- 
other upheld the ball-balancing, firebrand- 
juggling seals, and Pluto the Office Pup 
growled noisily that what he liked best 
was the dog-faced boy in the side show! 

What do you think? What’s your fa- 
vorite? The big parade in the morning, 
or the wrestling bears, or the bareback 
riders with their airy skill, or the grand 
pageant? Or perhaps the unloading of the 
elephants from their traveling palaces in 
the early morning, or the raising of the 
big top, or one of a thousand other things? 
Write down what you like, and why you 
like it, and you'll have a chance to win. 

PRIZES! A first prize of $10 (enough 
for a summer's supply of pink circus 
lemonade) ; a second of $5; a third of $3; 
special prizes of $1 each. Just a few rules 
—you’re eligible if you’re under 21. Try 
to keep your letter under 250 words, and 
write name, age and address plainly: on 
your letter. Use ink or a typewriter, on 
one side of the paper. And get the let- 
ter to the Circus Editor, Tas American 
Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., 
by March 15. 

Why not send in your “Best Reading” 
ballot (it’s on page 42) with your circus 
letter—and kill two birds with one stamp? 


-ened with a cheery smile. 


speakers. I could write some of the things 
I hear about our Vice-President, but I 
decided to attempt an interview, hoping 
to secure something new to give to’ THE 
American Boy readers, but the great man 
was only in Evanston a few days and I 
was not able to secure an audience. 

I next tried to negotiate a meeting with 
James Patton, the wheat king, but the 
high wrought iron fence, surrounding his 
palatial home, barred me out physically 
and spiritually. I enjoyed the two out- 
door Christmas trees of Edward Hines, the 
lumber king, but their owner was safely 
entrenched behind their gay lights. I 
hoped to see Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, the 
author of the famous Twin Books or Mrs. 
Louise Ayres Garnett, the poetess, but it 
seems to me most celebrities must spend 
their waking hours in a never ending series 
of teas like the members of the Mad 
Hatter’s Tea-party in “Alice in Wonder- 
land.” I had no better luck with Edward 
Balmer, author of “That Royle Girl,” with 
Lew Sarett, or with Walter Dill Scott, 
president of Northwestern University. 

Starting home discouraged, I spied on 
the corner of Main and Sherman an old 
acquaintance, whom I have known since 
I came to Evanston at the age of four, 
and whom I had not seen for months. 
He was pushing his cart in front of him, 
stopping now and then to spear pieces of 
paper or other trash. The day was cold 
and a sharp wind was blowing from the 
north, but his kindly old face was light- 
He had been 
working in Florida. What had brought 
him back to. the snow and ice from that 
warm and sunny land? 

“I. missed my friends—the people I had 
met daily for years and years as I worked 
here on the streets in heat and rain and 
snow. “I missed the ‘Good Morning’s’ of 
the business men hurrying to their trains, 
the minute’s chat with passing ladies, the 
pleasant talks with the children. Down 
there I had warmth and flowers, but 
strange faces and loneliness; here old ac- 
quaintances and warm hearts temper the 
snow and the wind.” 

This kindly soul, resembling Toby Veck 
in appearance and largeness of heart, 
would have talked to me for an hour. I 
started out with the hope that I could 
send a message from the great and gifted, 
but perhaps I could have received no bet- 
ter thought than this homely wisdom of 
Evanston’s cleaner of streets. 


A Millionaire Chicken Raiser 
By Curtis M. Oakes (14), Tulsa, Okla. 
Special Prize Letter. 


R. GEORGE 8. CARTER is the 

most interesting character’ I have 
ever known. To look at the dignified old 
bachelor one would think that he would - 
never stoop so low as to raise chickens, 
but, oh, boy! Just show him a prize 
rooster or a poultry magazine. 

Mr. Carter is a millionaire, but as his 
desire for companionship is very great, he 
contents himself with living at the “Bach- 
elor’s Inn.” .This gentleman makes his 
money in the oil business around this 
city, and as a consequence has become 
quite a civic leader and notable character 
in Tulsa. He has a very pleasing person- 
ality, and to the average person appears 
to be exceedingly formal, dignified, and . 
precise. He holds his head up like the prize 
horse you have seen at the state fair, his 
clothing is the best money can buy, and 
he is the proud possessor of a “Pierce Ar- 
row” and an African chauffeur. 

But I suppose it is natural for all of us 
to have our hobbies. And Mr. Carter has 
a weakness for chickens. He has a- chicken 
farm about thirteen miles out of the city, 
and this is the place where he can be 
found from Friday evening until the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 

Upon arriving at his farm, Mr. Carter 
immediately gets into a pair of old be- 
grimed.overalls. He then goes out to the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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Boys Who Used Their Brains 


The Boy Who Learned About Stamps 


HEN Warren L. Babcock was a 

boy, back in the tiny town of 

Eden, Erie County, New York, 
ten cents for a batch of second-hand 
stamps looked like a lot of money. 

Ten cents meant a dozen eggs, or the 
best pair of woolen mittens in Erie 
County, or enough candy to keep Warren 
sick for a week. 

But when Warren saw, on the back page 
of his parent bedprmamagazine, an ad that 
promised “One Hundred Assorted Stamps 
for Ten Cents,” he made up his mind. 

“T'll get ’em and find out what it’s all 
about,” he told himself. “Might be some- 
thing to this stamp business.” 

Warren wasn’t a stamp collector—knew 
nothing about the “stamp game.” But he 
was curious, and he thought he could 
learn. So he ran errands, did chores, 
serimped and saved, penny by penny— 
back in 1885 a penny was good payment 
for an odd job. At last he had ten of 
them, and he sent for the 100 varieties. 

Then he began to learn about stamps. 

What he has learned has brought him a 
lot of fun, an eminent place among phil- 
atelists (there are more than a million 
stamp collectors in this country alone)— 
and three trips to Europe, one with each 
of his three sons! 

Young Warren Babcock sorted and 
classified and examined and traded those 
first 100 stamps. He saved more pennies 
and bought more stamps. He got an al- 
bum, and learned to use hinges and stamp 
tongs. Sometimes the boys he knew poked 
fun at him. 

“What good are a lot of old used 
stamps?” they scoffed. 

Warren Babcock kept on collecting and 
kept on learning. By the time he got 
ready for college he had a pretty good 
general collection of stamps. His medical 
studies in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, in Baltimore, didn’t allow much 
spare time for the pursuit of his hobby; 
but he found that a few minutes a day 
were enough to catalog his new stamps 
and to keep him in touch with a few 
other collectors and dealers. In 1893, in 
his twenty-first year, he was graduated 
from college as a physician. 

He kept on learning, in spare time, 
about stamps. He learned not only such 
things as the value of various cancella- 
tions, and the rarity of early U. S. pro- 
visional stamps. (issued by post masters) 
but also that stamp collecting was well 
worthwhile as an investment. 


Fun in Stamps—and Profit 


Y first, reason for collecting stamps 

a is the recreation I get from it,” 
Dr. Babcock explains. “When I come 

me from a hard day at the hospital”— 
for 22 years, except when he served with 
distinction in the Medical Corps during 

e war, he has been superintendent of 
The Grace Hospital, Detroit—“it’s pleas- 
ant and restful to sit down for a few mo- 
ments and work with my stamps. 

“And the second reason is that I have 
found stamps, carefully selected, are about 
as good an investment as I can make. 
Their value is always increasing; they 
‘work for me’ just as surely as bonds 
would, if I’ve bought them wisely.” 

Dr. Babcock will tell you, with a grin, 
that the first 20 years of collecting are the 
hardest. His first 20 years were spent in 
acquiring a big general collection —in 
learning enough about stamps to become 
what philatelists call a “specialist.” Then 
he started again in learning about stamps, 
but he confined his investigations to 
United States stamps, and particularly to 
special types of cancellations. 

When the World War came along, Dr. 
Babcock went to France with the United 
States Army Medical Corps. He served 
for six months with front-line troops; for 
eighteen months he was attached to vari- 
ous base hospitals in Paris and Bordeaux. 
His services won for him the French medal 
of honor and the coveted Order of Officer 
of the Legion of Honor. 

And all through those two years Dr. 


Dr. Warren L. Babcock. 


7 
“Babcock found chances to learn more 
about stamps! 

“Where there is one stamp collector in 
this country, there seemed to be ten in 
France,” Dr. Babcock explains. “Even the 
poilus in the trenches were enthusiasts— 
they seized eagerly for every stamp they 
could get. Here,”—he displayed a remark- 
ably colored French rooster, made entirely 
of brilliant stamps pasted in intricate de- 
sign on a postcard, and standing proudly 
on a German helmet—“is one bit of their 
work.” Another shows the famous Are de 
Triomphe in Paris, and a third, made of 
United States stamps, is a string of gay 
Christmas bells ringing a holiday greet- 
ing! 

“A collector can learn a lot about stamps 
from his own country by talking to for- 
eign collectors,” he says. “Naturally the 
English and French and other Europeans 
have many valuable United States stamps, 
for they save specimens from this country 
just as boys here save foreign stamps. I 
have obtained a good many rare stamps in 
Europe.” 


“On Cover” Stamps Are Valuable 


R. BABCOCK’S most valuable single 

stamp he bought in Paris. It is the 
only 1869 90-cent Lincoln portrait stamp 
“on cover” in existence, as far as philate- 
lists know. 

“Qn cover” stamps of the early Ameri- 
can issues are eagerly sought by collectors 
—that is one of the things Dr, Babcock 
has learned. A stamp “on cover” is one 
on the original envelope with the post- 
marks and cancellations intact. 

“There are a lot of things that increase 
stamp value,” Dr. Babcock explains. “An 
1869 red and black 90-cent stamp, singly, 
is worth about $40; a block of four will 
sell for $600 at a stamp auction.” 

So Dr. Babcock has learned to look for 
blocks of stamps, as well as singles. On 
Paris’s famous “stamp bourse” where col- 
lectors and dealers meet to bargain and 
exchange and sell—Dr. Babcock visits the 
bourse on each of his European trips—he 
bought an unusual vertical pair of the 
1857 Thomas Jefferson 5-cent brick-red 
stamps. 

“That purchase shows why stamps are 
so good an investmer,” Dr. Babcock 
says, “and why they make possible my 
trips to Europe. I paid the equivalent of 
$18 for the pair, and now they are worth 
$100. Take this block of ten 1851 George 
Washington 3-cent stamps—I obtained 
them in Switzerland for $55, and they’re 
worth $250 here. A strip of three 5-cent 
1851 stamps, bought in Paris in 1918 for 
$20, is worth $200 to-day. 

“Another thing that increases stamp 
values is cancellation. Before I knew much 
about stamps I had the idea that can- 
cellation simply blurred up a stamp. Now 
I know that when I get a stamp with a 
carefully carved pig, or a horse, or a 

(Continued on page 61) 
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From One Sentence To Millions 


On Marcu Io, 1876, a single sen- 
tence was heard over the tele- 
phone. Now, after halfa century, 
50,000,000 conversations are 
heard each day. 

“Mr. Watson, come here; I 
want you,” spoken by Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor, was 
the first sentence. 

His first crude instruments had 
been tested by sounds and single 
words; the patent had been 
granted; the principle was estab- 
lished from which a world of tele- 
phones has since resulted. But 
at that time the telephone had 
not proved its practical useful- 
ness—its power to command. 


Bell’s words, electrically trans- 
mitted over a wire, brought his 
assistant from another part of the 
building. And with his coming, 
the telephone became a dynamic 
factor in human affairs. 

Sirice that first call untold mil- 
lions of sentences have been 
heard over the telephone. Men 
have traveled vast distances in 
answer to its calls. The wheels of 
great industrial enterprises have 
turned at its commands. Every- 
thing that man.can say to man 
has been carried toa distance over 
its wires and the thoughts and 
actions of nations have been 
influenced through its use. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CoMPANY 
anp AssociaTED ComPANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR 


1 SYSTEM 


THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 


WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 


(Gd ae) 


Every home needs picture hooks and 
tacks. Become our agent. In your 
spare time, earn a wonderful Crosley, 
Atwater-Kent or Radiola Radio for all 
the family to enjoy. 

Mail postal for free book explaining 
our offer and showing other valuable 
premiums. 


The SHELTON TACK CO. 
Dept.[A]Shelton, Conn. 
“World’s Oldest Tack Manufacturers” 


The Canoe YOU Want 


is shown in our new 20-page catalog. Write for 
it; 17 models to choose from, including two new 
exclusive Kennebec models, the Joy-Boy, an out- 
board motor canoe with 
invisible sponsons and 
Kennebec Kyack, modeled 
after the Esquimaux can- 
oe (weight 40 Ibs.) Ken- 
nebec Canoes famed for 
16 years for sturdiness, 
gracefulness, stripings and 
balance. WRITE TODAY. 

KENNEBEC 
BOAT & CANOE CO., 


Waterville, Maine 


& 
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No work - no play 
that’s Sore Throat 


Cooped up in the house! Noth- 
ing to do! Feeling blue! Can hardly 
swallow! Who wants to be that 
fellow? Then here’s the trick. Geta 
bottle of 


from the medicine cabinet. Shake 
a few dropsin a little water. Gargle! 
Boy, it feels fine! No gerras — no 
swollen throat—no strangling 
congestion! But you must do it 
every morning while the cold, 
raw and rainy weather lasts! 
At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 
Send for free trial bottle « 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Get Ready Now for Spring Sports 


Let THE AMERICAN BOY Give You What You. Need 


OU want to make the ball team, go fishing, become a crack 

shot? Here are just the things you need. Tell your friends : : , 
what a whale of a good magazine THE AMERICAN BOY is. : | 
Show them your copies. Make them want to subscribe. Then 
collect $2 from each, send us their names and addresses, with 
the money,and the premium is yours. Specify both name and 
number. Your own sub. or one for your family won’t count. 


Babe Ruth Bat and Booklet 


Fielder’s Glove 


Here’s a glove that will stop 
and hold the stingin’est liner, 
grounder or fly. It’s made of- 
the best of leather to stand 
hard wear. It has a ready 
made pocket to hold the ball 
and is already broken in and 


waiting to be used. An ideal glove for the infield 
or out-field, It will help you make the team. 


Every batter that amounts to anything owns his own bat. The “Home- 
Run” Babe takes mighty good care that his particular favorite is al- 
ways ready for use. You can have one made along the same lines as 
the famous Louisville Slugger that Babe Ruth uses to knock the ball 
out of the lot. It is slightly smaller—you wouldn’t be able to swing 
it otherwise—but the balance and general shape is the same as the 
Babe’s own. An illustrated booklet, “The Winning Punch,” giving the 
batting records of famous stars, is included with each bat. 


The bat and booklet will be sent to you post- 
paid on receipt of ONE new yearly subscrip- 
tion for THE AMERICAN BOY and 10c in 


No.31 
First Base 


You have to have a special 
glove to hold the throws that 
come to the first sack. Here 
is just the one you need. It 
is made by Thomas E. Wilson 
Co., one of the largest manu- 
facturers of sporting goods in 


the country. The mitt is broken in, ready for use 
and has a comfortable pocket to hold the ball when 


cash. Ask for No. 29. Retail price $1.00. 


Yours for just ONE, new subscription for THE 
AMERICAN BOY. Ask for number 30. Retail 
price $1, 


Steel Rod Outfit 


Take this AMERICAN BOY fishing outfit and go 
fishing. It’s complete. There is a three-piece, flexible 
steel rod, thirty feet of line, a three-colored bob- 
ber, a sinker and a Kirby hook. Everything is 
there but the water and the fish. 


Yours for THREE, new yearly subscriptions for 
THE, AMERICAN BOY, or two and 50c in cash. 


Ask for No. 34. Retail price $2.50. 
‘The 
Easy 


To Earn 


DETROIT 


Regulation Ball 


Here is an AMERICAN BOY official 
baseball. It is regulation. size and 
weight and will stand the hardest of 
hard usage. It’s a lively ball, has a 
center of pure rubber, wound with 
stout wool yarn. Just the ball for club 
teams. e 
One of these balls will be sent to you 
on receipt of ONE, new yearly sub- 
scription for THE AMERICAN BOY. 
Ask for No. 28. Retail price 75c. 


merican Bo 


“The Biggest, Brightest. Best Magazine for Boys in All the World” 
MICHIGAN 


caught. 


Yours for only ONE, new yearly subscription for 
THE AMERICAN BOY and 35c in cash. Ask for 
No. 31. Retail price $1.25. 


No. 36 


Daisy Repeater 


Here’s a large size Daisy that will shoot 350 shots 
without reloading. It has an automatic lever ac- 
tion, is accurate and effective in operation and a 
rifle you will be proud to own. Shoot, pull down 
the lever and the gun is loaded and ready to shoot 
again. , 


Sent postpaid on receipt of TWO new, yearly sub- 
scriptions for THE AMERICAN BOY; or for 


- ONE, new, yearly subscription and 50c in cash. 


Ask for No. 36. Retail price $2.00. 


Well Worth 
Having 


March, 1926 


(Continued from page 59) 
man’s head as its cancellation mark I have 
something valuable.” 


The Postmaster Who Whittled 


ND he shows examples of these can- 
cellations. “It was a postmaster at 
Waterbury, Connecticut, in the early six- 
ties, who seemed to be an adept at whit- 
tling,” he continues, “who made many of 
these unusual cancelling devices. In those 
days each small town postmaster made his 
own, and this man is known to have used 
more than 80 varieties. A Marshall, Mich- 
igan, postmaster used a replica of the old 
nickel—the one with a shield on its re- 
verse side—as his cancellation mark. The 
Canton, Mississippi, postmaster carved 
out of wood a perfect lyre to cancel 
stamps—and stamps worth 25 cents with- 
out that mark, are worth $10 with it!” 
Dr. Babcock has learned to look for dif- 


ferences in shade of stamps, too, One 
early issue, intended to be brown, paled 
off to a mustard color when the printer 
allowed the ink to weaken. That printer 
produced stamps worth 25 times the value 
of the same stamp properly colored. 

In the field of supplementary mail can- 
cellations Dr. Babcock is a leading author- 
ity. For years he has studied the special 
postmarks used for supplementary mail 
cancellations—the postmarks used on let- 
ters mailed at outgoing steamship docks 
in New York, and on those intended for 
the “fast” trains between Chicago and the 
East in the early days of railway mail— 
and his investigations have added con- 
siderably to the modern knowledge of the 
postal methods of past years. 

In the coming summer Dr. Babcock is 
to ride his hobby to Europe again—this 
time it will take Mrs, Babcock and their 
daughter Margaret as well. 

He is going to learn more about stamps! 


The Blood Boat 


(Continued from page 10) 


pitiably. For the first time in his life this 
man knew black shame. 

But no! If they had killed that boy, 
they would have killed him. How had he 
got here? Who had bandaged him, put 
him to bed? 

Summoning every ounce of his strength 

he called. His voice leaked out of his 
chest in a thin trickle. “Hillo!” 
* Immediately the door opened. ‘The boy 
came in, bearing a sradleing. bowl. He was 
in a clean white jacket, but one of his 
eyes was a bloated purple welt. 

“Boy, boy!” the old man stammered. 
“Talk—tell. me!” 

The boy stood straight™by the bunk 
edge, the bowl. in his hands, and told. 
“Aye, sir, Chips. an’ me, we got it down 
in the log. . I found him trussed, up in the 
paint-locker.. Seems he ‘wouldn’t join in 
with ’em neither. . «Good man, Chips. 

“Well, Mister Drew’ an’ three others— 
they went overside at dawn, all weighted 
proper an’ the service read outen your 
Book. Two more we got bunked in the 
galley, too-hurted to move. We talks to 
’em and dresses their hurts, an’ they take 
both as meek as lambs! Chips set a leg 
on one. "Bout all’s I kin do is cook... . 
The rest is below where you an’ me stowed 
’em. They been quiet, but I-dunno. Some 
on ’em must be hurted. Chips an’ me, we 
thought it was takin’ too big a chance to 
go there. . . 

“So, we sot her on her course. Short- 
handed, see? But we'll make out, sir. 
Loggin’” better’n seven these twenty hours. 
I’ve sort of kep’ her position, by daid 
reckonin’. Chips an’ me stands watch an’ 
watch, all regular. Another week’ll see 
us there, if it don’t come on to blow. You 
will want to refit? An’ git you some new 
hands, an’ a mate—in Pernambuco? I 
got it all in the log. Don’t jyou fret, 
Cap'n. You jest lay quiet an’ rest up. 
We're doin’ fine. . . 

The skipper’s eyes narrowed. Some 
measure of the old manner returned to 
that big recumbent frame. His forehead 
rumpled ‘into the familiar scowl. 

“Good,” he pronounced firmly. “All 
good but one thing,” 

The boy’s smile faded. “Sir?” 

“Me, I don’t figure to take on any new 
mate. All but the license I got one 
aboard. “An’ we'll fix—” 

With a crash the bowl of soup hit the 
deck. 

“Now clean up that mess. Mister— 
Mister Boy. An’ fetch me somethin’ to 
eat. I'm dying of starvation. No slops! 
Meat. An’ look,”—the boy was half out 
of the room, his pale face transfigured— 
“Hand me that big book offen the cabin 
table. It’s called ‘Torts.’ Got it? Now 
my specs. Good. Til just be passin’ the 
time . . 

With the book opened on bent thighs, 
the spectacles adjusted, Horne settled him- 
self to read. 

“Gorry, sir,” came the boy’s voice. “Wh- 
what’s that word mean?” 

The skipper looked up. “What word? 
Torts? Oh. Well, see here. Suppose 
I should go up and paste you a socker in 
the eye, all unprovoked, see?” He smiled 


benignly. “You'd have a right to bring 
me to law. That’s torts—unprovoked in- 
jury . . . that’s all it is.’ He paused, 
somehow unsatisfied. Added soberly, “Of 
course, I dunno a whoppin’ Jot, about it, 
yet. Me, I aim to learn . . 

“Aye, sir.” Again the boy made to de- 
part. On the very threshold he stopped, 
gasping. A heavy object had whistled 
across the room and crashed into a cor- 


ner. The skipper’s roar blazed out as of |. ,\ 


old, gigantic, thunderous: 

“But that ain’t the way! Bring me my 

BROAD... MME SS. MGRMES so AS a's seks 

“Why, sir—” 

“There’s men below decks, for’rd—sick, 
hurt, with murder in their souls, shut up 
like hogs! Men.. . because o’ me! 
Men, I tell you! Now that shirt. Them 
slippers’ll do. Now. Give me an arm. 
Easy, there. Now.” 

“Cap’n! You ain’t goin’ to—” 

“Silence!” 

Up on deck those two crept, the big 
one all gray, with twitching face, with set 
lips. At the wheel Chips smiled and touched 
his cap, then stared. The old man had 
gone mad. He had nodded at the helm, 
and said solemnly, “Mornin’, bos’n.” 

Down the poop ladder, step by painful 
step. Up the long, clean, vacant deck. 
Past the hatch coaming. Past the main 
mast. Past the galley; and, “I'll view 
them later,’ muttered Captain Horne. 
Past the foremast. All the route they 
had traveled together the night before, so 
differently . . . to the forecastle hatch. 

“Ease that bar out o’ the staples, Mis- 
ter. Now the bolt. Sway them doors 
wide.” 

The doors swung open without a sound. 
From the darkness below there came a 
little shuffling; then dead silence. 

Horne bent to whisper. “Now you stand 
by. I'll be back—” 

“No, Cap’n! Leave me—” 

“J said stand by!” 

“Aye, sir.” 

The gray figure seemed to gather 
strength. Two deliberate steps it took to 
the break of the companion, and paused 
a bare second. Then rapidly descended. 

On deck in the bright sunlight the boy 
stood braced as if for some terrific shock, 
his hands clenched, his face drawn and 
stiff. The skipper must have reached the 
forecastle, he must be standing down 
there. at the foot of the ladder, peering, 
hali-blinded by the sudden gloom, What 
a chance. . . . The boy closed his eyes 
tight. ; 

But from below there came at first no 
slightest whisper of sound. The dead still- 
ness under that black hatch mouth was 
thick—soft—pregnant.. . . 

Until, of a sudden, some man was speak- 
ing. His voice was low, too low to catch 
the words. It was even, and assured, It 
was somehow friendly. It went on and on, 
like a lesson well learned. And it was 
humble . . . 

The boy drew a long breath of sweet 
sea air, He knew that voice: it belonged 
to the skipper of the Peregrine, the blood 
boat. And yet it was a new voice—it was 
the voice of a leader of men. 


Send today for the 
amusing New De- 
parture puzzles. 


If your birthday 
comes this month 
tell Dad the best 
present is a New 
Departure equip- 
bed bicycle. 
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Basket Ball Captain” 


“He’s a cracker-jack. He can bag a 
ball from the middle of the floor! 


“He’s got 90-horse-power pep all 
the time and sure is popular. 


“And he rides a peach of a bicycle, 
with a New Departure coaster brake.” 


mo OD OF 


Haven’t you noticed it? Wherever you 
live, the happiest fellows in town are: 
the ones who ride bicycles. A bike is 
a big advantage and a constant pal. 
You should ride one, too. And -of 
course it should be equipped with a 
New Departure —the brake that 
makes all roads safe and easy. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn, 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE BRAKE WITH THE MIGHTY GRIP 


“ay” 


SOMETHING NEW i: 3, Jom 


home by my new finger guide! Hear my students 
over the radio. Popularity and Toney in a short time. 
Get particulars about my violin offer. 

FINNEY SYSTEM SCHOOLS 
2649 Milwaukee Ave. Dept. AZ Chicago, Ill. 


STUDY 
ART at 
HOME 


Reliable Instruction 
by Professional Artists 


in Commercial, Oover and 
fas, Colors De in all med- 


THE PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE, Inc. 


Specializing in the Training of Professional Artists 
350 Madison Ave., New York City  1200-2nd Ave, Se., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Electrical Experiments with the Famous 
N-S TRANSMITTER BUTTON 


A perfect telephone transmitter for local or longdistance lines. Tllustra- 
tion fullsize. Not a toy but a fineelectricalinstrument. Can beusedfor 
detectophone, radio modulation, radio detector, amplifier, knock de- 
tector, electrical stethoscope, gridleak, talking light, transmitting music 


Eig 


ippelt 


THE NEWMAN-STERN CO., East 12th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
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* CAMPADLEW. WLP 
Lake Wiinepesaukee, 


L. D. ROYS, Director, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Say, Old Man, did you ever play Idle- 
wild Water Baseball? You've missed a riot 
of fun if you haven’t. Five fellows make a 
team. Each stands on a small raft except 
the catcher, who is on the big raft with the 
batter. The pitcher throws underhand and 
the batter must swim for first base as soon 
as he swings at a pitch, whether he hits it 
or not, A foul ball is just as good as a fair 
one, Why, Coodle Woods broke up a game 
once by deliberately turning around and 
knocking a slow toss way over the catcher’s 
head. Gee, what a wallop! He was home be- 
fore the catcher even reached the ball. 

We had a secret signal for a quick throw 
to catch a fellow napping off first base. Coo- 
dle, our pitcher, shot one over to Ned Fox 
once when Ned was sound asleep, but luck 


SUMMER 
ULVER SCHOOLS 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
WOODCRAFT, BOYS 10-14 


Time to be thinking about next sum- 
mer and what you'll be doing. A lot of 
boys are going to have the greatest, time 
they ever had. They’re coming to Culver 
Woodcraft Camp where you eat, sleep and 
live outdoors, tramp the woods, skim the 
lake in canoes, learn the fine points of 
boxing, swimming, track, tennis, baseball. 
They'll be able to start a fire without 
matches. They'll be wearing Indian belts 
they made themselves. And they’ll be using 
Culver’s famous equipment—there’s nothing 
like it at any camp—all the time. Get the 
catalog and talk it over with your parents. 
Address 

The Publicity Department 

Culver, Indiana 


Cavatry and Naval Schools for boys 14-20. 
Separate Catalogues. 


HORPE CAMP “Ssoys 


6 to 15 years. Bungalows. 

Fun, On Wisconsin lake. Best, of care. 

Lrg All sports, For ‘ALOG: A, 

Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Iilin 

For Boys and 

CAMP M{INNE-WAWA 9x Boys an 

A summer of real outdoor life—fishing, canoeing, 

swimming, hiking. On Lake of Two Rivers, Alecnquin 
Provincial Park, Highlands of Ontario. Good 

mates. Fine food. Reasonable terms. For Booklet " 

write W. L. Wise, Ph. B., Bordentown, N._J. 


CAMP LEN-A-PE 2323.38: 


“Riding, ewimming, hilcing, motor-boating, tennis, aqun- 
planing, canoeing. Real Indians and a cowboy. With- 
Tn easy reach of New York and Philadelphia. Ages 6-16, 
Booklet. Mr. D. 8. Kelser, 4809 Kingsessing Ave., Phila, Pa. 


for boys 75. On campug of 
‘Tome Schdol in, famous Sus- 
gyonennock _adian country. 
WW) nore: Lodge. 
CAMP iiccbirestor, Mrs. tT. 


Rasiey Adviser, Murray 
ind, Port Deposit, 


ete 
Camp Terra Alta "es "siiters 


Directed by Commandant, Staunton Military Academy. Excellent 


jlendid eauipment. Aquatic and athictic sport 

Tone Ee igo ter” golf courae:  Horachack riding. ‘Tutoring’ Gat 
Nine-hole SiG, sikamion, Va. After June 9th ferre Alta, W.Va. 
Sth Season, For Boys 8 to 18 years. On 


Torch Lake near Charlevoix, Mich, All 
outdoor sports including riding. Group 
activities by age. Resident physician, 


7 For booklet address: 
_fairwood CAPT. DER, Obie Military Institate 
College Hill Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cape Cod Camp for Boys 
at Chatham, Mass. 
Near water; all kinds of sports; family table; care- 


ful, personal supervision. July and August, Send 
for circulars. CAMP CHATHAM, West Chatham, Mass, 


OHIO “site 
2nd year. High, be 


boys. % 
Bupte Box 28, © 


am; 


love ‘an ie ‘ohle. 


was with us. The umpire, in a rowboat, was 
right in line with the throw. Smack! It hit 
him in the back of the 
head and bounced al- 
most to Ned’s feet. 
Ned scooped it up 
and tagged out the 
runner by two feet, 

That's just one 
sample of the fun at 
Idlewild. Next month 
we'll tell you about 
the thrills of aqua- 
planing at thirty miles an hour behind our 
speedboat, the “Babs.” Watch for it. 

Send your name, age and address for a 
corking book full of stories and pictures of 
life at Idlewild. 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft Camp 


To be a Woodcrafter in 
personal touch with the 
real Dan Beard is an inspir- 
ing event in any real boy’s 
life. Ask dad to send for 
booklet. On beautiful Penn- 
sylvania mountain lake. All 
the outdoor activities that 
boys like. No extra charge 
for tutoring. Exceptional pre- 
cautions for health and _safe- 
ty. Under direction of real 
wilderness men. 


Flushing, L. I. 


Apply 91 Bowne Ave., 


The WAWBIE WANDERERS 


A Canoeing and Hiking Camp for Older Boys 
feadquarters on the Asquam Lakes 
Ashland, New Hampshire 
A wonderful five weeks trip with Pack and 
Paddle, Camping and Cruising in ne” Hampshire, 
Maine, Vermont and Canada. Booklet. 
Dr. JOHN B. MAY, Box 1226, 


CAMP WAWBEWAWA 
A WOODCRAFT CAMP 

On the Acquam Lakes, Ashland, N, H. 

“WAWBIE BOYS" are experts in 


‘Water Sports, Campcraft and Hiking, 

with a wide knowledge of Nature Lore, Woodcraft and 
Forestry. A carefully planned and carefully conduct- 

ed camp emphasizing real “ “campy ctivities, Booklet, 
DR. JOHN B. MAY, Box 1226, Cohasset, Mass. 


Missouri Military Academy 


Develops red-blooded American manhood through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. 
Equipment and faculty exceptional. For catalogue address 


Col. E. ¥. Burton, Pres., Box 125, Mexico, Missouri 
New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academic 
standards. High he and junior college. Splendid 
equipment. R. 0. T. C. Dry, bracing climate, 3700 ft, 
altitude. Every boy rides. Moderate rates. 

Col. J. C. Troutman, Supt., Box N, Roswell, N. M. 


Northwestern ean 


70 mi. from Chicago. An endowed College Prepar- 
atory School and Junior College. Its distinctive 
advantages and methods interest Ceci 
parents. Col. R.P. Davidson, Pres., Lake » Wis. 


NAZARE EEL HALL 


‘4 Historic Schoo! with up-to-date Administration. College Pre- 

paratory and Business Courses. Junior School. Gymnasium 

and Pool, Mc of Ask for illustrated catalog. 
tev, A, D. Thi ox 80, Nazar: 


STAUNTO MILITARY 3 


ACADEMY 

One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 
Universities, Government Academies, Business. Superb disci- 
Plinary training equalled by academic excellence. 


Col. Thos. H. Russell, B,S., Pres., Box E, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va, 


ENTWORT MILITARY 


ACADEMY 
Lexington, Mo., 43 miles from Kansas 
Oldest Military School west of 
i. High School, Junior 
College, Grammar School. Catalog. Col. 
S. Sellers, B, Lexington, Mo. 


pala -MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


sh of the een nye t tem. In the Valley of Vir- 
ginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for College or Scientific 
Schools.” MILITARY TRAINING.” Gymnasium and Athletics. 
Swimming Pool. $500. 34th session opened Sept. 22nd. Address 
CHAS. L. MELTON, A. I, Principal, Box 419, Front Royal, Va. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


No. 655. They'll Sound Alike. 
Our word hunt this month is finding 


triplicate homonyms. A homonym, if you 
don’t know, is a’word that sounds like an- 
other but is spelled differently. “Tripli- 
cate homonyms” are three words sound- 
ing alike but spelled differently—pear, 
pare, pair. 

Five such triplicates will be counted as 
a correct answer, and a special prize will 
be given for the ‘best list. 


Sharon, Pa. Nee Lex. 


No. 656. A Hunt for Fur Bearers. 


Sort out these chopped-up animals and 
list them alphabetically. There are twenty 
fur-bearing animals. 

Mu — we — sk — sq — op — fo — ra 
— wo — be — ly — co — mi — be — co 
—er — wo — ba —pa—ca — fi—av—nk 
— mi — yp — dg — lv — sh — ta — nt 
sk — un — as — os — ui — cc — x 
— ar If yo nx ra k el 
— su Ir oo — te er ne u 
er — er — er — mo — he —t—m 


el — n— in — un —~e —r—t—, 

Letters are not to be reversed. Words 
are of uneven length. 

Schwenksville, Pa. Puzz.erHis. 


No. 657. Hey! Baseball Fans! 


The initials of seven well-known base- 
ball players are used to head words de- 
soriptive of the men. Who are the play- 
erst 

Reputable Hitter; Glorified Home 
Runs; Energetic Chicagoan; Washington’s 
Joy; Hits Heavily; Delights Boston; 
Great, Catcher, 

Four correct answers will credit the 
solver with a solution to this puzzle. 

South Orange, N. J. Ray D. O’Bua. 


No. 658. What Is “Blank”? (4 letters) 


The little girl in the blank dress asked 
for a blank from the garden. “We've 
nane left,” said the Scotch gardener, “but 
you can see a blank where the light 
streams through the keyhole, and hear 
the wee brook blank as it tinkles down.” 

“T used to go out in the bay in a little 
blank,” said English Tom, “and catch 
plenty of blank for dinner. Or I’d see the 
Squire’s eye blank as he listened to a 
blank singing in the wood,” 

“My mother often blanks the shelf- 
paper with a blanking-iron,” said the lit- 
tle girl. 

What is blank? 


Head Tide. Me, Axi Jew. 


| 


No. 659 
Count the 
Triangles. 


XXX 


How many 
right - an- 
gled and 
equilat- 
eral triangles 
are there in 
this figure? 


East Lans- 
ing, Mich 
Joa. 


KKK 


SERRE 
SKE WANA 


No. 660. Baseball Conundrums. 


The answers to the following questions 
are all baseball terms: 

Example: What is a popular type of au- 
tomobile body? The coach. 

1. Who is the meanest man? 2. The 
most domestic man? 3. Used at afternoon 
teas? 4. Most susceptible to contagious dis- 
ease? 5. The best navigator? 6. What flies 
by night? 7, What hit is an insect? 8. 


What do manufacturers dread? 9. Who 
keeps coolest? 10, Why is baseball an ex- 
travagant game? 


Harwich, Mass. Cars Cop. 


Prize Offers. 


The usual prizes will be given; see list 
of prize winners. Send answers and origi- 
nal puzzles to Kappa Kappa, care Tue 
American Boy, Detroit, Mich. 


Answers to January Puzzles. 


643. Aiaia, aiaiai, aye-aye, ayuyu, euo- 


uae, eyey, etc. Kappa found 65 words 
composed entirely of vowels in the New 
Int. Dict. 
644. Bonbons. 
645. Caution, auction. 
646. Paavo Nurmi. 
647. Healthy. 
648, D 
coT 
TAMED 
CANINES 
DOMINANCE 
TENANTED 
DENTINE 
SCENES 
EDESA 


December Prize Winners. 


Best first class list es solutions): Ban Anna 
Earl, Hoboken, N, J. i 

st Seana aa ise etiee caovaiona): Kid 
Peewee, University City, Mo., 75c. 

Best third class (four solutions) : Y. Li-De 


Clare, Lake Como, N. J., 50c. 

Best fourth class Gers than four): Luke Live- 
ly, Metuchen, N. J., 

Most popular lr Foo Lish (642), 


Florence, Ala. 

Six consecutive completes: Bob Zante, Athens, 
Pa.; Essel Doubleyou, Lansdowne, Pa.; Wise 
Bug, New York, N. Y. These get the “Key to 
Puzzledom,” and this offer is withdrawn, Seven 
solvers have won “Keys” in this way. 

Books for 25 solutions go to A. A. A., Aiken 
Du Mall, Akie Jew, Albert ae Albert’ Lewis, 
Alexander McIver, B. B. W. Axe, Bill, Cam- 
bala, Count Meowt, C. U. U. Aitch, Earl Le- 
Morn, U. Cation, Fatty, Foo Lish, Francis 
Headley, Franklin W. Dunbar, Jr., Frizzled 
Poodle, Geo. Ruhlen 4th, Harrod, Henry Over- 
holt, H. Kay, 1 D. Clair, Ike N. Hunt, Ima 
Bug, Ima Tyro, Jay Alden, Kee Lee, Know Me 
Al, M. E. Carpenter, Nee Lee, Night Hawk, 
Odie, Percy Verance, Ptah, Raymond McCreary, 
Ray Zinn, Robert D. Porter, Sara Swift 
Walker, Si, Snoozer, Sol Vemalle, Tecumseh, 
The Gink, Wise Bug, X. L. C. Orr. 


Honorable Mention. 


First Class Solvers: A. A. A., A, K. J.*, Al- 
bert Bond*, Alexander McIver, Amos Quito*, 
Arja Dee, Ban Anna Earl, Baron Braynes, Bob 
Zante, Cal I. Fornia, Canuck*, C. L. Spears, 
Comet, Count Meowt, Craig McGinnis, Crane*, 
Darling, Don Key, Dub-el-chyn, E. Hart Ford, 
Eldo, Elm Burk, Erle C. Edington, Essel Double- 
you, Essel G., Eureka, Fatty, F. E. Bruary, Foo 
Lish, Francis Headley*, Franklin Dunbar, Jr., 
George Ruhlen IV, George S. Kyllo*, G. H. 
Ropes*, Harley Pierce, Harold Ringgenberg, 
Harrod, Hawkshaw, H. Kay, Ic Ive Von, I. 
Clair*, Ima Bugg, Ima_Lone, Ima Tyro, Ina, 
I, R. Ishman*, Jack Canuck, James III, jaye 
Alden*, John ¢. ‘Gale* ', Julius Caesar, Justa’ C. 
Ker, Leo Kahn, L_M. Enopee, Lynn C. Doyle*, 
Minn E. Apolis*, Munkee, Nala G. Nol, Night 
Hawk*, Odie*, G. Re*, Ohio Kid, Oley*, 
Osaple, Otis Wingo, Percy Verance, Pete, Ptah, 
Puz LeDur, Rabbit, Ray D. O’Bug, Ray Zinn*, 
Rev. Lushin, Robert D. Porter, Robert 
Howes, Robert Stanton, Sara Swift’ Walker, 
Sherlock, Si*, Sigh N. Tifik, Simja Smaad, 
Snoozer*, Sol Vemalle, Suey Side, The Duke, 
The Gink, The Owl, Thos. J. ere Tom E. 
ae Tryem All, Virgil Shepard, W. Kelley, 

F. Stevenson®, » Whirl S. Phan, Wise Bug*, 
Win. Neely. 

Second Class Solvers: A. B. C, Goldfish, 
Aiken Du Mall*, Am I. Wright, Arry Zona*, 
Bar Knee Google, B. B. W Axe*, Bill, Billie 
Loudermilk, Blockhead*, Bob Pruyn, Bull O”- 
Knee, C. A. Lamity, Cambala, Clabra, Colonel, 
Cc. U._U. Aytch*, Dan Banta, Della K. Tessen, 
Earl LeMorn, Ed U. Cation*, Eleanor Friese, 
Flo Ballwood, Frank Bateman, Frank Brown, 
Frizzled Poodle*, Hafta B, Rite, Henry Over- 
holt, Ike N. Hunt*, Ima Jean Yus, Insane Fe- 
line, Iva Rived, ack Pine, James Isaac Brown, 
Kelly Lagle, Ki Peewee, King Cotton, Know 
Me Al, Lek Trik Lite, M. E. Carpenter, Moron 
More, Mort, Mo&e Keeto, Nellie Norwood*, 
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Military 
———s 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 


college 
aa Byeitees ke: 
ity of col 


MIAMI 


ry educational 
pibletie facility pdiebee a aronsat Vor cetslog address 
Brown, Pres., 


St. John’s GME Academy 


Bntnsay fitted ter ‘Sraining Famerioan boys. Thor- 
ough scholastic and pallitars, ‘netruction. ante on 
fish gonna in Wankesha County Lake 
ite Box 21-C, Delafield, W isconsin 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY fre" 


tion-wide patronage, refining influence. $500,000 plant 
md by U. S. Gov't. ‘an athletics, golf, swimming 
R. O. T. C. College preparation; business course; 
funioe school, Fixed charges $665. Catalog. 
Box 401, Columbia, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


Ideal school for training bo 
scholarship. Endorsed by 

Splendid fecilities. R. 0. T. of U.S. 
Oflcer. Junior School in separate building. 30 miles south of 
Nashville. Write for catalog. Address Box 5, Spring Hill, Tenn, 


BLACKSTONE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
tod Rano ait tease Repapetiera 


it, All sports. 
Lives: Paddrese: Gol. E:'S. Ligon, Pres:, Box E, Blackstone, Va. 


Conway Military Band School Ppireeter of, 


Conway concert band, in personal charge of school: Special 
teachers of natio b 8. 

usual opportunit Degen! 
Dormitories, Auditorium, y ration lim: 
ited. Catalog. 617 DeWitt Park, ‘ithaca, N.Y. 


Carson Long ae 


A Military Preparatory Sehool. 89th year. 
College. In the mountains midway between New York and 
Pittsbargh. Boys taught how to learn, how to labor, how to 
Hye. Separate dantor Behool. Individual instruction. A builder 
rms $400. X20, NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 
BORDENTOWN insmntht 
INSTITUTE 


, Thorough preparation for sollege. or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 4ist year. Catalogue. 

Col. 45 o. aa eae en ELAWARE, N. 


i pu MUTARY 


FISHBY 


: “ennessee Military 
Institute 
So"Eighlands of Rast Teunscses. "iuoroush' college preperation, 
en EGI. E.R. Endsley, Supt., Box 12, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


TERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Graduates enter college 
without examination. Also BUSINESS 
courses. Championship 4 sre ae Sualesics, 
Best Coaching. Free 

Address CAPT. R, 8. EATON, nay, 


THE MANLIUS SCHOOL 


Saint John's 

tory. Thoroughly equipped. Business 
Well-ordered athletics. Cat 
Box 23, Manlius, N. Y. 


Military. preparat 
course. Junior School. 
GEN. WM. VERBECK, Pres., 


Emphasis on preparation for 
College Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. 


every boy. Six Forms cluding two grammar grades. 


6lst year, Catalog. Box 3-Z, Hightstown, 'N. J. 
A Ina 
Mind 


Highest standards of scholarship and character with 
Wholesome p gntdocr, recreation. become itar; 
For catalog “address The. ‘Adjutant, Howe, alk 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


College preparatory. Military training. All ath- 
letics—8 coaches. 16 buildings. 240 acres. Business 
course. Box B, Faribault, Minn. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 


121st year. Amidst hunting grounds and_ fishing 
streams, 11 teachers for 100 select boys. Champion ath- 
leties. Tennis. %4-mile track, Golf links available. Con- 
erete pool and skating pond. Catalog. James R. Hughes, 
A.M,, Princeton '85, Headmaster, Box X. Bellefonte, Pa, 


1833 SUFFIELD 1926 


Ap endowed school for boys, rich in traditions, modern 
in methods, preparing for college, scientific school or busi- 
ness, with athletic program for all, under expert direction. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Booklets. 3 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


MORGAN PARK Xexbeny 


College Preparatory. Separate grade school, Experi- 
enced man teacher for every ten cadets, ‘Supervised 
recreation and athletics for each boy. 20 acres in coun- 
try surroundings, 52nd year. Catalog. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Supt., Box 925, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 


(A, Fig. 3). 


Onk! Onk!, Paragon, Phil A. Mint, Polarite*, 
Ray, Raymond McCreary*, Revlos I*, Richard 
McKirdy, Shep, So Ur Wun, Spaghetti, Tecum- 
seh*, Top Notch, Toute ratte, U. Betti Khan*, 


Who's Yer Boy, X L, C. Orr*. 
Third Class Solvers: _Aitch itch, Albert 
Lewis, A. P. Rill, Art E. Choke, A. Ator, 


Bernard Smith, Boyer Voisard, Cafany, Carl 
Frye*, Charles Powell, Dick Shun Ary, Donald 


Manley, Frederick Wirth, Got M, All, Harold E. 


Burdick*, Im A. Skunk, Jacobowitz, Johnjo, 
Kee Lee, Kenneth Scholl, "Laurence Gibson, Les- 
ter Brewer, Mebbé I. Kan, Meno, Mi O. Mi, 
Miss Teerie Mann, Noah Count, Nog, Old Black 
Joe, Onyx, Oowah’ Tagoo Siam, Ory Ental, Perk 
O’Later, Raymond Badger, Red Duck, Robert 
ao Robert Tebeau, Sagebrusher, Sambo, Try 
N. Winn, Wes from wis Y I. deClare. 


Pussle Te Talk, 


.Not much space for talk, . . 


r » Many thanks 
for all your good wishes, 


In the Geo- 


graphical Word Hunt, No. 641, we mentioned 
that no namés were to be repeated, so several 
very good lists had to be thrown out which 
contained duplication of names. The prize win- 
ner, D, V, Walters (address unknown), had 883 
Christian names of U. S, towns. Special men- 
tion is given to those having over 500, as fol- 
lows: Allen K. Jewett, 725; F. E. Bruary, 669; 
Robert D, Stanton, 667; Elm Burk, 629; Comet, 
614; Ptah, 584; Nellie Norwood, 545; Bernard 
Ketter, 543; Robert D, Porter, 513. . . . The 
commonest names found were Franklin, with 33 
towns bearing the name; Florence, 31; Chester, 
30; and Marion, 29. Then came Hope, Alma, 
Sidney, Viola, and Clyde. . . Be sure you 
find all the triangles! There are a lot of them. 
. . « Remember that even if you send in but 
two or three correct answers, you may win a 
prize in the fourth class. Nothing venture, 
nothing have. oa ‘The largest number of 
solvers we've ever had is 2500; see if you can’t 
break the record in March.—Kappa Kappa. 


For the Boys to Make 


(Continued from page 56) 


it may be stained, or finished any way 
wanted, 

The first pieces to prepare are the legs 
These are 1%-inches square. 
If you are building the desk of pine, you 
can rip pieces of 2-by-4 in half. Cross 
rail B of the end frames is also 1%4-inches 
square, and top rail C is %-inch thick by 
3 inches wide. As you will see by the 
end frame detail (Fig. 3), the parts are not 
mortised and tenoned, but butted together 
and screwed. Buy blued iron round-head 
finishing screws 144-inches and 2%4-inches 
long. The diagram shows the relative po- 
sitions of the parts and screws. 

When the pair of frames have been as- 
sembled, cut front and rear rails D and F 
out of 1%-inch stock, by the length given 
in Fig. 1, back board E and foot board G 
out of an 8-inch board %4-inch thick by 
the lengths shown in Fig. 1, and fasten the 
four between the end frames in the posi- 
tions shown. 

A large drawing board makes an ex- 
cellent desk top. That of the model meas- 
ures 30 by 42 inches. If you cannot ob- 
tain one, it will cost little to have one 
glued up at a local planing mill. Another 
way is to make-a top of tongued-and- 
grooved boards. 

A narrow shelf fastened to the back 
board makes a handy rack for ink bottles, 


pens, pencils, drawing instruments and 
erasers, A strip-44-inch thick and 2 in- 
ches wide is large enough (I, Fig. 2). A 
second strip (J) is nailed to the edge of I 
to form a ledge to keep articles from 
slipping off the rack. 

The desk top may be screwed to the 
legs, but it is convenient to have a tilting 
top for a drafting table, and you might 
follow the plan shown in Fig. 4, suggested 
by one of our readers, Lawrence Brown 
of Roanoke, Virginia. 

As you will see by the detail drawings, 
the tilting top is pivoted to ‘rail D with 
hinges (K) screwed to rail D and the un- 
derside of the top. The adjusting device 
consists of a pair of blocks (L) of the 
dimensions given-in Fig. 5, screwed to the 
under side of the top, a pair of slotted 
bars (M) pivoted at one end of blocks L 
with a bolt (N. Fig. 6) and fastened to 
rails C with a bolt and wing-nut (O) at 
a point which will give the amount of tilt 
wanted. Figure 6 shows the bar, which you 
can prepare yourself if you own a drill 
and hacksaw, or have a blacksmith make. 
Lid supports and casement or storm-sash 
adjusters are also adaptable. 

When you have assembled your desk- 
table, finish the woodwork by staining, 
shellacking. and waxing, or varnishing, or 
by painting, or by enameling. 


Do Your Own Electroplating 


KEY BEING 
PLATED 


Co plating is a winter sport that 
is useful and lots of fun besides, It’s 
simple too—no intricate technical process, 
but an easy electrical operation that you 
can perform any time. 

First thing needed is a battery to fur- 
nish the power for the plating process. A 
couple of dry cells will do the work; but 
it’s more fun to make your own battery. 
Materials needed are a pint fruit jar, a 
dime’s worth of blue vitriol from a drug 
store, a two-inch “square of copper with 
two feet of copper wire attached, and a 
piece of heavy zine an inch wide and four 
inches long, also with two feet of wire 
attached. 


In the bottom of the jar put about a_ 


handful of the vitriol. Fill the jar with 
water, nearly to the top, then put the cop- 
per on top of the vitriol, and bend the 
zinc into a crook so that it will hook over 
the edge of the jar, with one end in the 
solution. That’s your battery. It’s of 
the closed circuit type, and the zinc should 
be removed from the solution when it’s 
not in use—otherwise the solution will act 
on the zine pole. This is the negative 
pole, corresponding to the center pole of 
a dry battery. 


The actual plating apparatus is very 
similar to this battery. For small objects, 
a common water glass with half an inch 
of vitriol on the bottom, nearly filled 
with water, is large enough. A small strip 
of copper is hooked over the edge of the 
glass, like the zine in the, battery, and 
attached to the wire from the copper in 
the battery. Then the object to be plated 
—say an iron key—is attached to the 
wire from the zinc, placed completely in 
the solution—and the plating begins! 

In a moment bubbles will form on the 
key, and a dark coating will appear. This 
is copper—taken by electro-action from 
the copper strip, the positively charged 
element, to the key, attached to the nega- 
tive element. When there is a good coat- 
ing of copper on the key, remove it, let, it 
dry and rub it with a cloth, You'll find it 
covered with pure, shiny copper. 

Lots of things you can electroplate in 
this way. Don’t try it on mother’s sil- 
ver teaspoons or father’s penknife. But 
you can do it on plenty of other things— 
things the appearance of which will be im- 
proved He the plating—and enjoy it a lot, 
too—M. P. Kwapil. 


An Amateur Mail Carrier 


I LIVE in a small town where many mail 
deliveries are made at boxes located at 
a distance from the houses. Some people 
found: going for mail inconvenient, and I 
decided I could help them as well as earn 
pocket money. I asked them if they 
would like mail brought right, to their 
front doors; they all said “yes.” Now I 
deliver mail and Sunday papers, and aver- 
age ten “customers” at 35 cents each a 
week. It’s easy to make daily deliveries, 
and the $3.50 a week is mighty welcome. — 
W. G., New Jersey. 


63 
COOK ACADEMY 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake region. 
Under Christian influence. Boys successful in 20 
colleges. Allathletics. 53rd year. For catalog ad- 
dress Principal, Box F, Montour Falls, N. ¥. 


Kiskiminetas School for Boys 
Prepares for college or technical school. Expert fac- 
ulty, Preceptorjal system teaches boy how to study, 

recognize his own abilities, All outdoor sports, 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. A good place for your boy. 
Address Dr. as: W. Wilson, Jr., Pres., Box 844, Saltsburg, Pa, 


Lake Forest—Non-Military 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys 
On Lake—hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings. 
All athletics. Every boy on a team. Secure Catalog: 
J. W. RICHARDS, Prin,, Box 149, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Mc Callie School 


Home school for boys ever 12. Non-sectarian, Christian 
influence. College pre} » small cli individual 
instruction, Military Splendid buildings, mod- 
ern equipment. All sports, Catalog. Box A, Chattanoega, ‘Tenn, 


The SWAVELY és; 


One hour from Washington, An enthusiastic, working prepar- 

Sound schol- 
Splendid gym- 
> Vaw 


WYOMING SEMINARY Accascstonat 

school, strong in 
character building. College preparation, Business, Music, Art, 
Oratory and Home Economics, Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 
flat year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment $700,000. Catalog, 


L, L. Sprague, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. Kingston, Pennsylvania 
ODD 20 teachers and housemothers 

—i college men—for 100 boys. 

Ideal home and school life, 1 hour from 
Chicago in hill country of Illinois. Ask 
about Camp Tosebo. Noble Hill, Prin., We T. 


for young boys. 78th year. 


You can be quickly'cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on bik etree and 
Stuttering, “its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
6834 Bogue Bidi 147 -N. Hl, St. Prsindianapolis. 


me 


Condensed Course in Electrical Engineering. Complete 
in one year. Theory and practical applications. 

struction, installation, testing. Est. 1893. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, 303 Takoma Ave., 


FREE CATALOG 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria Dept. B Illinois 


AUTO TRAINING Meqhanica! 
Business 
For the boy or young man who is mechanically in- ; 
clined, # thorough course in automotive mechanics 
and principles of business management. Prepares 
in a few months for good-paying work, offering 
advancement to responsible positions or indepen- 
dent business. Comslote ea equipment, expert in- 
structora. Courses endorsed by leading automobile 
manufacturers, U. 8. and State Government. In- 
spection of factories and talks by executives includ- 
ed. , Interesting work among ambitious, earnest 
students, High School and College men with this 
precticn! training qualify 
‘or fine positions. Many 
calls. School in session 
year around. Welfare De- 
partment cares for young- 
er students. Water and 
sports. Write for detailed hart 
jourses “and Dhotogravure 
Booklet of Detroit.” a 
MICHIGAN STATE 
AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
5603 Auto Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


My first job after leaving school 

hours and I received 

28800 for the inspection. I 
worked up to over $600, 


On: Zod a 


8 months 
wuto elec- 


GCHONLf srcnoe 


Dept.AB. 326—415 Marshall St., Milwaukee, Wis. ~ 


64 


63 Left 


We advertised packet No. 329 last month 
and only-63-are left. First come, first served 
—100 diff. stamps from 100 different. coun- 
tries only 75c. Also (new this month) 
Scott Seald Packet No. 334, 12 diff. Le- 


banon, 25c (get this country «in your al- 
bum); No. 
Dime Set, 
Chad 1924, 5 stamps, .10; No. 
Set, 6 
1702, 


Gene 


335, 12 diff. Syria, 25c; F255, 
French Equatorial’ Africa, on 
C106, Dime 
Cameroun 1925, (pictorial), 10; No. 
Equador, 1872, -97, 40 stamps, $1. 25, 
Scott Seald Packets No, 8, 1000 nal 
1.25; No. 3, 2000 all diff. - 00, 
22, Ne only, 100 diff. .60; No, 21, aes 
Ainerica oe » 100 diff. .60; No. 331, Para- 
guay, 2. -50; No, 332, Azores, 40 diff. 
.50; No. 147, ‘Austria, 306 diff. 50. Our 
free 80-page price list will be sent you on 
request. Prices hundreds of sets, dime sets, 
Scott Seald Packets, also our full line of al- 
bums, catalogues, tongs, hinges, watermark 
detectors, etc. 

Please note our new address in writing. 


Scott Stamp & Coin Co. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE MOST wo 1GRFAT BARGAINS... 
FOR YOUR MONEY. anv ser, aut coou corits. 
50 Asia 15c; 50, Africa 17c, 60 Australis, 17c, 100 Austria 10e, 200 
100 Bavaria, 19c} 7 Barbados 12c¢ do Bosnia 10c; 20 same 
il 12e, 25 Bulgari 5, Canada Ge, 30 Central America 
yoru 20 Chile dee 18 Chinn b 2c. 20, Sab 12c, 50 Checho 
Be, 20 Danzig: ony 0 Di 


meee 30 


Spal 
3 Switzerland’ 1g gee apo tunis Be, he) Turkey Jee, "4 
Bb, v ‘oe, 100 0. 8. 3 


|. (Bant.A) TORONTO. 


i 

This Nevis stamp showing Colum. 
F R EE bus discovering America, using a 
W telescope before it was invented, to 


Big Oommission to Agents for the BEST 
J approval sheets of stamps ever offered. 


100 French 


Bargain Packets, 100 British Colonies 85a: 
Colonies 
00; 50 Asiatic Seas Afri 


America 25c; 
different %o. 
Hussman Stamp Co., Dept. A, 620 ‘Olive St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Arabs! Bandits! Head-hunters!!! 


Egypt (sphinx); Malay (tiger); Benadir (elephant); 
Tunis (arab); Turkey (sacred mosque); Belgium (show- 
ing battle between angel and ‘old horns’); Congo (head 
hunter)—All of these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet! 55 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants only) for eight cents. 
Nothing like it, order at once! 

PACIFIC STAMP CO., Box 138, HELENA, NOM, 


EXTRAI Send us, with your order for the Phant Be, the 
names of three of youl wil etee 
you, free of charg bandit land, 


of 1 
cataloging over ited, write immediately! 


Oh, Boys! MYStICS MYSTER- 
OVS: 10US" PACKET! 
pict stamps ys the lands of Cannibals, heathens, 
sun worshippers, and savages! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, 
Gold Coast, Federated Malay States, Eritrea (elephant 
head), Nyassa, Travancore, Siam, Congo, etc., also 
many varieties of new Europe. 105 stamps in all, all 
different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to approval 

applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 1, Camden, New York 


FAMOUS packet, including menagerie issues. 105 differ. 
petataicuy from Europe, Asia, Africa; incl. Eritrea (ele- 
nt head), Malay (tiger), Barbados (dragons), Cuba 
Greerea cow), Newfoundland (caribou), Guatemala (par- 
E rot), W. Australia (swan), etc. Interesting! Curio 
‘This fine packet free to approval applicants enclosing 
tage and assembling expense. 


10th. century stamp with picture of “Old 
° fof savage head hunter will be 
aki itichard Lamprecht, 811 Napoleon 


vat BARGAIN! 


98 diff. from jay unused incl. charity and special 
delivery ate 4 ch Cols., 5 diff. Portuguese Cols., 10 
diff. sket from obscure countries of Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ina, White inate, Cape of Good Hope, Siam, Travancore, ete., 
albam, perf. gauge, millimetre scale ruler, Entire big $$ outfit 
for. # 12c to anproval applicants. 

‘A.B. PERRY, 109 Westminster 8t., Providence, R. I. 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Contains all different stamps of {6 depicting won- 
derful thrilling scenes. Included tan with piteh- 
fork); Barbadoes, (ehatiot and pa (battle 
Neato yramids); Jugos! 

Foundland alld ‘earioe 


}; Tunis (1 ting ) othe 
Geddopoot vicina thie g ening Arb ant 


rae PEAK STAMP CO., Box 215, Sal rado 


IMPORTANT: If you act right now, ws 
Sagi rem, perioestion smese; Mecnmeall peckene of Noges. stamp, perforation gauge, and 


of hin, 

‘am mm GE Mozambique Go, 15 Unused, 10 Co. 15 Unused, 10 

Postage and 5 dues, African life 

and scenery, beautiful bi-colors, 

very pretty, cat. 30¢ FREE to 
approval applicants, 

Send three names and addresses 

of boy collector friends and we 


will send you FREE 3 var. unused Hungary Prisoners 
catalog 12c, aye A. LIESON CO., 
75 Taylor St, Springfeld, 


Boys! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new pair of sieel 
stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: Famou! ‘onfiscated” set 
of Balgas ( (the stamps that nearly started a wa set of new 
Germany with (pre-war) face value over forty mil lion dollars, 
perforation anes: small album; nice packet 100 different from 
Argentine, British Guiana, Newfoundland, vera Dutch In- 
dies, etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit oy 15c to approval applicants! 

LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F. Box 106 TOLEDO oO. 


A L L All Colonial Packet, containing only Colonial 
stampa, Ine, Round, Turks, Wallis, Cayman, and Fiji 
Islands; Togo, Ubangui, Kensa, Congo, Mozambique, 

for Upper Volta, Ivory Const and other fine Colonials, 
10c—To Approval Applicants Only. FREE! 12 scarce 

1 0 Cc Azerbaijan for names and addresses of two collectors, 
Penna. Stamp Co. Manor, Pa. 


Stamps in the Day’s News 


By Kent B. Stiles 


the current series of our own coun- 

try. On Jan. 11, the Government 
placed on sale in Washington, D. C., and 
in Indianapolis, Ind. where Benjamin 
Harrison died, a 13c stamp, green, bear- 
ing a portrait of that President—the same 
likeness used on an adhesive of the same 
denomination in the series of 1902. The 
new stamp is of the same size as the other 
values of the present set. 

The use of a 13¢ stamp was discontinued 
after the regular letter postage was re- 
duced from three to two cents when the 
World War ended. The value was 
dropped, a few years after 1902, because 
there was little actual use for it. In 1917 
it was reintroduced to serve as combined 
postage for special delivery and the new 
postal rate, three cents, occasioned by the 
action of Congress to raise revenue. The 
13c put into circulation in January is for 
use mostly on parcel post mail. 


10. ae stamp has been added to 


Russia’s Revolutions 


RS you have read the history of the land 
which the Soviets now control you 
know that in 1825 a revolution took place. 
It was unsuccessful and some of the lead- 
ers were executed and others banished to 
Siberia. The insurrectionists were called 
Decembrists and they sought to place on 
the throne Constantine, elder brother of 
Nicholas I, then the Emperor. Constan- 
tine had previously renounced his privi- 
lege to be the ruler. 

Commemorative stamps issued by Rus- 
sia late in 1925—3 kopecs green, 7k brown 
and 14k red—carry designs significant of 
the rebellion of a century ago. On the 3k 
is shown the burial of some of the vic- 
tims; on the 7k, peasants battling near the 
statue of St. Peter the Great, in St. Peters- 
burg (now Leningrad); and on the 14k 
ate portraits of five of the ringleaders. 

Turning the pages of’ Russia’s history 
we come to the revolution in the closing 
months of 1905. Japan had just defeated 
Russia in war. The Russian government 
was virtually paralyzed. Rebellion existed 
in all parts of the empire. 

This revolution, finally quelled after 
much bloodshed, also has been philatel- 
ically remembered by stamps issued late 
in 1925. Values and colors are the same 
as those of the other series, but the de- 
signs of course differ. A crowd of revolu- 
tionists, marching, is depicted on the 3k. 


Of the above 
illustra- 
tions three are 
of Holland’s 
child welfare 
set. Three are 
of Germany’s 
tuberculosis set. 
Three are of 


Russia’s 1825 
revolution com- 


1905 revolution 
commem- 
oratives. 


A leader haranguing a mob is shown on 
the 7k. And peasants fighting in a public 
square are pictured on the 14k. 


Child Welfare 


ELLING postage ‘stamps, in_ excess of 

face value, in order to raise funds with 
which to finance relief for suffering chil- 
dren, is becoming popular in Europe, as 
is evidenced by a deluge of charity ad- 
hesives during the past few months. 

In Switzerland appeared once more the 
Christmas set of “Pro Juventute’—“For 
the Children’—stamps. These, as in the 
past, carry the coats-of-arms of various 
Swiss Cantons, together with the Swiss 
coat-of-arms on one value, as the designs. 
Denominations and colors of this new set 
are 5 centimes plus 5c deep purple, black 
and green; 10c nlus 5c, green and black; 
20c plus 5c, red, black, blue and yellow; 
and 30c plus 10, deep blue and red. 

In Germany somewhat similar stamps 
have appeared, the designs being the 
coats-of-arms of Prussia, Bavaria and 
Saxony. As in Switzerland, the revenue 
raised is devoted to reducing tuberculosis 
among children. Values and colors of the 
‘German series are 5 pfennigs plus 5pf, 
green, yellow and black; 10pf plus 10pf, 
red and light blue; and 20pf plus 20pf, 
dark blue, pale brown and black. 

In Belgium stamps have appeared also 
with abatement of tuberculosis as the ob- 
jective. The uniform design is a nurse 
holding a shield on which are appropriate 
inscriptions indicating the purpose of the 
adhesives. Values and colors are 15 cen- 
times plus 5c, lilac; 30¢ plus 5c, slate; and 
1 franc plus 10c, blue, with a cross in red 
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away countries to new approval 


FENWAY STAMP CO., *°).Ne 


Old Colony Approvals *,,°0%,, discount, contain 
price list of sete sent to all askivg for approvals, Packets: 


2000 all different $3.00, 1000 varieties 85c, 500 varieties 20c, 

100 ve varieties 6c. Imperial albums 60c, Modern 

62.00, ory spot ot ld Junior Albums $3.50; al) albu: 
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‘Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 
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Coins, .35; Louis XVI coin, 
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2c ‘coin, each, .10; 3 100-yr. eg 
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RUNEI, ZANZIBAR, aay Seen OREES 
Pictures, triangles, monkeys, ete., included in packet of 
Tip. diferent stampe from ait over’ the 2 work all for 
15¢ to those applying for my Famous Quick Service 
Approval Sheets. The High Quality and Low Prices 
will astonish and delight you. Extra discounts and pre- 
mium to liberal buyers. 

D. M. WARD, 608 Pierce St., 


TRIANGLES 


A Ses Le sd 558 Cog sateoates 2 Po Ete 
ivery, 1 Fiume with Battleship, 
DIFF, (1'Flume Te beova; All telungelas steers: 5c 
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NICKELY | Yew mes 

0. W. CROWDER & 60., Waverly, Baltimore, Md. 


TRIANGLE STAMPS! 


We offer to apurozal applicants: 100 all different fine 
sears from far-off countries: Travancore,UpperVolta, 
Tchad, Madagascar, Malay, ete Also three triangle 
stamps, including scarce Liberia, all for7c. Order Now! 
c. Di REIMERS COMPANY, 499 Flatiron Bid; rt Worth, Texas 


COMPLETE OUTFIT 10 cents 


ALL FOR | ILLUSTRATED 


Gary, Indiana 


ALBUM 
50 DIFFERENT x OReen Stars 


TO APPROVAL 
APPLIOANTS 
W. W. BETTS, 4904 Pimlico Road, ‘Gatimore, Ma. 


: FREE 


Hungary No. 565 to 567 and also a sorpeive: ise for 
@ request of my 1c, 2c, and 3c approvals also my 
50 per cent discount and better. Charles W. Schmidt, 
3227 Benner St., Wissinoming, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 


100 Varieties Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
fe Mexico, eto., and album.......... 10c 
NS} 1000 mixed 40c. 50 ai 


zt “hinges 10c. 

Fine Album for 3500 8 pres 55c. List free. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5948 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


E. A. PUTNAM, Malone, N. ¥. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
African 


Set of French Colony stamps showing 
Chief, Jungle Tiger and Forest Scenery 
SS ope Album yi List. Also 
List of different sets packets. Send 
return pateen EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


Boys Don’t Miss This! 
All stamps genuine and perfect on our }4e, le and 


1/4 approvals of approval. 
Aladdin Stamp Co., Box 298, Hamilton, N. Y. 


$3.00 for 12¢ jer a Las 
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Payn ‘Stamp Co., 945 Vis! annette) 


Var, Brazil Stamps, 1 Foreign Coin. 
to approval Pete Spies ere back if not satis- 
jed. Rio Grande Stamp Co, 1216 So. Edith St, Albuquerque, M. Mt 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from Including 


70 Different Foreign Countries ae te 
Pe I A ash iTS—A BIG BARG. 

Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 
4. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, : Toledo, 01 
2c for return postage. * 


Europe, West Indies, etc.. and our pamphlet which 

toile se you, “How to make your collection of stam: 
Qoeen City Stamp & Coin Co.,Room $1,604 RaceSt..Cinelnnatl,O- 
STAMPS FREE! 42, 2iterent. 
Postage 2cents. 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 

sheets sent with each order. 
jo 
100 Different Stamps Free 
to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
826 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
s 


& 


> 


March, 1926 
$ 4.00 STAMP (7it?°) And a Triangle; A" 


‘Twoforeign bills, airplane set, 100 different 
stamps 0 23 


Last ch: 
PETTET, ‘O88. 692 2 ‘oul, Te GEORGIA 
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BOY’S BONANZA BARGAIN 

10 Different NYASSA Giraffes and Camels, Cat. 69c, 

10 GOOD British Cols., 3 French Cols, 10 Portugese 

Cols., 100 diff. Europe, 200 hinges, perforation gauge, 

soale and ruler. ONLY 13c 


vals... 
FENNELL ‘STAMP c CO. Dept. A-3, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


RADIO PACKET $742, come 
is bad or not. Receive foreign countries through 
our 250 varieties packet for ise and 60% discount 


non-duy Hloatin approval shee: 
COVE! ‘AMP CO., TiZE. & 6. Bldg, Rochester, N. Y. 
100 ALL DIFFERENT 


FRE stamps to applicants for 


Universal Approvals. Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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$10°° for 2 St 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guaranteed to cat- 
alog over $10.00 offered to approval ‘spplicaahe for only 25c. 


Edgewood Stamp Co., Dept. B, Milford, Conn. 
300 DIEEEEtae STAMPS 10c 


$6.00] 
and price-list to ing to see our 50% discount 


ieee: sheets. Hinges ie S per 1000, postpaid. Scott's 
K.C. Stam -. Dept. Ty Lee Bldg, Kansas City, Mo. 
Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c. 


1 OO Baciin oe eis ote, 


All Different 
Stamps FREE 


1000 Varieties of Postage Stamps 


500 Varieties for 35 canes 


A. me FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Al A 
111 W. Liberty St... Ann Arbor, Michigan, U. 8. A. 


Rare Stam FREE 


Seni 
Red Jacket Stamp Co., 114 Lake St., Penn Yan, N.Y. 


DANZIG STAMPS FREE 


A splendid set of interesting stamps from 
Portant and unique country together with catalogues. 
Also ee ‘trustrata album list and Bargain Prices on 
thousan and packets all free for 2c postage. 
MIDLAND = STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 


SCARCE ALBANIA FREE! 


JOE DENNIES 7 7763 Logan at ig en Detroit, Mick Mich. 


(0 yAnmeTES STAMPS FREE 
postage oi eran 15c; 


Album to 
20c. 50% sppcceay sheets sent with each order. 
A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


ALL DIFFERENT CLASSY 
Foreign Stamps Tc 
by 4 509 for 0. ae 9c. 
argains and we send a at lot pretty eee 
ROTNEM STAMP CO., 809 N. W. Bldg., 
105 4 = 
STAMPS 205, crne, *ryni cree Die, 
Coupons, Zc. 8tamp Album, versie tion with 
dates, names of countries, etc. ‘3c. Biggerones. léc, 
45c, $1.35, $2.45. Illustrated world cai (2 books) 


Stamp Guide l0c. Direct importers; album manufacturers. 
A. BULLARD & CO., 446 Tremont St.. Dept.12, BOSTON. MASS. 


BOYS! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF ToDAY 


© Fine packet over 230 dit 4 
ane, Tchad, Camerou! Tua beh Teoitue. Bo afelen 
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‘Stamp Co., Ceaar 

NEW EUROPE FREE 100, Diterent New 

Europe, mostly un- 
used from Latvia, Ukraine, etc., including fine charity, airpost, 
due and special delivery stamps, which would cost over 
$1.00 if purchased from approval sheets. This excellent packet 
al ily free to applicants of our famous Star Net Approvals. 
Send 2c postage. 


iK STAMP CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 
A beautiful collection from all over the world at this 
low ‘price to approval ts only. 1000 hinges free 
iF gos Mat et meng ys ogee i wanted, the price 
8 

E, ALEXANDER, 308 Huguenct St. New Rochelle, N.Y. 


200 = 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


- 


DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 5c 


on each stamp. 

In the Netherlands the money raised 
through the sale of charity stamps is 
turned over to the Dutch Societies for 
Child Welfare. On the 2 centimes plus 
2c, white, green and yellow, are lilies and 
the coat-of-arms of the province of North 
Brabant. On the 734c plus 3%4c, purple 
and blue, are the medlar flower and the 
coat-of-arms of the province of Gelder- 
land. On the 10c plus 2%c are the coat- 
of-arms of South Holland and a rose in 
the colors of red and yellow merging into 
the orange that is significant of Holland’s 
flower, the orange blossom. 

In France charity stamps have appeared 
through the sale of which will be financed 
the building of a tuberculosis sanitorium. 
Values, 15: centimes plus 5c, 30¢ plus 5c, 
and 1 frane plus 10c. 

In Spain is being placed on sale on 
March 1, 2 and 3, a series the proceeds 
from which will be divided between the 
Spanish Red Cross and the Spanish Pos- 
tal Workers’ Orphanage. The values cor- 
respond to those of the country’s current 
regular set. 


In the South Seas 


TAILS regarding New Zealand's 

commemoratives of last November 
are now available. These stamps were is- 
sued in connection with the holding of 
the New Zealand and South Seas Exhibi- 
tion, in Dunnedin, and the values and 
colors are % penny, green; 1 penny car- 
mine, and 4 pence, mauve. 

The uniform design is a view of the 
Grand Court fronting the Festival Hall, 
with hills in the background, all within 
a Maori frame in which Teko-Teko faces 
are shown in the upper corners. What is 
a Teko-Teko face? It is a little carved 
image which the Maori tribesmen like to 
place above the doors of their houses— 
to keep away evils from the homes. 


Notes 
USSIA is to have a new general series. 


The current designs — soldiers, pea- 
sants and workmen—will give way to the 


Soviet coat-of-arms on some values, and 
to a portrait of Lenin, Russia’s Premier at 
the, time of his death, on other denomina- 
tions, 

A new set has appeared in Italian So- 
maliland with the values expressed in the 
centessimi and lira of Italy instead of 
the. besa, and anna. which are the native 
currency terms. More than thirty varie- 
ties. have been created either by surcharg- 
ing new values on stamps of the colony’s 
present series; or by overprinting “So- 
malia Italianna” and new values on vari- 
ous Italian adhesives. 

The seventh centenary of the death of 
St. Francis of Assisi will occur’ next. Oct. 
3, and, long ‘in advance, Italy is issuing 
commemorative stamps with designs re- 
calling incidents in the life of the Saint— 
his vision on Mount Alverno, the Con- 
vent of the Franciscans, and so on. 

Color changes continue to take place in 
the stamps of various French colonies. 
Recently these have affected values in 
French Equatorial Africa, French Sudan, 
Guadeloupe, Madagascar, Martinique, 
New Caledonia, Niger Territory, Upper 
Volta, and Wallis & Futuna. Within the 
past few years literally hundreds of French 
colonial adhesives have been issued, due 
to postal rate alterations attributed to the 
depreciation. in value of the French franc. 

To the King Gustav V portrait type of 
Sweden of 1920 have been added three 
new values — 85 ore steel blue, 115 ore 
brown and 145-ore. green. 

Tunis is putting forth a new issue, the 
uniform design being a native woman with 
a water pot. 

Mozambique has issued_an entire new 
series with the designs somewhat similar 
to the pictorial and ethnographical ones 
of the series of 1918-21, except that it in- 
cludes the following new designs: on the 
24 centavos, blue, a negro’s ‘head; 25c, 
brown, a view of Beira; 5 escudos, brown, 
rubber trees; 10e, carmine, native labor- 
ers overseered by an Englishman; 20e, the 
Zambesi River. There are sixteen other 
denominations ranging from a quarter- 
centavo to 2 escudos. 


The American Boy Contest 


(Continued from page 58) 


pen of three-hundred prize chickens, and 
picks each fowl up in turn to examine it 
for bad health. If a fowl happens to be 
ill, it is placed in a separate pen where it 
is watched very vigilantly until its re- 
covery or death. Mr. Carter then spends 
two full hours, at least, feasting his eyes 
upon those precious fowls. All of his dig- 
nity has left him by this time, and instead 
of the polished millionaire you see a typi- 
cal old farmer viewing his chickens. And 
he winds up by entering the farm house 
and going to his trophy room to examine 
the latest collection of ribbons and prizes 
which his chickens have won. 


A Traveler Teaches History 


By Robert Baker (13), Idaho Falls, Idaho. 
Special Prize Letter. 


HE moment I read the article in the 

last magazine offering a prize for a 
letter on this subject, I thought of Mr. 
B— as the most interesting character I 
know. 

He is an aristocratic old gentleman, not 
a day under sixty-five. He is a history 
teacher in the high school and I’d be will- 
ing to wager that he knows more history 
than any other teacher in the United 
States. His students claim he spends 
one-fifteenth of the period on history and 
the rest in Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, the South Seas, China, or 
some other place. They know 
history though because the time 
he does spend on the lesson is 
made so interesting. You can 
hear a pin drop when he talks 
because everybody in the class 
is so quiet. 

He has been to every place 
in the world but South Amer- 
ica and he plans to go there be- 
fore he dies. Traveling is his 


hobby and football! runs a close second. 

He has told us Boy Scouts about his ad- 
ventures and many of the strange sights 
that he has seen. I shall tell you briefly 
of some of these sights. 

While in the South Sea Islands he saw 
a basket of human heads. Pagan native 
huts decorated with heads are not unusual 
sights up in the more remote corners of 
the islands. On some of the islands he 
has seen men who live in trees and are no 
bigger than four feet high. He has a head 
axe, which is their chief weapon. With 
one blow they can take off the head of 
their enemy. The native who has the 
most heads is chief. 

He has looked down into the smoking 
mouth of Mt. Vesuvius and waded in 
ashes knee-deep around the crater. 

He has been through old Christian cat- 
acombs hundreds of years old. These cat- 
acombs are miles and miles of passage- 
ways under ground where the Christians 
buried their dead in the days of Caesar 
and Nero. 

He has seen the wall of China; he has 
been through the London tower and seen 
the block with the head axe that English 
people were beheaded on; and he has 
seen surf-riders in Hawaii. 

These are only a few of the many 
sights he has seen. If you knew him you 
would agree with me when I say he is the 
most interesting character I 
know. 


Honorable Mentions go to 
Nelson R. Miller (19), Bain- 
ville, Montana; Gordon Mork, 
(15), Lakota, N. Dak.; Wil- 
liam Kostka (20), Galesburg, 
Ill.; H. D. Miller, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Wilbert Whitfield (19), 
Fremont, Neb.; Bruce 8S. Noad 
(20), Smiths Falls, Ont.; Wil- 
liam Heitler (16), Bronx, N. Y. 


Roll on 
Rubber 


Speed and comfort 
when you skate on 


“CHICAGO” 
Rubber Tired 
ROLLER SKATES 


Skating on “Chicagos” is a new 
experience—a new thrill. It’s dif- 
ferent from ordinary skating be- 
cause you are “rolling on rubber.” 
Ball bearing, disc wheels, cushioned 
on rubber tires, have reduced slip- 
page and increased speed, 


“Chicagos” are handsome skates, 
too, with these noiseless, shock-ab- 
sorbing rollers mounted on a 
bright, corrugated steel frame. 
They show the power that is in 
them, 


Would you like to “show your 
heels” to other skaters? Skate on 
Chicago Rubber Tired Roller 
Skates. “Try Them.” 

At your Hardware or Sporting 


Goods Dealer, or shipped direct 
for $4.00 P. O. Money Order. 


Est. over 20 years 


Chicago Roller Skate Company 
4444 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


BOYS = 


firm, eto. Deposit for ample Bu 0 
satisfactory money back. y at once in Size to 
ge jn four, Easter affairs. Fail snetruetions given 

eather Goods Co., 17 W. 28th St., New York 


end for 


BIG FREE CATALOGUE 
of 82 VALUABLE PREMIUMS 


a American Boy 


Detroit, Michigan 


POWERFUL 


TELESCOPE 


Feathe ht Range 
Teretine’ Tfeleecone fy a aclentlscally 


powerfal eroucd teness. “Open for 


Over | 3 ft. t. Long 


Closed only 131-2, inches. 
Closed, only, 


COMPLETE 
WITH SOLAR 
os ENE Eee 


“movement are— 
“Young America’s 


Ask your 
dealer for 
the skate 
with the 
RED DISC. 


a Taylor Compass is an unfailing 
friend. A man who starts a trip with 
one of them resting snugly in his 
pocket is not taking any chances of 
getting lost. He is a wise man who 
values his own life as well as the lives 
of those of his party. 


There are many models of Taylor 
Compasses to choose from. They sat- 
isfy every outdoor requirement. 


Compass illustrated is the LEED- 
AWL, with silver-metal dial, dirt 
proof needle stop, untarnishable 
white metal case and beveled crystal. 
Price $1.25. 


‘Write for illustrated book of 
compasses. If the dealer in 
your territory cannot supply 
you, compasses will be sent 
on receipt of price, 


Saylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


<a] 
LEARN CARTOONING 


Turn your betty into a profitable 
occupation. Lect ne to draw, 
become a CAR’ 

You can learn cartoonii - home, 
in your spare time. ‘he Landon 
Picture Chart method of teaching 
makes pe drawing easy to 
learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who 
are now successful cartoonists earn- 
ng $50 to $200 and more per week. 

Write Today for Free Chart 

to our abilit; Sper ae full information about the 
een jourse . an: of cartoons by successful 
Landon students, Seae ciate your age. 
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The part of an auto that causes more 
accidents than any other is the nut that 
holds the steering wheel. 


‘Then Skate Away 


Notice in exchange: “To the skating 
public—Please co-operate with us by not 
skating on our ponds until all 
ice is cut.” 


Old Enough to Shave? 


Mrs. Bing: “Oh, I wish these 
receipts would be more definite.” 

Mr. Bing: “What’s the diffi- 
culty, my dear?” 

Mrs. Bing: “This one tells how 
to use up old potatoes, but it 
does not say how old the pota- 
toes must be.” 


A Misplaced Letter 


Diner: “Waiter, there’s a but- 
ton in my soup.” 


Waiter (ex-printer): “Typo- 
graphical error, sir; it should be 
‘mutton,’ 


His Nose Knows 


Waiter (solicitously): “Some- 
thing wrong with your egg, sir?” 
Breakfaster: “Wrong? I or- 
dered a three-minute egg and 
you’ve brought me a three-year one.” 


Why the Class Laughed 


Teacher—“So you admit that you wrote 
on the blackboard that I’m a fool. Well, 
at least, I am glad that you are truthful.” 


Preference and 
Passion 


Lucky 


Drowning Man: “Help! Throw me a 
life-saver.” 

Old Lady (on wharf): “Now ain’t it 
lucky I didn’t eat that whole package of 
mints. But I don’t see what good they 
can do him.” 


A Perfect Illusion 


“Yes, Jeremiah, Alice said that last night 
she dreamed she was dancing with you.” 

“You thrill me all to pieces, Hezekiah.” 

“and then she woke up to find her kid 
brother pounding her feet with a flat- 
iron.” 


“Please, Teacher, may I change my seat? You've given 
me a place next to Willy Waterbug and the damp- 
ness has taken all the curl out of my antennae.” 


No Rapid Transit 


A few days after a farmer had placed 
his two children in a school a book agent 
called on him and said, “Now that your 
children go to school you ought to buy 
them an encyclopedia.” 

“Buy them an encyclopedia? Hanged 
if I do,” was the reply. “Let them walk, 
like I did.” 


Eggs for All Tastes 


Customer: “Have you any eggs that 
have no chickens i in them?’ 
Grocer: “Yes, ma’am; duck eggs.” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Resiliency on the Screen 


In’ America, a golf ball was dropped 
from a twelfth-story window in order to 
ascertain its bouncing properties. We un- 
derstand that aspiring film comedians are _ 
tested in the same way. 


With These Few Remarks 


Parson Johnson: “De choir will now 
sing, ‘I’m Glad Salvation’s Free,’ while 
Deacon Ketcham passes de hat. De con- 
gregation will please ‘member, while sal- 
vation am free, we hab to pay de choir 
foh singin’ about it. All please contribute 
accordin’ to yo’ means an’ not 
yo’ meanness.” 


’ The Day After Christmas 


“Could I see General Blagk?” - 
“No; General Blank is sick.” 
“What made him sick?” 

“Oh, things in general.” 


An Unpopular Invention 


A chemist has invented a pro- 
cess by which gold can be 
out more thinly. Shucks! It’s 
spread out much too thin al- 
ready, 


Beats Methuselah 


Illustrating his lecture with 
stereopticon slides and motion- 
pictures, Dr. Roy Chapman An- 
drews, Gobi Desert explorer, yes- 
terday showed an audience of 
400 at the Long Beach Ebell 
Club just how he and mem- 
bers of his staff dug out dinosaur 
eggs, 10,000,000,000 years ago.—News item 
ina California paper. 


‘What Wisdom! 


Pat: “That was a foine sintiment 
got off at the banquet last night.” 
1 4 be “What was 
it?” 


Teacher: “Do you 
understand the differ- 
ence between liking 
and loving?” 

Willie: “Yes, ma’- 
am; I like my father 
and mother, but I 
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Pat: “He said that 
the sweetest mimories 
in loife are the ricol- 
lictions of things for- 
gotten.” 
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love pie.” 


Only Fatal 


Doctor (to Atchison 
Dinge): “What did 
your father die of?” 

Dinge: “Ah don’t 
know, boss, but it 
wasn’t nothin’ seri- 


” 


ous. 


The Truthful Camera 


Another reason why 
we -hate to have a 
photograph taken is 
because it makes us 
look like we were hav- 
ing a photograph 
taken. 


An Unpronounced 
Opinion 
“What do you know 
about metempsycho- 
sis?” 
“Tt is hard to say.” 
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_ Teacher: “Use the 
right verb in this sen- 
tence: ‘The toast was 
drank in silence.’” 

Pupil: “The toast 
was ate in silence.” 


Getting Into High 


Teacher to se ven- 
year-old: “So you 
have broken off a 
tooth, have you? How 
did you do it?” 

Seven - year-old: 
“Oh, shifting gears on 


a lollipop.” 
A Successful Trans- 
lation 
Tourist. (paying his 
jeibeo Well, I'm 
square now.” 


Hotel Keeper: 
“Yes, sir, and I hope 
you will be round 


again very shortly.” 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


Two boy explorers 
in a radio factory 


Cuaprer VI: The (abinet Aakers 


Dear Dap:— 


E THOUGHT we did pretty well when we made 
War first set out of a soap box in the woodshed, 
didn’t we? : 


Well, you would have blinked if you had been 
with Howard and me today and seen them making 
cabinets in the Atwater Kent factory. 


The woodworking department alone is as big as 
Spiegel’s old brewery that they use fora pickle factory 
at home, It has to be, because several thousand cabi- 
nets for Atwater Kent sets are made in it every day. 


The solid mahogany for the cabinets comes from 
Mexico. If the grain in any plank isn’t just right, 
or if there’s a’knot, the plank is junked. 


When a good plank has been sawed into pieces 
the right size for the cabinets, the next step is to 
saw grooves in the pieces, so they can be fitted to 
each other. Men measure the grooves with steel 
gauges to make sure they’re accurate to the roooth 
of an inch. 


“We might clap an ordinary ruler on them and 
the average man wouldn’t know the difference,” a 
gauger said. “But that wouldn’t satisfy Mr. Kent. 
He says: ‘You’ve got to make every cabinet so 
perfect that if the fussiest cabinet maker in the world 
came in here he’d tell you, “That’s a good job.”’” 


After the grooves are cut, the pieces are sanded, 
first by machinery, then by hand. I couldn’t see 
how wood could be made any smoother, but, would 
you believe it?—it has to go through four more sand- 
paperings before they'll admit that it is smooth 
enough for an Atwater Kent cabinet. The factory 
must use up a lot of sandpaper in a year, but I 
forgot to ask how much. 


In the place where they fit the pieces of mahog- 
any together, cabinets were being turned out so 
fast you could hardly see what was going on. Yet 
no one seemed to be in a rush. 


Well, in the next room, which is the finishing 
department, we came to a big tank full of a liquid 
which they call the Adam brown water stain. It 
would cost only half as much to use an oil stain, but 
the cabinet wouldn’t be quite as good looking. 


Each cabinet is dipped in this tank and then wiped 
with a cloth to make sure the stain is evenly distrib- 
uted. The drying is done in a monstrous oven, with 
machinery inside to keep the cabinets moving up 
and down in the warm air. 


y 


And when they come out, dry, the men go to work 
and wet them all over again! There is a row of 
booths, like caves, with a man in every cave holding 
a hose nozzle and spraying cabinets with orange 
shellac. Then they are sprayed with three coats of 
lacquer, with a drying after every coat, of course, 
and a sandpapering, too! 


And just when you're ready to say, “*There’s 
nothing more they can do,” another set of men rub 
the cabinets down with pumice-stone and water and 
then with pumice-stone and oil. 


When I told the finishing-room superintendent 
that we had an Atwater Kent set at home, he said 
“Well, after what you’ve seen today you can tell 
your Mother that you not only have the best set, 
but the cabinet will look just as well when you’re 
a grandfather as it does now.” 


Will youbreak the news to Mother? 
Your Aft Son, 


For Mother and Dad: In the Atwater Kent 
factory, Jack and his brother Howard have been find- 
ing out what makes Atwater Kent Radio so reliable 
as well as so good looking that it has been accepted 
as the Radio in hundreds of thousands of homes. 

May we remind you that broadcast programs have 
been vastly improved this winter, and that reception 
is now at its best? 

If you haven’t already placed an Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set in your home, for yourselves and the 
children, there is no better time to do it. 

And be sure and insist upon an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker, too, for the best set cannot do itself justice 
if the speaker is inferior. 


Vrite for illustrated booklet telling the 
complete story of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MFG. COMPANY 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


4706 Wissanickon Ave. Partavetruia, Pa, 


boee) Radio Speakers 


Model 20 Compact, $80 $12 to $28 
Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada, 
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Spraying the Cabinets. Many men with brushes couldn’t apply the lacquer as fast ~ 
or as evenly as this one man does with his spray gun. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


Golden Brown with 
Ivory White Trim. A 
modeltosuiteverytaste 


and any pocket book— 
Roadsters, Racers, 
Motorbikes, Camel- 
backs, Double Bars, 
Scouts, Juveniles— 
Girls’ and Ladies’ 
‘models, too. The free 
woo Catalog offers 


AA Styles(lonSizes 


Prices from $21.50 


My Ranger Bike 


What is a boy without a bike 
How does the youngster feel 

Who misses the fun he OUGHT ‘to get 
A-riding his RANGER Wheel? 


What is a boy who doesn’t know 

He must balance himself or FALL? 
It’s hard to make a man of such, 

For he isn’t a boy at all. 


The wit and balance of boys to-day, 
Spread out in a wholesome span, 

Will make the balance and common sense 
Of a straight and wholesome man. 


So here’s to my bike—my RANGER bike; 
And here’s to the spinning wheels— 

For it makes a man of a normal boy, 
From his head!to his happy heels. 


JOHN MARTIN, 


sti is very cobatie that you 


know the “Ranger” and have 
always wanted one, but we 
ask you to prove it best by 
personal use, in a thirty day 


free riding test. So just So key eh ee 
select from our big Ranger catalog, the one you like best of all. Enjoy its marvelous to jon ak ce ae a4 


beauty, marvel at its many features of equipment and convenience, thrill at its speed, and 


try its comfort and ease of running. If, at the end of 30 days, you find any cause for dis- many ie pas ‘only 
satisfaction, ship it back at our expense and the trial will not cost you acent. We mean because you doing . 
this and back it by a $5,000.00 cash deposit guaranty at the First a the <a 


National Bank of Chicago. ai 
Direct from the focteere Ladies’ 


Delivered toYouFree ri sc: =" 2035 | vinned AN piderAgetsWaned 


paper bag cut packed in 


special crate, we will ship the Ranger bicycle of your selection hy fast agar aff ‘The Ranger “Mo- ; Th heer bcd mat in 
prepaid express and guarantee quick delivery in perfect condition, . 4 torbike” modelisthe i the smaller cities and towns and in the 
In this way we can serve you as we have millions of other bicycle riders fh ™N a os te ts re = t oe Labs Gea enh ee acting as 
during the past generation. In the busy season we ship as many as_ ff \ Ce ipa agra rating. Pry a fe oF Fens a a 
three thousand bicycles in a week direct from the Factory to the indi- @ Many Bary  maodela are also neighbors. Tf you want to be a Rider rAgent 
vidual rider in this way, so you can be sure of prompt, careful treat- | equipped with new and exclus- 80 state when sending for your catalog and we 
ment for your order. The big free Ranger catalog tells you just how \ \ ica found on no other Beas full details of this famous money- 


to choose. Your Ranger will be delivered to your home in the larger 
towns anywhere in the United States. You call for the bicycle at et mobeyeaving Factory Pace aa aes 


* 
the express office in the smaller places. In either case the delivery x A cribed in our big Ranger catalog. Millions of riders have saved 
ressun es arts SSRs fois Seer 

teoninet 


charges from Chicago will be fully prepaid by the Mead Cycle Company. 
Save $10™ tos, 250 os. bicycle—lamps, luggage carriers, horns, tires, bell 
5 hs 


travagant 
selli ded es the coat 

ling expenses a 0 the cos! 
ofyour Mead bicycle. Factory-to- cr! that you 
Rider saves you big money on your 
bicycle. Prices from $21.50 up. 


. - 
$5) AP ae .. _ Fill out the coupon or on a postal card ask for full par- 
5% Premiumfree EELS ticulars of our Factory Prices, wonderful offers and 
lar tool kit given with Ranger bi- easy payment terms. Protect yourself on the greatest 
Sica ciate tree meciaaneral ss 7 Bicycle Values in the world today, and be the proud 
of the Ranger models, fully ex-] owner of a new 1926 “Ranger”—the supreme bicycle—Young America’s peerless choice. 
plained in the catalog. - = 


fatalog 2i02 8 
tient FES: Cycle Company 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-20, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Send me the new Ranger Catalog, Factory-to-Rider wholesale 
prices, 30-day Free Trial Offer and Easy Payment terms. 


Name._.........—. iat 


R.F. D. or Street No.. 


Town... 


Factory Distributors F 407 Cities 


‘The nearest city (with a population of 25,000 or more) 
which I can conveniently it to select Mead Ranger is 


It you have a Sp 

letter of introduction to him so J can inspect the Rangers 
and take delivery from there at Factory Prices or on 
Easy Payment Pian if I prefer. 


terms will open your eyes, but the 
snappy pictures of the new “Rang- 


ers” will make them bulge with : ica 0 
wonder. Many of the new features Dept: G-20 Ch 


are found on no other bicycle, 


SCAN COURTSEY OF 
EXCITER 


